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PREAMBLE 


THE LIFE OF EVERY human being has been compared by a 
philosopher to the adventure of a traveller who strives to ford 
a broad, swiftly flowing stream, full of slippery rocks, hidden 
currents, and treacherous quicksands. As he steps off from the 
bank, each individual carries with him his own physical and 
mental outfit, inherited from his ancestors. To this he adds 
new equipment, good or bad, increasing or diminishing the 
load, as he struggles towards the far shore, a shore which he 
is destined never to reach; he cannot even be sure that it 
- exists. Sooner or later the pilgrim is swept away and sub- 
merged. Finally he sinks, leaving behind him perhaps no 
trace, perhaps a bubble on the surface, quickly dissolved and 
forgotten, or perchance a fragment of flotsam to be picked 
up by a later traveller. 

Unless content to drift with the current, he presses forwards, 
with many a deviation from his projected course, too often, 
alas, with backward slips. As he forges ahead he produces 
ripples on the surface, proportional in size to the speed of his 
progress and to the displacement which he causes in his 
immediate neighbourhood. The wavelets thus set in motion 
are intersected by those of adjacent travellers, great and small. 
He also encounters the changing tides and undercurrents of 
national events, which may culminate in the huge rollers of 
an international tidal wave, engulfing millions of lives. 

With advancing years my interests have extended beyond 
personal events, trifling and amusing in themselves, to wider 
social, national, and international happenings. That is why 
in the later chapters of this book, in my accounts of visits to 
Russia and Germany, I have trespassed on the territory of 
contemporary history. 
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In placing on record some experiences of a physician’s 
career, I have striven neither to teach nor to preach, and to 
avoid complacency on the one hand and obtrusive humility 
on the other. If in my description of individuals I have at 
times referred to their imperfections, these serve to illustrate 
how human they all are. If this world were inhabited by 
perfect beings, it would be as monotonous as heaven itself. 

Some autobiographers tell us how, from the very start, they 
felt an irresistible call to enter the particular profession or 
calling in which they subsequently spent their life. I cannot 
claim to have been marked out in this way for a medical career. 
On the contrary, had I happened to have been born the eldest, 
instead of the second eldest, of a family of twelve, I should 
probably have tried to step into my father’s shoes, to become 
like him a master-tailor. 

When I look back on the contemporaries of my youth, some 
of them better equipped than myself, socially, financially, and 
mentally, I cannot help being struck by my amazing good 
fortune, which, despite set-backs and disappointments, has far 
outstripped any merits of my own. 

I had no spontaneous impulse to write these reminiscences 
and only sat down to do so at the instigation of an eminent 
author, whom I will not embarrass by naming. Nevertheless, 
I have the feeling that nearly everyone of us who has had to 
make his own way in the world learns certain lessons which 
may usefully be handed on to those who follow after, whether 
as a stimulus to go and do better, or as a warning of pitfalls 
which may be encountered and of mistakes to be avoided. 


J. PurRveEs-STEWART. 


Beiiz Toure LicutTHouse. 
26 July, 1939. 
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CHAPTER ONE _ 


A SCOTTISH YOUTH 


1869-1895 


EVERY MEDICAL STUDENT, WHEN recording the particulars of 
a case, is taught to begin with the individual’s family history. 
I bow to the dictates of my profession. 


My ancestors on both sides were of sturdy Scottish artisan 
stock, coming on the one hand from the country town of 
Kilmarnock in Ayrshire and on the other from the little 
Berwickshire village of Greenlaw. 

According to the parish records of Kilmarnock, my great- 
great-grandfather, John Stuart, was firstly (1743) a dyer, 
and subsequently (1746) became a weaver. Later in the 
eighteenth century his sons and grandsons worked their way 
up in the world to become tailors and clothiers, founding a 
prosperous little family firm, which continued for over a 
hundred years up till about 1880. 

My father, John Stewart (1842-1924), the oldest of a family 
of nine, was born in Kilmarnock, and served his apprenticeship 
there in the family establishment. After a year or so of employ- 
ment in London at the famous firm of Pooles in Savile Row, 
he returned to Scotland in 1865 and settled down in business 
for himself in Edinburgh. There he married, became a pros- 
perous burgess, and brought up a family of twelve children, 
ten of whom still survive in 1939. He became a J.P. and an 
assistant master of the great Merchant Company of Edinburgh. 
By his fellow-citizens he was universally respected as a man 
of sterling character and generous nature, a supporter of 

It 
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numerous charitable and benevolent institutions. He was a 
thick-set, broad-shouldered man with high cheek-bones and 
ruddy complexion, wearing a pointed Henri IV beard. He 
was a good shot and in his younger days in Kilmarnock 
served iri-the original old volunteers. He was a man of culture, 
widely “read~ both’ im English and French literature. His 
| -hafuré «was Kindly: and: happy, yet despite his unassuming 
- manneér, his natural dignity forbade his children from being 
on familiar terms with him. To his dying day I always 
addressed him as ‘ Sir.’ 

He was deeply religious; not only did he shepherd his 
large family to church twice a day on Sundays, he also assem- 
bled his household before breakfast at daily family prayers— 
so-called ‘ worship.’ We sat round the walls of the breakfast- 
room, as far as possible from the table, already laid. Extra 
chairs were brought in by the servants (except the cook, who 
carried on her duties in an unsanctified kitchen). The service 
on Sundays comprised the reading aloud of a chapter of the 
Bible, verse and verse about, by those of the little gathering 
who were able to read. Everyone then turned round and 
knelt down at his or her chair, while my father pronounced a 
long extempore prayer. We then rose, pulled our chairs up 
to the breakfast-table and fell to. On week-days, pressure of 
time, for those of us who had to be off early to school, curtailed 
the service to a few Bible verses, followed by a less elaborate 
prayer, both delivered by the head of the house. No meal 
began without grace before meat or ‘ giving thanks.’ Even 
when eating alone, one was expected to whisper a prayer 
before beginning. 

On Sunday afternoons each of us children had to memorize 
and recite to our parent several verses of the metrical version 
of the psalms, as contained in the supplement to the Scottish 
Bible. I well remember my own pride when, after many weeks 
of study, I achieved the feat of reciting from beginning to end, 
at a single séance, the longest of them all, the 119th Psalm, 
with its 176 verses. As his children grew in years and discre- 
tion, our reverence and affection for him steadily deepened 
and we came to rely more and more on his wise counsel and 
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encouragement. I can truly say of him that he was never 
heard to utter an unkind or ungenerous remark about any 
living soul. So much for the Stewart side of the family. 


The surname of Purves, indigenous to Berwickshire, is 
probably derived from the little hamlet of Pervyse in Flanders. 
This tiny spot was completely blown off the map during the 
Great War. When I visited it in 1919 it was a flattened waste ; 
not a house or even a shed remained standing. All that was 
left was a couple of trenches on opposite banks of a little 
stream, each of them fitted with loop-holed steel shutters, for 
the convenience of snipers. 

In the Middle Ages Flanders was the headquarters of the 
woollen trade of Europe. From the fourteenth century 
onwards, i.e. the time of Edward III of England, and later still, 
in the sixteenth century, successive waves of Flemish weavers, 
dyers, and fullers were encouraged to migrate to England and 
Scotland to meet the demands both of the living and the dead, 
for it was compulsory then for every Englishman to be buried 
in a woollen shroud. One of the most important of these 
refugee colonies settled on the banks of the Tweed, the river 
which divides England from Scotland on their eastern coast. 
The sheep which pastured on the neighbouring Cheviot Hills 
yielded a special quality of wool, from which the Scottish 
‘tweed’ industry, famous all over the world, has since 
developed. 

I cannot identify which particular expedition of Flemish 
weavers included those from the village of Pervyse, but they 
were a sturdy stock, many of whose descendants survive to the 
present day. The members of our race were not always 
peaceful and law-abiding, for in 1318 Roger Purves of Ercil- 
doune (now Earlston) in Roxburghshire, a turbulent moss- 
trooper, was reckoned ‘the greatest evil-doer in the Scottish 
March,’ and after capture was sentenced to be hanged and 
drawn for resisting the English. The Purveses subsequently 
settled down to peaceful vocations in Berwickshire, rose in 
the world, and became local land-owners or lairds. Younger 
sons migrated to Edinburgh, to engage in mercantile pursuits, 
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where, although tradesmen, they did not lose their social 
status. Through successive burgess kinsfolk the family added 
acre after acre to its scattered possessions. One Sir William 
Purves, son of an Edinburgh burgess, became an advocate 
and government official. After the Stuart restoration King 
Charles II in 1665 made him a knight baronet for his ‘ pain 
and zeal’ in affairs of state. He acquired various new estates 
in Berwickshire. One of these, called Tofts, he proudly 
renamed Purves-hall or Purves-haugh. This branch of the 
family still survives, and his descendant, Sir John Purves- 
Hume-Campbell, is the eighth baronet. 

My own humbler ancestors I have carefully traced in the 
records of the Berwickshire village of Greenlaw for seven 
generations back, without a break, to 1673, when Peter Purves 
is recorded as a weaver like the rest. His progeny maintained 
the continuity of the village line until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, down to the time of my maternal grand- 
father, James Purves (1801-1886), who was a remarkable man. 
His father, Thomas Purves, was a ‘feuar,’ who held and 
farmed his own little feu or plot of land; he also ran the 
village shop and was the village tailor. 

James Purves, however, determined to be a cabinet-maker. 
After serving his apprenticeship in the village he proceeded 
as a young journeyman to Edinburgh, travelling thither by 
carrier, through a snow-bound road, a journey of many hours, 
menaced by occasional highwaymen. In Edinburgh his indus- 
try and skill as a young craftsman soon secured for him 
employment and appreciation. He used to tell us how he 
was once sent by his master to the house of a Mr. Walter Scott 
in Castle Street to repair a writing-desk. During this work he 
had to remove a drawer in which his eyes happened to fall on a 
roll of manuscript, marked ‘Ivanhoe,’ by the author of Waverley, 
whose identity at that time was undisclosed to the public. 
Needless to say James Purves scrupulously guarded this secret. 

Another recollection of which he used to tell us was how 
as a little lad he watched the erection of great warning beacons 
on the highest points of the Cheviot Hills, ready to be set 
ablaze in the event of a sudden Napoleonic landing on the 
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east coast, a peril of which at that time the whole country 
was apprehensive. He was only fourteen years of age when 
the battle of Waterloo removed that menace. 

Whilst living in Edinburgh he wooed and married the 
daughter of a watch-maker, William Drysdale, whose name is 
inscribed as the maker of a fat ‘turnip’ gold watch, dated 
1779, now in my possession. I also possess a miniature of 
William Drysdale’s wife, my great-grandmother, Rebecca 
Murray or Drysdale (1765-1834) as we in Scotland refer to a 
married woman. This shows a shrewd, kindly Scottish face, 
framed in the inevitable white linen head-dress or ‘ mutch.’ 
Her daughter, Rebecca Drysdale or Purves (1797-1857), who 
married James Purves in 1830, was my maternal grandmother. 
I never saw her, but her miniature, painted shortly after her 
marriage, shows her as a beautiful young bride with delicate 
features, a sprightly expression, and golden ringlets hanging 
on each side of her head, according to the fashion of the time. 

James Purves settled down as a cabinet-maker in Berwick- 
upon-T weed, that wonderful old walled town on the Scottish 
side of the river. Berwick changed hands time and again, some- 
times Scottish, sometimes English, but now for centuries has 
remained English, as may be seen by a glance at the title 
page of older editions of the Book of Common Prayer. This 
book, according to the Act of Uniformity of 1662, was enacted 
to be used ‘ within this Realm of England, Dominion of Wales, 
and Town of Berwick upon Tweed.’ Berwick is ruled by a 
mayor and aldermen instead of by a provost and baillies as 
in Scotland. 

Here, by industry and force of character, James Purves in 
-his day became one of the outstanding citizens. He rose to 
be three times mayor (in 1866, 1872, and 1874). His portrait 
still hangs in the town hall. He was a church elder and presided 
with dignity over many benevolent societies. When holding 
office as sheriff of the borough it fell to his duty to preside at a 
parliamentary election. This was in the days before the 
introduction of the ballot. Four candidates contested two 
vacant seats. Each candidate addressed his prospective 
constituents from the public hustings and there was usually 
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a good deal of violence and rioting. James Purves, however, 
by his popularity and tact, succeeded in obtaining a hearing 
for each one of them and received their unanimous thanks. 
In his later years I remember him as a benevolent old man 
with long white beard and patriarchal presence. He radiated 
kindliness and was universally beloved. I well remember his 
funeral, which was attended not only by his family and friends, 
but also by the mayor and corporation with crape-dressed 
halberds, and by deputations from many public bodies. 
Meanwhile the bell of the Town Hall tolled eighty-five times, 
the number of his earthly years. 

My mother, Rebecca Purves or Stewart (1837-1888), was 
an only daughter in a family of five. Her lovely mother died 
when she herself was in her teens. She promptly assumed 
direction of her father’s household in Berwick, until in 1866 
she married my father, John Stewart of Edinburgh, to whom 
she bore a large and lively family, numbering no fewer than 
eight when she died in 1888. She was a woman of deep 
religious convictions and strong character, inheriting little 
of her mother’s beauty but full of shrewd common sense and 
kindliness. She was a strict and successful disciplinarian, 
and her family needed it, as I well know, being its most 
turbulent member. Her piety was deep and sincere, and I 
fancy it was one of her sorrows that I never succeeded in being 
‘converted,’ though I honestly did my best to acquire the 
necessary emotional atmosphere, not only by joint wrestlings 
with her in prayer, but also by the study of a gloomy volume 
entitled The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul, by an 
eighteenth-century divine. This book, so she told me, had been 
the main instrument in assuring her own certainty of salvation. 
Her unexpected death left us desolate and forlorn. A few years 
later my father took to himself a second wife, Jane Gordon 
or Stewart, a beautiful and cultured woman, whose charm and 
gentleness soon gained the affection of all her step-children. 


I was born in Edinburgh in 1869. My earliest personal 
recollection of the outer world is at the age of two and a half 
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years. One morning before breakfast I toddled into the 
kitchen, clad in a wide open-necked frock. The cook was 
pouring out boiling porridge into a row of plates laid out on 
the dresser. Clutching up with my little hands at one of these, 
I have a vivid recollection of spilling the scalding plateful 
right down the front of my chest. The result was a large deep 
burn, which took many months to heal and of which I shall 
possess the scar to my dying day. I must have been seriously 
ill, for I remember no further incident very clearly again until 
my fourth birthday, when I was proudly promoted from the 
fourpenny to the sixpenny reader in the infants’ school which 
I then attended. 

In those Victorian days with their deep-rooted religious 
tradition, child life on the Scottish Sunday, which we were 
taught to call the ‘ Sabbath Day,’ was a curious contrast with 
that of the present time. All day long we were kept busy at 
religious exercises, beginning in the morning with family 
worship of the major type, as already described, then walking 
as a family to at least two church services, where we sat in our 
appointed places in the family pew, making a good show at 
public devotions. Sunday School filled in an extra hour. Our 
home programme on the Sabbath was also carefully regulated. 
On the ground floor the window-blinds in the front rooms were 
kept pulled down, all day long; the windows in the upper 
floors and at the back, however, were still accessible to profane 
daylight. No games, outdoor or indoor, were played by us 
children. To play on a piano was sinful, even if it were a hymn 
tune, whereas the melody of a harmonium was tolerated and 
even encouraged. To whistle was unthinkable. No secular 
songs or ballads were allowed, only psalms, paraphrases, or 
evangelical hymns ; although we got a good deal of enjoyment 
from transatlantic ditties with rousing choruses, such as: 
‘In the Sweet Bye-and-Bye,’ or ‘ Yes, We'll gather at the 
River.’ 

The only permissible Sunday books were of a devotional 
type : the Bible, of course, and the fascinating tale of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress from this World to that which ts to come. We also 
had a child’s book called Sandford and Merton. This was the 
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story of the mild adventures of a pair of little boys, of whom 
one (Merton, I think) was rich and naughty, while the other 
was poor and incredibly virtuous, together with the maxims 
of their smug, omniscient tutor, the Rev. Mr. Barlow. There 
was also a semi-secular weekly magazine called the Christian 
Age, which recounted the progress of evangelical propaganda 
throughout the world and contained at least one sermon, 
together with a carefully chosen moral tale. 

Nowadays all this may sound somewhat grim. But those 
times were not in the least unhappy. We accepted them 
philosophically as part of our ordinary life. Being equipped 
with a normal outfit of original sin and not striving unnaturally 
for perfection, we were none the worse for this hyper-religious 
régime. We gained a thorough grounding in Biblical know- 
ledge and history, and a familiarity with the beautiful and 
miraculous stories contained in the Old and New Testaments, 
all of which, from the six-day creation of the world to the 
Garden of Eden, from Noah’s Ark to Jonah’s whale, and from 
the Virgin birth to the Gadarene swine, we accepted with 
unquestioning belief. We were repeatedly warned as to the 
relentless routine whereby every one of our sins, great and 
small, was recorded, day by day, in a great volume, in prepara- 
tion for the Last Judgment. The prospect of Hell Fire, 
familiar and rather exciting, did not unduly depress us, whilst 
the blue sky above us we affectionately regarded as the place 
where heaven was located, with the stars and planets shining 
through its floor. 

For generations theology has been a popular Scottish hobby. 
As growing youngsters we listened to doctrinal discussions be- 
tween our elders on such subjects as predestination, free will, the 
degree of damnation of unbaptized infants, transubstantiation, 
the supposed errors of the Church of Rome, the spiritual 
darkness of the ‘ unconverted’ heathen, the eternal punish- 
ments prepared for them, and so on. A grand-uncle of mine, 
the Rev. James Morison, who seceded from the Established 
Church, actually founded a new sect, called the Morisonians, 
I cannot now recall its precise tenets, beyond the fact that they 
were broad and evangelical. 
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Nevertheless, behind all these dead or dying dogmas and 
theological quibbles there existed a background of sincere 
religion, i.e. the reverent recognition of an Infinite and Incom- 
prehensible Power in the Universe, a belief to which I still 
firmly adhere. 


At the age of six, by a curious accident, I suddenly learned 
to swim. There is near Berwick a natural sea-water pool or 
crater, called ‘ the Podlars,’ some eight or ten feet deep, in a 
reef which is uncovered when the tide is out. Here I used to 
watch and admire swimmers diving in, subsequently going for 
my own dip to a shallower, sandy pool, close at hand. One 
morning, when standing ready stripped on the rocky brim of 
the Podlars, watching the grown-ups disporting themselves, a 
wicked little friend suddenly pushed me in, from behind. 
When I came to the surface I made vigorous clumsy efforts of 
sorts and discovered that I was able to swim to the edge. So 
proud was I that I promptly jumped in again, thereby gaining 
for a few weeks a bubble-reputation as a sort of child porpoise. 
Swimming always remained one of my favourite amusements. 
When fifteen years old I succeeded, during a visit to the Kyles 
of Bute, in swimming across the straits at their narrowest part, 
a distance of some mile and a half. This achievement turned 
out unexpectedly useful that very summer, for when my 
companion, Reggie Macdonald, a bigger boy than myself, 
got out of his depth and sank, I dived in and successfully 
pulled him out, unconscious. Knowing nothing then about 
scientific methods for resuscitation of the drowned, the best 
I could think of was to keep on kicking him in the chest, as he 
lay on the beach. Fortunately, whether post hoc or propter hoc, 
he came round, and we slunk home together, carefully 
concealing from his stern father the news of our adventure. 

Early school days were those of an average happy, mis- 
chievous, little boy, attending one day-school after another. 
We had a sound training in the ‘ three Rs,’ supplemented by 
the ‘ Shorter Catechism,’ which we studiously committed to 
memory, without racking our young brains trying to under- 
stand it. 
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When the size of our family had increased to seven or eight, 
my father bought a larger house with a garden in the southern 
side of Edinburgh, forsaking the nice old crowded flat in Great 
King Street where we had been born. He then sent us two 
oldest boys to a select near-by school, called Craigmount. 
The pupils were from well-to-do families, mostly boarders, 
with a small sprinkling of day-boys like ourselves who were 
rather looked down on by the boarders. After a couple of years 
of this, we were transferred to a large public day-school, the 
famous Royal High School. This involved a daily tramp of 
over two miles through the streets of Edinburgh in all weathers, 
each boy carrying his school books between a pair of wooden 
boards strapped together. We had to reach school in time for 
morning prayers. These were held in the great sunken amphi- 
theatre of the school hall, the boys sitting in concentric rows 
around the gowned rector and his staff. This hall was adorned 
by a marble bust representing Albert Edward, Prince of Wales 
as a boy (afterwards King Edward VII), who had attended the 
school a generation earlier, under the stern régime of his parents 
Queen Victoria and her Prince Consort. 

At the Royal High School I spent four happy years, working 
not too hard, getting into the usual boyish scrapes and, together 
with my companions, playing occasional mischievous tricks. 
One of our teachers suffered from hoarseness and used to lay 
out, on the front of his desk, tiny fragments of black licorice- 
extract, resembling chips of coal, which he chewed when his 
voice was husky. One day I substituted real coal for the 
imitation. With sympathetic and innocent eyes the class 
watched his frantic efforts to crush the stuff between his 
teeth, and listened to his strange German imprecations. 
Another boy, bolder than myself, on a cold winter’s day, asked 
to be allowed to kindle the class-room fire. In so doing, he 
happened to throw a match into the luxuriant beard of this 
long-suffering teacher. The frizzling was quickly extinguished 
and the culprit was deservedly thrashed with the ‘ taws,’ a 
broad leather strap, whose free end was trimmed into a number 
of long, narrow thongs or flashes, applied with vigour to the 
outstretched palm of the culprit. Most of our masters, how- 
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ever, were excellent disciplinarians, not so much by their 
severe demeanour, but because of the genuine interest which 
they aroused in the subjects hammered into our young heads. 

Those were happy days. During my later school terms I 
went in for French and German recitations. I also did some 
work of a more serious kind and succeeded in becoming the 
mathematical “‘ dux”’ of the school, for which I duly received a 
handsome gold medal, endowed by an ancient benefactor. 

As an alderman of Berwick my grandfather had the entrée 
not only to the police court but also to the town prison. Once, 
as a practical demonstration of the punishment which overtakes 
the evil-doer, he took me, as a little boy of nine or ten, to show 
me a prisoner in his cell, turning a heavy useless iron crank, a 
form of hard labour which has since been abolished. We 
first supervised the prisoner’s activities through an awesome 
peep-hole in the door. I was then admitted to the cell and 
allowed to try to turn the crank, under the kindly tuition of the 
criminal himself. 

On leaving school the question of my career was still unsolved. 
My older brother Rollo had already entered our father’s 
business as his birthright, and it was decided that there was 
no vacancy there for more than one of us. Accordingly, to 
fill in time, I was sent to the University in the faculty of Arts, 
where I passed four years, taking the ordinary pass degree. 
In those days an Arts graduate had no choice of subjects but had 
to pass in all three branches—classics, mathematics, and philo- 
sophy with English literature. Thus a classical scholar, how- 
ever brilliant, if he failed in mathematics, might have to leave 
without a degree. This was a serious matter if he proposed to 
become a school-teacher, or a minister, one or other of which 
seemed to be the destiny of most of my fellow-students. 

Having passed the Arts examinations, I had the happy 
thought of going in for medicine. The deciding factor, I 
think, was my admiration for a bright young medical student, a 
youth of singular charm and savotr-faire, several years older than 
myself, born and brought up in Russia and already an inter- 
national rugby player. Life as a medical student sounded so 
attractive that I determined to try and emulate him. Fortu- 
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nately my father gave his approval. Accordingly I started out 
on a medical career, happily ignorant of its thorny path and 
of the lions to be encountered therein. 


On entering the faculty of Medicine I was at first at a slight 
advantage by having already, during my Arts curriculum, 
attained a moderate standard of classical and literary educa- 
tion. ‘Together with this, I possessed a certain facility in 
arranging and displaying, whether in written papers or in 
viva voce examinations, whatever new knowledge was acquired. 
There was, in fact, an art in being examined. I also developed 
an examination technique of my own, whereby I made a habit 
of finishing a complete draft of my answers by half-time, then 
adding corrections and interpolations, and finally rearranging 
the whole material so that, when copied out afresh, it read more 
fluently, while its conciseness rendered it more attractive to the 
long-suffering examiner. | 

Some of the earlier professional subjects frankly bored me, 
especially the study of botany, with its wearisome ‘ natural 
orders’ and the microscopic structure of various plants, herbs 
and simples, which the medical practitioner of by-gone genera- 
tions had to recognize and sometimes to collect for himself, in 
order to prepare his tinctures, infusions, and mixtures. Biology 
was more attractive, whilst chemistry, although I secured a 
medal in that subject, was crystal-clear only as regards its 
inorganic division, contrasting with the more complicated field 
of organic molecules which were only then beginning to be 
taught. 

From the outset anatomy was my special enthusiasm and 
best subject, listening in the earlier days to the dignified and 
ponderous periods of Professor Sir William Turner, supple- 
mented by more detailed work in the dissecting-rooms under 
a brilliant teacher, Johnson: Symington, who later became 
professor of anatomy in Belfast University. 

There were so many of us undergraduates that we had to 
share anatomical ‘ parts’ at the dissecting-room tables. By 
good fortune my partner happened to be ‘ Beefy’ Balfour, a 
solemn youth of powerful physique, a terror on the international 
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football field, but with the gentleness and good temper which 
so often accompany muscular prowess. Nothing ruffled him, 
even when I used his manual of anatomy one day to prop up 
the ‘ part’ which we were then dissecting together. (In later 
years he often told this story against me.) Beefy and I became 
fast friends. We read together, and coached each other 
successfully for our professional exams. Incidentally, during 
my undergraduate career I had the good fortune to be awarded 
a scholarship of £100 a year for three years. This unexpected 
affluence enabled me to supplement my modest pocket money, 
to buy an extravagant microscope and, best of all, during the 
long summer vacations, to travel to Germany, there to study 
the language and to attend various ‘ Ferien-kursen,’ or holiday 
courses. 

As we progressed from the intermediate studies, in anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology, to the clinical work of the hospital 
wards, where we saw and handled living patients, our interest 
and enthusiasm became further intensified. The clinical 
material at that time was inadequate for the large number of 
students who thronged the hospital wards and clinics. The 
year to which I belonged was numerically the largest of its 
times. Some two hundred of us graduated in the year 1894. 
Fortunately a large staff of skilled clinical teachers was available. 
We students were broken up into moderate-sized groups, each 
attached for a session to the wards of one teacher after another. 

To work in the wards of sturdy John Chiene, our professor 
of surgery, was a sheer delight. Chiene was a Fifeshire man, 
looking like a prosperous farmer, with broad shoulders, rugged 
clean-shaven features and a grim laconic manner, flavoured by 
a pawky humour. To his patients he was a model of gentleness 
and skill. He was a careful and deliberate operator. 

Many years later, during the South African war of 1900- 
1901, Chiene was one of the few civilian consulting surgeons sent 
out to help and advise medical officers in the field. His visits 
to various military units, often staffed by disciples of his own, 
were a triumphal progress. His kindly encouragement and 
sturdy common sense brought a breath of Scottish freshness 
into many a sultry hospital tent. 
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Years later, after the Great War, I went to call on him 
in his country house outside Edinburgh. I sent in my card and 
was duly ushered into his library. The old gentleman had 
long since forgotten me. He gazed solemnly at me for a few 
moments and then said: ‘‘ Who are ye?”’ I explained that 
I was an old pupil, come to pay my respects to my master. I 
mentioned that I had had the good fortune to secure his class 
medal in surgery, in the year 1894. He walked over to his 
book-shelves and took down an old memorandum book. This 
he scrutinized carefully and then said: “ Yes, that’s quite 
correct.” The ice thus broken, he quickly thawed and 
inquired what sort of work I was doing. I said I had settled 
in London and was now practising as a physician. He gazed 
on me sadly, and said: ‘‘ So ye’re a physician, are ye?... 
What a pity, what a pity!’ Soon, however, he cheered up, 
and entertained me with tales of his experiences in the South 
African war, where his services had been rewarded by a 
C.B. He went on to relate other anecdotes about his profes- 
sorial colleagues in the University. One was about Sir Thomas 
Fraser, who had held the chair of materia medica for an un- 
usually long stretch of years, far behond the official age-limit 
of sixty-five, which at the time of his appointment had not been 
enacted. When Tommy Fraser was somewhere about the age 
of eighty, he fell and broke his hip. Sir William Turner, by 
this time Principal of the University, visited him to suggest 
that perhaps the time had now come for him to retire and rest 
on his laurels. Turner himself had already relinquished his 
chair of anatomy, in order to take up the post of Principal. He 
and Fraser were much the same age. In reply to the Principal’s 
suggestion, Fraser, in his characteristic dry, deliberate manner, 
said : “ Look here, Turner, if you will retire, so will I.” The 
interview terminated. 

In my student days operative surgery was evolving through 
the antiseptic stage, in which infective germs are destroyed 
by means of germicidal lotions, which are necessarily irritating 
to the tissues. Although this was an enormous advance on the 
old pre-Listerian days of horrible, septic, infected wounds, 
‘laudable pus,’ and ‘hospital fever’ with its appalling 
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mortality, surgery had not attained to its more modern phase 
of asepsis, which aims at preventing the access of organisms to 
a surgical wound and employs sterile, non-irritant dressings. 
In some surgical theatres the carbolic steam-spray, devised by 
Lister, still survived. The fortunate student in charge of the 
carbolic kettle kept the operation wound enveloped in a 
Scotch mist of pungent carbolic acid. Incidentally, the spray- 
clerk, being nearer to the patient than any other student, got 
the best view of the operation, the other spectators being ranged 
in concentric tiers of the amphitheatre, beyond the barrier 
protecting the central enclosure. The surgeon and his assistant 
wore white linen coats and scrubbed their hands assiduously 
with carbolic lotion before each operation. The days had not 
yet arrived of white gowns, gauze masks to prevent infection 
from the breath, sterile caps to cover the scalp, rubber gloves 
for the hands, and rubber or linen boots for the feet, all of 
which are now the routine equipment of every surgical theatre. 

‘Tommy ’ Annandale, our professor of clinical surgery, was 
a picturesque survival from the older pre-anzsthetic and pre- 
antiseptic school in which he had been brought up. Unlike 
Chiene, who had already adopted the white linen operating- 
gown, Annandale operated in an old chocolate-coloured frock- 
coat with upturned sleeves, stiff with the coagulated gore of 
many operative exploits. He was a swift, brilliant, and fearless 
surgeon, a great ‘ character,’ with a flashing wit as keen as his 
amputation knife. I am told that, long years afterwards, at 
Annandale’s funeral obsequies, the horses drawing the hearse 
bolted and galloped at full speed towards the cemetery, to 
the horror of the solemn mourners following in the procession. 
If dear old Tommy’s spirit were supervising these proceedings 
from above, his sense of humour would have been vastly tickled 
by the incongruity of this sporting cavalcade. 

Professor Alexander Simpson (later Sir Alexander), our 
professor of midwifery and gynecology, was a kindly, gentle 
soul with an attractive, modest manner. He was clean-shaven, 
save for a large pair of ‘ Dundreary ’ side-whiskers. Although 
trained in the earlier days of minor gynecology, he set himself 
in middle life to acquire a more modern technique and duly 
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became a safe and often brilliant operator, able to carry out an 
abdominal or a Cesarean section as successfully as any of his 
surgical colleagues. He was devoutly evangelical and a leading 
spirit at prayer-meetings and revivalist gatherings for students. 
On occasions he would distribute to us tracts, written by his 
equally devout spouse. There is a tale how one morning the 
distribution of a tract coincided with the news of an addition 
to the Simpson family. Loud cheers greeted his entrance into 
the lecture-theatre. These were misunderstood by ‘ Granny,’ 
who beamed on his audience and modestly remarked : “‘ Don’t 
cheer me, gentlemen ! My wife did it all herself. ”’ 

He used to invite parties of his students to dinner at his 
house in Queen Street. At such functions wine was always 
offered ; but for the prudent guest the correct technique 
was to say: “* No, thank you, Professor. I never touch it. I 
only drink water from the crystal spring.’’ After dinner, we 
guests joined in hymns and prayers. One bright youth, who 
had thoughtlessly accepted the juice of the grape at dinner, 
proceeded to sing loudly and out of tune. On his attention 
being called to the discord; he was intelligent enough to 
remark: ‘‘ Oh, but I was so carried away by the words that 
I could not think of the tune as well.’’ Perhaps it was this 
same culprit who fell asleep during a long prayer. At the 
end, when everyone else had resumed their seats, he was 
discovered still on his knees. Granny beamed on him and 
said : “‘ Gentlemen, do not disturb him ! I have long thought 
he has been leading a riotous and sinful life. But now he is 
wrestling with himself. Let us all kneel down again, and unite 
our prayers with his.’ The company did so. This time, 
prompted by the tactful boot of a fellow-guest, the sinner rose 
with the rest. 

At the kitchen concerts, irreverent cartoons of our teachers 
were often on the walls. Once there was a particularly 
clever likeness of Granny, complete with whiskers and smiling 
face, and with his hands joined in an attitude of devotion. 
The caption was simply the mystic letters ‘ D.V., P.V.’ 

Dear old Sir Alexander lived to an advanced age until 
accidentally killed by a motor car in the streets of Edinburgh. 
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In those days we had no professional anzsthetists. Every 
surgical student, under the watchful eye of the house-surgeon, 
learned to administer chloroform to his patients by the so-called 
‘open’ method of inhalation. This consisted in pouring the 
volatile fluid into the open cone of a folded towel, which was 
then held over the patient’s face. Despite this primitive 
technique, the results were amazingly good, and fatalities 
under chloroform anesthesia were practically unknown in 
our day. 

Part of our work, when we reached our final year, consisted 
in attending midwifery cases and ‘ dispensary ’ patients in the 
noisome slums of the Canongate, Lawnmarket, and Cowgate, 
formerly the palaces of Scottish noblemen. These fine old 
Jacobean mansions were now filthy habitations, often housing 
a whole family in a single room, in one or other of the upper 
landings, reached by a steep stone staircase which opened 
on the ground floor on to a narrow dark alley or ‘ wynd.’ 
This district was a notorious haunt of criminals and at times 
risky for police constables. Yet we medical students were 
never molested, night or day. On the contrary, as we arrived, 
a local scout would shout up the stairs: “It’s a’ richt, lads ! 
It’s jist the young doctors.’” It was pitiful sometimes to find 
a sick patient and family in a bare room with ancient panelled 
walls, furnished with a straw pallet on the floor, and a few 
sticks of shabby furniture. We treated our patients with all the 
confidence of youth. Quite a number of them recovered. 

Surgeons of the modern school were already springing up. 
There was Frank Caird, a quiet intense little man with a 
beautiful surgical technique and an encyclopedic knowledge 
of surgery and its contemporary advances throughout the 
world. Equally brilliant in a different way was Harold Stiles 
(now Sir Harold) one of the few Englishmen in our Scottish 
garrison. As an undergraduate he swept the board of prizes 
and medals, including the Ettles scholarship of 1885. This he 
did with the greatest ease, without interfering, as he himself 
told us, with his various rollicking, and sometimes roistering, 
adventures. He was a lithe, muscular man, a fine gymnast, 
full of physical and mental energy. Handicapped originally 
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by a severe stammer, he courageously set himself to conquer 
this, in order to lecture to us students. Later in his career he 
became increasingly popular as a fluent and not always too 
concise after-dinner orator. Caird and Stiles in later years 
occupied in turn the chair of clinical surgery at the University, 
bringing additional lustre to the school. 

When in my penultimate year of undergraduate study, 
Stiles and I travelled together for our summer holiday to a 
little German village in the Hartz mountains. There he worked 
assiduously at the German language, while I spent most of my 
time wandering around the country-side, making friends with 
German students and their families and in the intervals reading 
German anatomical textbooks. Stiles and I used to have our 
midday dinner at the local inn, at which it was de rigueur 
to call for a stein of beer. I was then a congenital teetotaller, 
so Stiles nobly consumed my ration as well as his own. His 
German studies soon bore fruit, for within a year or two he 
published a successful English version of Kocher’s famous 
textbook of surgery. 

Alexis Thomson, another of our younger surgeons, was a close 
friend of Stiles, in conjunction with whom he ran a cram-class 
to assist those of us who were uneasy about our examination 
prospects. I attended this class for a term in the subject of 
materia medica and it was an inspiration to see the amount of 
life that these two succeeded in infusing into those dreary 
roots, leaves, and ‘ officinal’ preparations, for which I never 
could raise the slightest enthusiasm. Alexis was a big jovial 
man, bubbling over with good humour. He was an excellent 
surgeon and in later years succeeded to the chair of surgery in 
the University. Huis tragic death in Spain, after a paralytic 
stroke which had already put an end to his surgical activities, 
was a sorrow to his many friends and disciples. 

Undergraduate life in Edinburgh in the early ’nineties was 
by no means one of unremitting toil. I confess I never spent 
more than four hours a day at book-work : two hours before 
breakfast and two in the evening, standing up, with a book 
perched on a lectern, thereby ensuring oneself against falling 
asleep. Friday nights during the winter session were conse- 
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crated to meetings of the Royal Medical Society, a stately 
debating club for senior students and young post-graduates. 

One of our best undergraduate speakers in those days was 
a Chinese student, Lim Boon Keng, an alert stocky little man 
with jet-black hair and twinkling eyes. He first startled us, 
during an impromptu discussion on the subject of sleep, by 
reciting, with dramatic effect, Macbeth’s noble soliloquy, 
‘Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleave of Care.’ Lim arrived 
in Edinburgh wearing the traditional Chinese pig-tail. On 
being converted to Christianity, he promptly cut it off. After 
a distinguished academic career, graduating with first-class 
honours, he returned to the Far East, where he soon amassed 
fame and fortune. He resumed academic life and subsequently 
wrote a learned treatise on Confucianism, of which faith he is 
still a pillar. He is now, I believe, principal of a Chinese 
university. A few years ago I was shown a photographic 
group of Oriental mandarins amongst whom was included Lim, 
now almost unrecognizable in his solemn robes, with the long, 
white, narrow horse-tail beard and impassive features of 
the Chinese sage. 

On Friday nights, after adjournment of the Royal Medical 
Society meeting, three or four of us used to congregate regularly 
round a card-table in the rooms of one of the hospital residents, 
John Orr, a shrewd and canny Scot, a president of the Society. 
Here we played ‘ Nap’ for modest stakes till the early hours of 
the morning. On Saturdays I never worked at all, but ran 
regularly with the university harriers. Sunday, of course, was 
a day of rest. 

For centuries rigid lines of demarcation have been drawn 
between the various grades of society in Edinburgh. This 
city, rightly or wrongly, has the reputation of being an ‘ east- 
windy ’ ‘ west-endy ’ place, in contrast to the more plebeian 
cordiality of its wealthier rival, Glasgow. The exclusive upper 
social classes of Edinburgh, comprising the ‘nobility and 
gentry, together with judges, advocates, professors, hospital 
physicians and surgeons, some fashionable ministers and a few 
business magnates, were not unlike the concentric circles of the 
Ptolemaic astronomy, one above the other. Their celestial 
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inhabitants, kindly but patronizing, moved in a sphere far 
beyond our ken, a loftier zone to which we common or bour- 
geois folk never dreamed of gaining admission and from which 
we were separated by a chasm whose walls were difficult if 
not impossible to scale. 

Prior to graduation it seemed that the chief goal in life was 
to pass one’s final examination. After this achievement, life 
was to be one long triumphal progress. Even the man who was 
only ‘in for his final’ was looked up to with reverence and 
separated by an awesome gulf from his juniors who had 
surmounted only one or two of the professional examinations. 
Personally, I never peered into the future beyond the immediate 
ambition of passing the next examination, with or without 
honours as the case might be. Nor did I worry unduly about 
my own examination prospects, for I had sense enough to 
realize, without undue modesty, that if I were to be rejected, 
after securing the senior class medals in medicine and surgery, 
most of the other candidates would probably come down too. 
Hard work, however, was the best insurance against failure, 
and all of us worked hard. 

One of my chief academic rivals was a fellow-student named 
Robert Briggs, from Derby. I remember him still, with his 
classical features the perfection of which was diminished by a 
congenital over-development of his masseteric jaw muscles, so 
that when photographic groups were being posed, we were 
careful always to display Briggs not full-face but in profile, 
to his best advantage. He was a bright youth of slender 
physique, with an attractive singing voice. He was a brilliant 
student and one of the strongest candidates for the Ettles. He 
and I were great friends. A year before our graduation we 
went together to Jena, he to learn German and I to attend a 
holiday course on physiological psychology. While there, 
Briggs told me of his intention to go up for the English ‘ con- 
joint’ diploma next year, at the same time as the University 
degree in Edinburgh. Although I felt this was rather a risky 
programme, since the subjects of examination and the methods 
of teaching were different in the two cities ; yet I could not but 
accept his challenge to go and do likewise, an adventure which 
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I was sure would meet with the whole-hearted disapproval of 
our Edinburgh teachers. 

Accordingly, when the time came for the final exams, 
Briggs and I both applied for early viva voce examinations 
in Edinburgh, taking the whole five or six subjects on two 
successive days. We then took train for London, where we had 
already entered our names as candidates. On arrival we 
proceeded to fill in a week or so making a hasty tour of the 
hospitals, to see how London teachers approached their 
subjects. One day at Charing Cross hospital we attended the 
out-patient clinic of an old friend of Briggs, an assistant surgeon 
on the staff. He welcomed us warmly, but on learning that we 
proposed going up for the conjoint exam and taking all three 
subjects of medicine, surgery, and midwifery at one fell swoop, 
he was doubtful of our prospects and advised that we might 
have a better chance if we were to attend lectures and clinics 
in London for a couple of months. This damped our optimism, 
but having come so far, and put ourselves down for early 
viva voce examinations, too, we decided to take the risk. Fortu- 
nately, both of us passed successfully and were already in 
possession of our English medical diplomas before we returned 
to Edinburgh, just in time to see our names in the final lists 
posted up at the University gateway. Wedid not at the time 
realize the risks we had run, nor the horror that would have 
been aroused in Edinburgh if a couple of her honours men had 
failed at a strange examination in London, a mishap which 
might easily have happened. However, all’s well that ends 
well, for at the 1894 graduation I had the good fortune to be 
awarded the Ettles scholarship as the ‘most distinguished 
graduate of the year.’ 


Having now in 1894 reached the stage of a qualified young 
medical practitioner, the problem of my further career pre- 
sented itself. I had no one of expert knowledge to advise me, 
and had to make up my own mind. Most of my fellow-gradu- 
ates were destined for general family practice, especially those 
who were fortunate enough to inherit a practice or partnership, 
or who had the necessary capital to buy one. Others took 
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assistantships, with the same end in view. This programme, 
however, did not attract me. 

I had then to make a choice between a medical and a 
surgical career. In view of my strong anatomical leanings, 
the field of pure surgery (which largely consists in applied 
anatomy), was my first inclination. As his senior medallist, 
John Chiene offered me his house-surgeonship as a start-off. 
Had I only possessed the necessary capital, to travel and 
study in other clinics at home and abroad, and to maintain 
myself frugally for a term of years while awaiting the chance 
of a permanent hospital appointment, without which no 
surgeon could hope to gain a clientéle, I would gladly have 
made the venture. But circumstances were such that I had 
regretfully to relinquish such a plan, since it was necessary for 
me to earn my livelihood from the outset. My parent, who 
had generously provided my expenses throughout my under- 
graduate career, both in arts and in medicine, and who had a 
large family still to launch on the world, informed me that 
I must henceforth expect to stand on my own feet. This I 
was eager to do. 

Accordingly, I turned to medicine, which offered a more 
immediate prospect, since young physicians in Edinburgh could 
usually earn a modest living by general medical practice, 
before they succeeded in securing an appointment on the staff 
of the Infirmary, such a post being sine qua non for consulting 
practice. 

In 1895 I was selected as house-physician in the wards of the 
professor of medicine, Sir Thomas Grainger Stewart, who had 
been knighted a year or so before. 

Sir Thomas, my earliest chief, for whose kindness and support 
I shall be ever grateful, was a man of sturdy physique with a 
dignified, courtly manner and a rotund oratorical delivery. 
He was a sound physician and a good clinical teacher. He was 
also a pillar of the Kirk. In this connection an amusing inci- 
dent once occurred. Dear old Grainger and his family regularly 
occupied the most important front pew in the gallery of the 
fashionable church which they attended. It was an impressive 
sight for the rest of the congregation to see them file in, every 
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Sunday morning, shepherded by the professor himself. One 
. day a sporting scion of the family, bending down to perform 
his preliminary devotions, carelessly threw his overcoat on the 
edge of the pew, with part of the garment hanging over. To 
the amusement and delight of the congregation, and to the 
horror of Sir Thomas and his fellow-elders, a pack of playing- 
cards fell out of the pocket and fluttered widely amongst the 
worshippers in the body of the church. Whether the minister’s 
sermon on the following Sunday was on the text of the Last 
Trump, I do notknow. Ifnot, he missed a great opportunity. 

For several months prior to receiving the accolade from 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria, Sir Thomas’s approaching 
honour had been intelligently anticipated by many of his 
colleagues and disciples. In those days the manufacturers of 
Pears’ Soap had a popular advertising poster, painted by the 
distinguished artist Millais, representing a plump infant 
crawling in a bath and reaching up with its little hand towards 
a cake of Pears’ Soap outside, with the caption: ‘ He won't 
be happy till he gets it.” This cartoon was skilfully copied as a 
wall-decoration for one of the annual kitchen concerts in the 
Infirmary. But there were a couple of bright alterations. 
One was by substituting dear old Grainger Stewart’s massive 
head and bearded features for those of the baby, a ludicrous 
combination ; the other was to replace the cake of soap by a 
coronet. The caption: ‘ He won't be happy till he gets it,’ 
remained unchanged. Grainger took the joke very well, all 
the more complacently since the prophecy was duly fulfilled 
a short time afterwards. 

For six happy months I lived in the residency mess of the 
Royal Infirmary, in company with eleven other lively and 
energetic young men. In those days we were paid no salary, 
receiving only our board and lodging, but the competition 
for such appointments was very keen, in view of the small 
number of posts compared with the huge number of young 
graduates from whom they were selected. As in every other 
first-class interne-ship, the experience of studying large numbers 
of serious cases, and, under the eye of one’s chief, of directing 
their treatment in the wards, was invaluable. From time to 
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time we studied each other’s patients and delivered our 
opinions thereon with due care and solemnity. 

I happened to be specially interested in neuro-anatomy, 
having attended an extra course on that complicated subject 
under the expert guidance of Alexander Bruce, the leading 
authority in Scotland. It was a result of bearing in mind 
some of Bruce’s demonstrations of the deeper brain-tracts 
that led me to make a lucky diagnosis in a case of deep-seated 
tumour of the cerebellum. Sir Thomas accepted my diagnosis 
and generously gave me full credit for it in a clinical lecture. 
He then handed over the patient to Annandale for opera- 
tion, again explaining that the diagnosis was mine. The 
tumour turned out to be located exactly as foretold and was 
brilliantly extracted, the patient remaining well for many 
years afterwards. This was one of the earliest recorded cases 
of tumour in this region of the brain to be recognized and 
successfully removed. The happy incident, which brought 
me more kudos than I deserved, served to turn my youthful 
energies still more strongly into the field of clinical neurology, 
the subject which later became my life’s work. 

On completing my term of office as a house-physician I had 
the good fortune to be selected by William Rutherford, the 
professor of physiology, to be his junior university assistant, 
at an annual salary of some £150. 

William Rutherford, F.R.S., was the most picturesque figure 
in the medical faculty. He was a heavily built man with an 
enormous head, massive features, black hair, and a broad 
Assyrian beard. He walked with a majestic gait, eyelids 
drooping and head thrown back, as if to compensate for his 
downward gaze. His deep bass voice and slow solemn chanting 
intonation matched his awe-inspiring presence. He was an 
accomplished musician and sang German lieder better than 
many:a professional vocalist. His most important physiological 
researches had been on the subject of the bile-pigments : 
known as bilirubin, biliverdin, and bilicyanin. It followed 
almost automatically that he was everywhere referred to by 
the name of ‘ Billy Rubin.’ He probably knew this, but we 
were never sure. One evening at a banquet of the Royal 
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Medical Society it fell to my lot, as one of the presidents, to 
propose his health as our chief guest. In the course of my 
remarks a sly allusion to the bile-pigments brought down the 
house. Next day I had a summons to go and interview him. 
With trepidation I presented myself, anticipating some sort of 
reprimand for the previous night’s lése majesté. What was my 
amazement when he not only offered me the junior post 
amongst his three assistants but also heaped coals of fire on 
my head by presenting me with his tickets for a Wagner musical 
festival, to be held that summer at Bayreuth. Needless to say, 
I jumped at both of these opportunities. I travelled to Bayreuth 
where I found that the seat reserved for me was in the best 
part of the auditorium, immediately behind Alexandra, Princess 
of Wales, who was visiting the festival incognita. This was my 
first experience of serious opera, at which every note was 
awaited with breathless‘attention. We listened eagerly to great 
operatic personages for hours at a stretch, with occasional 
adjournments between the acts to snatch a meal. 

On my return to the more prosaic environment of physio- 
logical laboratories I spent a strenuous year striving to satisfy 
my new chief, who seemed to take a special fancy to my quick 
temperament, so different from his own. My particular duty 
was to assist him in the preparation and rehearsal of the next 
day’s lecture. This rehearsal occupied several hours, during 
which each experiment was carefully performed and if neces- 
sary repeated, so as to ensure a flawless performance. Even 
the well-prepared diagrams, hung in profusion on the screen 
behind, had to be so arranged that he could indicate each one 
with his pointer, without turning round. Rutherford really 
lived for his lectures, which were a daily tour de force, much 
better than any textbook then available and followed with 
breathless interest by his audience. A knowledge of Ruther- 
ford’s lectures was, in fact, enough to pass a candidate through 
the ordinary examination in physiology at any of the medical 
schools in the kingdom. Another duty entrusted to me was 
that of conducting revisal classes for the undergraduates. 
These tutorial classes Rutherford rehearsed with me almost as 
carefully as if he himself had been the tutor. During the 
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vacations he associated his assistants with himself in physiological 
researches, striving to transmit to us some of his marvellous 
technique and of his scrupulous accuracy in making and 
recording observations. Despite this intensive training, I 
discovered that I had no special inclination for a laboratory 
career, my preference being for clinica} work. Rutherford 
soon realized this, and when I confided my plans to him, he 
cordially volunteered to back me, in the event of my applying 
for some clinical post elsewhere. 

By this time I had directed my plans towards the possibility 
of working in the National Hospital at Queen Square in 
London, which was then the leading neurological hospital of 
England. Several of its physicians were personal friends of 
my Edinburgh chiefs, Grainger Stewart and Rutherford. It 
was therefore decided that if a vacancy as house physician 
occurred there, I was to present myself as a candidate, not- 
withstanding my unfamiliarity with London methods and 
London teachers. Whilst holding myself in readiness for this 
new adventure, crouching, as it were, for the spring, I did some 
intensive study in neuro-anatomy and in the reading of 
Gowers’s great textbook, to get into training for the next 
phase of my career. 

By this time I was beginning to realize that if I aimed at 
attaining a position as a consulting physician in Edinburgh, 
already over-populated with teachers, there were certain 
handicaps against which I should have to contend, apart from 
the long wait and the inevitable slowness of promotion. I 
possessed neither social influence nor financial backing, both 
of which factors were of considerable local importance. On 
looking round Edinburgh professional circles, securely grouped 
around the University and medical school, it was significant 
to note how several] families were conspicuously successful in 
securing Official appointments, both in hospital and elsewhere. 
This, of course, may have been due to their superior hereditary 
talents. But, apart from this, a new man, outside the sacred 
circle, with little money, no social pull, and no family escalator 
was likely to have a hard struggle if he attempted to rise above 
his original socia] level as a tradesman’s son. I foresaw that 
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the chances of professional success, remote for one who was 
not born in the rarefied stratosphere of Modern Athens, would 
be brighter if he had the courage to break away into the 
wilderness and hazard the adventure of a rougher path. 

This tendency to social exclusiveness, not altogether free 
from nepotism, was by no means confined to Edinburgh. It 
existed, and still exists, in other places, being well marked 
in London and other academic centres, forming a natural 
barrier against the intrusion of a stranger. The reaction is 
part of the herd-instinct, normally implanted in human 
beings, even among their higher types. But once an outsider 
succeeds in gaining admission into a strange herd, he becomes 
assimilated and absorbed by it, and often develops a tendency 
to conform with his new colleagues in their prejudice against 
the infusion of new blood. 

Another consideration, looming dimly even then, was that 
if this professional adventure turned out successful, and if I 
were fortunate enough to emerge as a prize-winner, the ultimate 
rewards, scanty in Scotland, were likely to be greater and 
more numerous in the world outwith. 

Immature and inexperienced as I was, I determined to take 
the plunge. As events turned out, this decision to migrate to 
the wider arena of London, the most important step in my 
career, proved more fortunate than I could have foreseen. 


CHAPTER TWO 


LAUNCHED IN LONDON 


MEMORIES OF A HOUSE-PHYSICIAN 
1896-1898 


HAVING LEARNED THAT A vacancy as house-physician was about 
to occur in the famous National Hospital for Nervous Diseases 
in Queen Square, London, I made plans to become a candidate 
by collecting testimonials from my teachers in Edinburgh. 
Whether general testimonials are of any real value in com- 
petitions for billets of this sort, is an open question. My own 
impression is that they are so often couched in vague, eulogistic, 
general terms that they carry comparatively little weight. 
What really count are the supplementary personal letters, 
written to individual members of the selection committee, dis- 
closing the writer’s frank estimate of the candidate’s merits and 
his suitability for the particular post. Be this as it may, in the 
autumn of 1896 I was selected as junior house-physician and 
came up to London, full of enthusiasm and determined to do 
my best. 


The National Hospital at that time was at the summit of its 
fame. It possessed a brilliant staff, unrivalled in England for 
erudition and originality of thought. No fewer than five of 
them, Hughlings-Jackson, Bastian, Ferrier, Gowers, and 
Horsley, were Fellows of the Royal Society, a record which has 
never been approached by any other British hospital, before or 
since. Others of its members were already famous, or were 
later to become so. 

With a few exceptions, our chiefs were already men of sixty 
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or older, an age which to me in those days appeared venerable 
and almost on the brink of dissolution. I do not know how they 
themselves felt about it, but to-day, at the age of sixty-nine, it 
is curious that I do not feel, or perhaps do not realise, my own 
senility, which to my juniors may now be all too evident. 

The resident medical staff at that time consisted of but two 
house-physicians, senior and junior. It was a wise tradition 
that candidates should already have held an interne-ship in a 
general hospital. No time-limit was laid down for the duration 
of their office when appointed, but after a year or longer, at his 
own discretion, the senior usually moved on to some other post 
and the junior was promoted to fill his place. 

My senior was Wilfred Harris, who had already had a 
brilliant undergraduate career at St. Mary’s Hospital, to 
which institution he returned later, on appointment to its 
permanent visiting staff, becoming a leading authority on the 
diagnosis and treatment of neuralgias. Harris was a dark- 
haired, thick-set man of reserved manner, possessed of great 
energy and ability, a careful and systematic observer, whose 
brains I proceeded to pick to the best of my ability. He was 
also a good violinist and used to perform agreeably at hospital 
and other concerts. 

When Harris left, a few months later, and I became the 
senior, my junior was James Collier, another Cambridge and 
St. Mary’s man, who, like Harris before him, was already an 
M.R.C.P., i.e., qualified for and committed to consultant 
practice. Collier was a stimulating colleague, lithe and active, 
with swift speech, a keen, razor-like mind, and an uncanny 
faculty for lightning diagnosis. He was a good athlete, both 
as a sprinter and lawn-tennis player. He was also an enthusi- 
astic and accomplished fly-fisher, both for trout and salmon, 
and throughout his life spent most of his holidays in that form 
of sport. He was determined from the first to attain to the 
visiting staff at Queen Square, an ambition which he duly 
realized. He also rose to be physician to St. George’s Hospital. 
His brilliant clinical demonstrations in later life, both there and 
at the National Hospital, were highly popular and brought 
him deserved renown. In his earlier days he was an inveterate 
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cigarette-smoker. Sometimes in his laboratory he would keep 
two or three cigarettes simultaneously alight, laying them down 
and picking them up in succession as he roamed to and fro 
from one table to another. Being a non-smoker myself, this 
used to amuse me considerably. Many years later, in 1913, 
Collier and I were joint-secretaries at the neurological celebra- 
tions of the international medical congress. We remained firm 
friends, and it was a great loss to all who knew him when he 
died of acute pneumonia in 1936, at the climax of his pro- 
fessional career. 

There was a curious custom in those days at the National 
Hospital (I do not know whether it still holds) whereby instead 
of house-physicians being officially allotted to the various 
visiting physicians, the senior resident, who had to attend one- 
half of them, had the personal choice of those whom he pre- 
ferred, leaving the other half to his junior. This selection was 
made when the junior man became senior in his turn. It 
sometimes happened, therefore, that he took over as senior one 
or more of the teachers to whom he had already been attached. 
This somewhat anomalous arrangement, of which they must 
‘have been aware, the visiting physicians seemed to accept 
philosophically as a matter of minor importance. 

Unlike most other hospitals, the individual wards in the 
National were not ear-marked for separate physicians. Some- 
times patients under the charge of two or three different 
physicians were congregated in the same ward. One dis- 
advantage of this arrangement was that occasionally two 
physicians might happen to visit a ward at the same time, each 
of them attended by his satellite house-physician, clinical 
clerks and post-graduate visitors. 

My two years spent at Queen Square as house-physician 
were busy, happy, and full of unfailing interest to a young 
worker able to appreciate the inestimable advantage of 
personal contacts with world-famous teachers. The house- 
physician spent all his working hours, from morn till dewy eve, 
in the wards, examining patients and carefully recording his 
observations for the information and criticism of his chiefs, who 
arrived after lunch, each on his appointed day. House- 
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physicians were not allowed to attend out-patient clinics, even 
if they had time todoso. Their attention was devoted to the 
intensive study of the more serious or complex cases sent into 
the wards for examination and treatment. In some ways this 
elimination of trivial cases had its advantages ; on the other 
hand, opportunities were sometimes missed of studying the 
earlier stages of maladies the rapid recognition of which, on 
incomplete evidence, can only be acquired in the panorama 
of an out-patient department. 

All one’s time as a house-physician was occupied in examin- 
ing and treating patients in the wards. Different chiefs 
varied in their reactions. Thus, for example, some listened 
placidly and without comment, to the house-physician’s 
notes read out at the bedside ; others not only verified but 
corrected them, kindly or sarcastically as the case might be. 
It was a stimulus to watch the different ways in which these 
great men approached the study of a case. Some addressed 
the sufferer impersonally ; others treated him with courtesy 
and kindliness ; a few were impatient, rude, and even domi- 
neering, striving for dramatic effect, oblivious of the object- 
lesson they unwittingly afforded to their audience. 


Following the example of my predecessors, I decided to 
secure the additional qualification of M.R.C.P. After a few 
weeks of intensive reading I successfully sat for this exam in 
1897. The preliminary fee for admission to the examination, 
amounting to six guineas, I was able to produce at the time, 
but the balance of thirty-four guineas, payable a few days later 
by successful candidates, I had to borrow. 


John Hughlings Jackson, the father of modern English 
neurology, was the Nestor of our staff, famous not only as a 
clinical physician but also as a philosopher, whose thoughts 
and maxims even now exercise their influence upon researches 
in the study of the human brain. Jackson was the earliest 
successful worker in the elucidation of the functions of certain 
parts of the brain, and especially of its highest and most 
complex region, the cerebral cortex. Non-medical readers 
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may be interested to know that one particular variety of 
localized brain-storm, so-called Jacksonian epilepsy, is perman- 
ently associated with his name, although this was only one part 
of his pioneer work. His philosophic predictions were not 
always easy to understand, yet they often pointed the way to 
fruitful lines of research, carried out by his disciples all over 
the scientific world. 

Jackson, by the time I knew him, had retired from the 
London Hospital under the age limit, but still visited the 
National Hospital regularly. He had a lofty, domed forehead 
and deep-set eyes. His white beard had a curious twist 
towards the left side of his chin. His voice and manner were 
gentle and retiring. The marble portrait-bust of him, now in 
the entrance-hall of the hospital, does not do him justice ; 
It gives him a stern expression which he never displayed to any 
of us. During his ward-rounds he spoke but little and limited 
himself to a few laconic remarks, every word of which was 
treasured by those privileged to hear them. Sometimes after 
listening to his house-physician’s enthusiastic account of a 
patient’s case, he would ask: ‘‘ And what treatment are you 
giving him?’’ If the answer met with his approval, he said 
so. If not, he would say: ‘‘I would suggest so-and-so for 
your consideration, but only if you agree.’’ Of course, his 
slightest hint was accepted as law. He used to drive about 
the streets of London in his open brougham, deep in thought, 
with his head sunk on his chest. From time to time he would 
take me with him for a drive, during which his conversation 
roamed over various by-ways of physiological psychology, 
such as the origin and nature of laughter, the functions of the 
deeper parts of the brain, the sensations of hunger and thirst, 
and so on. He was a voracious reader, not only of scientific 
works but also of ‘ yellow-back’ novels, of which he would 
usually buy one at a railway bookstall when going on a train 
journey. He used to tear off the bright outside covers and 
stuff the mutilated remainder into his pocket, so that when 
he took it out to read during the journey, it eluded the attention 
of his fellow-travellers. This was the time of his career when 
he was publishing in the Lancet a series of short articles, entitled 
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‘ Neurological Fragments,’ sometimes abstruse and difficult to 
grasp. He used to present me with duplicate proof-sheets of 
these, to add to my personal archives. I once had the honour 
of collaborating with him in a joint paper published on a 
case of obscure brain tumour, where the ordinary chief would 
have been content with a mere mention of his junior’s name. 

Charlton Bastian of University College, a quiet and reserved 
man, was one of the most intellectual physicians of his day. 
His book on aphasia approached the subject from a new angle. 
Aphasia may be described to non-medical readers as a condi- 
tion of brain disorder in which the faculty of speech in a person 
of normal intelligence becomes impaired or even lost. Some- 
times the patient’s difficulty is in expressing his thoughts in 
words ; in other cases it is a difficulty in recognizing the mean- 
ing of other people’s words, which he hears or reads. Bastian’s 
view-point was different from that of the classical writers such 
as Broca in France, and Wernicke in Germany. The medical 
public, for teaching purposes at any rate, prefers to have its 
theories simplified as far as possible ; Bastian’s chain of reason- 
ing was too intricate for ordinary readers, and this may be why 
it never attained the popularity it deserved. _He was better 
known to the world at large as a protagonist in the much- 
discussed problem as to the possibility of spontaneous genera- 
tion of life. Pasteur and his followers, who laid the foundation 
of the modern doctrine as to the origin of every living organism 
from a pre-existing organism, enunciated a theory which 
experience has confirmed and broadened. Bastian was one 
of its opponents. In his book on Modes of Origin of Living 
Organisms he claimed to have produced lowly organisms 
experimentally in sterile cultures of nutrient material, from 
which all outside microbes had been excluded. His observa- 
tions were not confirmed, but in Victorian times they afforded 
ammunition for heated discussions on the subject of evolution. 

My kind friend and patron, David Ferrier of King’s College 
Hospital, subsequently Sir David Ferrier, always brought with 
him into the wards a bracing and sunny atmosphere of enthu- 
siasm. An Aberdonian by birth, he was a man of great classical 
erudition. Before entering on a medical career he had already 
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carried off a philosophical fellowship which entailed working 
in Germany and acquiring a knowledge of its language and 
literature. His pioneer experimental work on cerebral localiza- 
tion gained for him world-wide renown. He declined to 
accept professorial honours in a university and preferred to 
take up clinical work, in which he was so successful that in 
his day he had the largest neurological practice in England. 
Ferrier was a dapper little man, scrupulously well dressed and 
groomed, spick and span, with singularly elegant hands and 
feet. He walked with a characteristic springy gait. His 
clear-cut features and piercing hawk-like glance made him 
conspicuous in any assembly. A fellow-Scot, he took a personal 
interest in me from the very first, and frequently invited me 
to his hospitable home circle in Cavendish Square. 

Gowers of University College, later Sir William Gowers, 
was the most dramatic member of our staff. He was a man of 
moderate physique with keen features, white hair and beard, 
a searching expression and a loud, strident voice which pene- 
trated from one end of the ward to another. He was a brilliant 
clinical demonstrator and his ward-visits were a joy to his 
audience and to himself. He carefully verified the accuracy of 
case-records read out to him and often supplemented them by 
additional shrewd observations. At times he was a trifle 
ruthless in his comments, both upon his assistants and his 
patients, but I am sure it did us all good. 

Gowers was the author of the best textbook of nervous 
diseases in the English language, a monumental work, 
closely packed with personally observed facts, a work to which 
we always turned for enlightenment on difficult points. Gowers 
scorned second-hand opinions or any observations that he 
could not vouch for himself. He was an accomplished steno- 
grapher and recorded all his notes in shorthand, a habit which 
he used to enjoin on all his friends and pupils. There was no 
surer way to his approval than by sending him a note written 
in shorthand, which he would usually send back to the writer, 
carefully corrected. For a time I struggled to learn the art, 
but found it less convenient than ordinary manuscript, not 
only as regards speed (though this would doubtless have 
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improved with practice), but also because stenographed notes 
are indecipherable save by a reader skilled in the same art. 
Gowers had a remarkable facility for recondite words, even in 
ordinary conversation. One of his earliest remarks to me 
referred to an attack of hiccup as an ‘ inveterate singultus.’ 
Sir Victor Horsley, of University College, the fifth star of 
our F.R.S. galaxy, was already, though not yet forty years of 
age, at the height of his fame, not only as the leader of English 
neurological surgery, but also as a brilliant and original 
experimenter and physiologist. To watch Horsley operate on 
a brain case was a stimulating experience. It took him only 
a few minutes to make a window in the skull, amid a shower of 
bony splinters. Once within the cranium, he was swift yet 
cautious. The very speed of his operations spared his patients 
a considerable degree of surgical shock which, in those days, 
sometimes followed the work of slower operators. In conjunc- 
tion with his friend, Charles Beevor, he always devoted one 
morning a week to experimental work in the laboratories of 
University College. Besides supplementing many of Ferrier’s 
observations on cerebral localization, Horsley carried out 
pioneer experiments on the cerebellum and other regions of the 
brain ; also important investigations on the functions of the 
thyroid gland. He was a man of dynamic energy, with strongly 
marked features and a crisp, decided manner. He was an 
excellent diagnostician, a fine anatomist, and a swift and fearless 
operator : perhaps at times too swift by modern standards. 
He was a keen controversialist and a born gladiator, plunging 
gaily into many a fray within and without the medical pro- 
fession. When attacked by a band of well-meaning, woolly- 
headed enthusiasts, calling themselves anti-vivisectionists, 
Horsley promptly took up the gauntlet, and with word and pen 
soundly trounced their spokesmen, and their still more voluble 
spokeswomen, to the satisfaction and amusement of all scientific 
research workers. He was also an active medical politician, 
undaunted even when on the losing side ; as for example when 
he supported Mr. Lloyd George’s National Health Act, 
against the overwhelming majority of the medical profession. 
It is noteworthy there was soon a complete volte face on the 
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part of that same majority and that his views ultimately 
prevailed. 

In the early days of the Great War, Horsley’s unrivalled 
experience as a brain surgeon was for a time overlooked by 
the military authorities and he was allotted a mere territorial 
captaincy on the staff of one of the London military hospitals. 
A few months later, however, the Director-General, Sir Alfred 
Keogh, wisely intervened, and sent him to the Near East as 
colonel and consulting surgeon. 

In 1916, when serving in Mesopotamia, he was struck down 
by sunstroke and died within a few hours, to the distress of 
the whole medical world. Horsley was a convinced and 
militant teetotaller. Some of us wondered whether his enthu- 
siasm on this point may have been a factor in his fatal illness, 
leading him to expose himself too fearlessly to the tropical sun ; 
for he used to maintain the thesis that sunstroke hardly ever 
occurred in non-alcoholic individuals. 

Charles Ballance, of St. Thomas’s Hospital, was our other 
surgeon. He was a dark-haired man of fine presence with a 
solemn, deliberate manner, a widely read scholar and philoso- 
pher, with an erudite literary style and a great fondness for 
Shakespearean quotations. He was a man of deep religious 
convictions, possibly associated with his Huguenot ancestry. 
Had he entered the Church, I feel sure he would have attained 
and adorned the episcopal bench. His chief achievements as a 
surgeon were in the domain of aural and brain surgery. In the 
latter field, having been appointed on the staff of Queen 
Square, largely on Horsley’s recommendation, he always stood 
aside chivalrously in favour of his senior colleague, Horsley. 
He was unhurried in his judgment of his fellow-men, but once 
he had made up his mind, he was a loyal and tenacious friend. - 
It was a year or more before Ballance exchanged with me more 
than a few formal sentences. Then he thawed rapidly and 
invited me to collaborate with him in a research on the 
regeneration of nerves, a subject which he pursued till his 
latest years. This chance I grasped gladly. For many months 
I used to go down with him twice a week to the physiological 
laboratories of the Brown Institute, south of the river, where 
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he and I carried out experiments on rabbits, cats, and 
monkeys. 

The results of these were published in a monograph entitled 
The Healing of Nerves. This work involved delicate micro- 
scopic studies. Accordingly I utilized my month’s summer 
holiday by travelling across to Germany, where I worked 
strenuously in the laboratories of the Senkenbergisches Institut 
in Frankfurt-am-Main, under the guiding eye of the genial 
Weigert, the great neuro-histologist, and his colleague Edinger, 
whose book on the structure of the brain was already a standard 
work. Incidentally, both of these famous scientists, who 
brought such lustre to German neurology, were of Hebrew 
race and of its most cultured type. 

Another picturesque figure was Sir Felix Semon, our laryngo- 
logist. Semon, born in Danzig, was a medical student in 
Germany when the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 broke out. 
He at once threw up his studies, joined a Uhlan regiment, and 
fought as a cavalryman in several engagements. He gained a 
German war-decoration, which he wore at public functions, to 
our great admiration. At the close of hostilities he resumed his 
medical career and ultimately came to London, where he 
rapidly attained both professional and social success. There 
was no hostility to Jews in England. He was a bright, restless, 
energetic little man with a bristling moustache and an attrac- 
tive German accent. Even now I can hear him saying to a 
patient: “‘Open your mouse, and breeze qvite qvietly.”’ 
We always looked forward with pleasure to his visits. A witty 
raconteur and a bridge expert, Semon was a personal friend of 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales. 

Amongst my social contacts outside the hospital, I never 
‘forget Robert Hutchison, colloquially known to his friends as 
“Bobby Hutch.’ He graduated as Ettles scholar the year 
before myself in Edinburgh University, where he gained a 
great reputation as a clear thinker and an eloquent and incisive 
speaker. He and I served together for several sessions 
as assistants in the department of physiology, under the 
awe-inspiring direction of William Rutherford, to whose 
extraordinary personality I have already referred. 
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Hutchison came up to London about the same time as 
myself. He began by securing the post of house-physician to 
the Hospital for Sick Children in Great Ormond Street, just 
round the corner from Queen Square. Thereafter he devoted 
himself mainly to the study of pediatrics and in due course 
rose to be senior physician both at Great Ormond Street and 
also at the London Hospital. His subsequent brilliant career is 
too well known to be recapitulated here. Always a persona 
grata in the solemn College of Physicians, he occupied its 
various offices in turn, and in 1938 deservedly attained to the 
dignity of President, a post which, as Sir Robert Hutchison, 
Bart., he now adorns. 

Even in those days it was not difficult to prophesy his future 
distinction. Tall, gaunt, and unusually serious, he occasionally 
unbent to friends like myself who refused to be overawed by 
his apparent solemnity. To dig him in the ribs in those days, 
physically or otherwise, was pretty sure to elicit a dry humorous 
response. On Saturday evenings he and I sat in the gallery at 
an occasional musical play. Unbelievable though it may now 
sound, I even have recollections of him singing a comic song. 


In 1897 Queen Victoria celebrated her golden jubilee by 
driving in procession from Buckingham Palace to a thanksgiving 
service at St. Paul’s. Seats along the route were beyond my 
means. But with Caledonian enterprise I wrote and offered my 
services as medical attendant to one of the grand-stands 
occupied by plutocratic ticket-holders in Pall Mall, meanwhile 
securing leave of absence from my hospital duties for the day. 
Somewhat to my surprise, my offer was accepted and I watched 
the wonderful little old lady, wearing for the first time for a 
generation a splash of white in her black widow’s bonnet, 
driving through her cheering subjects. The streets were 
brightly decorated with flags and banners, one of which I 
recall as singularly appropriate. It ran: ‘We are a Happy 
Family, V.R., V.R., V.R.’ 


After over two years of office as house-physician at the 
National Hospital I began to consider the possibility of securing 
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a permanent post on the visiting staff of some hospital in 
London, preferably a teaching hospital. This was contrary to 
the advice of one of my chiefs that there was little scope in 
London for a junior neurologist like myself. His opinion was 
that it might be wiser for me to switch over and devote myself 
to dermatology, a subject of which I knew little or nothing. 
But I plumped for neurology, which, after all, was my best 
subject, and entered the list of hospital aspirants, fortified by 
the backing of the Queen Square staff, together with that of 
my former chiefs in Edinburgh. 

The first vacancy for which I applied was at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. Here my modest application was unsuccessful and 
the post was secured by an older and better man, already on 
the consulting staff of Queen Square Hospital itself. 

The next teaching-hospital billet which fell vacant was at 
Westminster. On this occasion I had the good fortune to be 
elected, as fourth assistant physician. I was attached at first 
to the children’s out-patient department, with the additional 
duty of replacing any of my out-patient colleagues when 
absent. I was also allotted the unexpected task of taking up a 
lectureship on . . . materia medica, i.e. drugs and medicaments. 
Of this subject I was profoundly ignorant and had to read it up 
assiduously, for teaching purposes. 

Despite these minor difficulties, this post proved an important 
avenue of entry into the permanent hospital world of London. 


CHAPTER THREE 


EARLY DAYS IN HARLEY STREET 
1898—1900 


HAVING NOW SECURED A foothold in London as a junior hospital 
physician, one of my first steps, like that of every ambitious 
young medical man at that time, was to find a consulting- 
room in Harley Street, then as now the Mecca of the 
profession. | 

Harley Street, Wimpole Street, and their surrounding district 
are stately blocks of fine old Georgian houses. In their front- 
ages, seen from the outside, there is great uniformity, but 
internally there is a marked diversity in their plans; no two 
houses are alike. Built originally by wealthy merchants and 
country gentlemen, for occupation by themselves and their 
families, their public rooms were large, stately, and spacious, 
with marble mantel-pieces, classic Adams carvings, and elabor- 
ate ceilings, occasionally decorated with original Angelica 
Kaufmann paintings. No bow windows marred the plain 
outline of their austere fagades. Sometimes the railings flanking 
the entrance steps were supplemented by heavy iron inverted 
cones, to quench the footmen’s torches of visitors who might 
arrive during a fog. The dining-rooms were eminently suitable 
for gargantuan banquets and the reception-rooms for crowded 
routs and balls. In most of these houses a fine broad main 
staircase led upwards from the entrance-hall, usually supple- 
mented by a back staircase destined for humbler members of 
the household. Bedrooms and nurseries for the family filled 
the upper floors, whilst the servants inhabited the cimmerian 
depths of the basement. Bathrooms were not included in the 
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original design, and even up to comparatively recent times, 
water for these purposes had to be dragged upstairs in large 
ewers by a panting servant. The bather disported himself or 
herself in a couple of inches of water, poured into a wide, 
shallow metal tray or saucer. I myself used one of these 
contraptions for several years. Incidentally this tray was often 
fitted with a leather cover, so that the bath could be used as a 
hold-all during expeditions to the country. 

Vast gloomy basements accommodated the domestic staff, 
and were lavishly equipped with cellars and vast wine-bins. 
Each house had a small garden at the back, with a cottage in 
the mews for the coachman and footmen. The sounds and 
aroma of carriage-horses were then a familiar part of the 
atmosphere. These mews have since been re-modelled into 
garages, while only a few of the gardens now survive. Many 
of them have been built over and converted into billiard- 
rooms or additional suites of consulting-rooms. Bathrooms and 
passenger-lifts, originally unknown, have been interpolated, 
not always without disfigurement to the original architectural 
plans. 

This was the quarter to which leaders of the medical profession 
had gradually migrated, forsaking their former location in and 
around Finsbury Square in the City. For a time physicians 
and surgeons in Harley Street lived and practised in their own 
homes. Modern life, however, with its increasing inclination 
to escape from London to week-end country places, has 
changed the character of these fine old houses. By degrees a 
flood of medical sub-tenants appeared, in steadily increasing 
numbers, so that nowadays instead of the single name-plate 
on each front door, many of them are brass-bound with four, 
six, or even more name-plates. It is difficult to believe that 
every name-plate now in Harley Street necessarily connotes a 
distinguished medical authority ; yet the lay public still clings 
to this idea, and many a medical article in the daily Press, 
written ostensibly by a ‘ Harley Street specialist,’ carries greater 
weight with the public than if it had emanated from a different 
address. It is also interesting to observe during recent years 
the increasing proportion of pseudo-consultants, happily, if 
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cynically, termed ‘ consultoids,’ whose chief asset is not their 
professional status or knowledge, but their geographical loca- 
tion. Some enterprising practitioners carry on a suburban 
practice at ordinary fees and migrate during so many days a 
week to the Harley Street harvest-field, where they provide 
the same medical skill at considerably enhanced prices. The 
congestion has also been augmented in recent years by the 
arrival of a number of unqualified, freak practitioners. 

My first habitation was at the ‘far end’ of the street, i.e. 
the end remote from Cavendish Square, this latter being a 
dignified region where the houses were of even more palatial 
proportions, and where few as yet were disfigured by the 
presence of more than one name-plate. 

My own quarters consisted of a large consulting-room on the 
first floor, the original front drawing-room of the mansion, 
together with an attic bedroom of Spartan simplicity. Like 
my co-tenants, I had the joint use of a waiting-room on the 
ground floor. I made a brave show with a few impressive 
pieces of furniture, especially a large desk-table, behind which 
I sat, writing, studying, and waiting for the all-too-infrequent 
patients. Apart from out-patient work at hospitals, occasion- 
ally doubled or trebled when replacing my senior colleagues, I 
continued regular experimental and pathological researches in 
the laboratories of King’s College, to which I had free access 
through the kindness of my chief patron, Dr. Ferrier, then at 
the height of his professional prosperity. From time to time, 
when he left London, on holiday or other occasions, he paid 
me the compliment of entrusting to my care his private 
practice, a privilege for which I was both grateful and proud. 

Social or communal life amongst the inhabitants of this 
solemn street was disproportionately small, considering the 
hundreds of medical men who daily thronged its portals. This 
was because they belonged to different hospitals and medical 
schools, often rivals in the medical arena, so that the staff of one 
hospital had little or no communication with that of another. 
The accident of carrying on practice in the same street did 
not necessarily imply social contacts with one’s neighbours. 
I myself lived for twenty years next door to a house the inmate 
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of which I never knew, even by sight, although this was perhaps 
an extreme case. 

There were, however, numerous little social coteries, con- 
structed after the pattern of the modern atom, with one or 
two central protonic personalities and a larger number of 
electronic satellites revolving around them, each atom remain- 
ing isolated from the others. Occasionally these atoms com- 
bined for mutual benefit into larger molecules, constituting 
medical and scientific societies. Membership of these circles 
was slower of attainment than in a provincial town with 
well-established social and professional strata in which a 
new-comer readily found his level. Thus for several years I 
wandered up and down Harley Street, solitary but undismayed, 
despite its popular designation as ‘ The Valley of the Shadow 
of Death.’ 

My professional progress was slower than it might otherwise 
have been, partly because of deficiency of financial backing 
or social ‘ pull,’ and partly because of the natural defensive 
reaction evoked by the entry of another young competitor 
from the wild, but by no means woolly, north. With the 
exception of a few leaders, whose name and fame extended 
beyond London to the uttermost provinces, the average con- 
sultant’s practice was based on the support of his own pupils 
and hospital colleagues. In this respect, also, I was handi- 
capped. Westminster was one of the smallest of the teaching 
hospitals, while the great Edinburgh school, to which I had 
originally belonged, exercised but little influence in the greater 
world of London. Notwithstanding these conditions, I earned 
a modest living, by coaching candidates for the higher exams, 
translating articles from foreign scientific journals, hunting 
up literary references in the libraries for my seniors, and 
performing occasional autopsies on patients whom even they 
had failed to save. I carried on without getting into debt, 
although the margin at times was slender. In my first year of 
practice my gross income was about three hundred pounds, 
of which sum a hundred and fifty were absorbed by the rent 
of my consulting-room, whilst I lived happily, if frugally, on 
the remainder, travelling to and fro in London, providing 
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myself with food and clothing, and, incidentally, acquiring 
a useful knowledge of the least expensive restaurants and 
theatres. 

Those were the happy days of many contemporary friend- 
ships, which I can never forget. Dr. and Mrs. Ferrier often 
invited me to spend week-ends at their charming country 
house near Chalfont St. Giles, where we of the house parties 
used to act and sing bright plays and operettas in a little 
theatre designed by their architect son, Claude. 

There were also other kindly homes at whose hospitable 
board I used to sit. The Aarons family, a bright Australian 
circle, admitted me to their fire-side on the strength of my 
friendship with their eldest son, Sol, a rising gynzcologist. 
So strong were the Scottish sympathies of this delightful 
‘ Jewish family that they were colloquially nicknamed the 
‘Macaroons.’ Their hospitality was boundless. I could do 
little to return it, but on one occasion I brought them a stone 
jar of whisky with a label inscribed ‘ Seraph’s Breath.’ This 
seemed to strike a responsive chord, and became a by-word 
in the family. Sol subsequently amassed a fashionable obstetri- 
cal practice. Quite a number of the present members of the 
House of Lords entered this world under his guiding eye. He 
died some years after the Great War from an acute pancreatic 
infection, much to the sorrow of his friends and patients. 

Another family, whose unwearied kindness I shall ever 
remember, was that of the McDougalls in Blackheath. James 
McDougall was head of a great firm of flour-millers. Each 
member of his large family of sons and daughters was bright, 
cheerful, and accomplished. In those days I was a bit of a 
singer, but the songs they liked best and constantly encouraged 
me to warble were not only those of sentimental or classic 
type, like * Die beide Grenadier,’ but also popular Scottish 
choruses such as : 


‘ Although yer feet are flat, ye’re nane the waur o’ that, 
Ye’re ma bonny blue-eyed Scotch lassie Jean.’ 


The McDougalls had a string of riding-horses. I used to go 
riding on Sundays with the oldest son, Jim, who became a 
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life-long friend, one of the kindest and most generous souls 
that ever breathed. In 1935 he went on a South African tour. 
When in Johannesburg he chartered a special train to take a 
party of his friends up to the Victoria Falls. There he was 
suddenly taken ill with appendicitis and was rushed back by 
aeroplane to Johannesburg for operation, which unfortunately 
failed to save his life. 

All this time my friendship deepened with a sterling fellow- 
Scot, John Thompson-Walker, later Sir John, a bright young 
surgeon of modest manners and attractive personality. We 
had been contemporaries in Edinburgh. He came to London 
with the firm intention of rising to the top of the surgical 
tree. In this ambition he succeeded, for in due course he 
became the leading bladder and kidney surgeon in London. 
In those days before the Boer War he, like myself, had little 
or no private practice, but was fortunately blessed with an 
independent income, which rendered his financial position 
less precarious than mine. John Walker and I spent nearly 
all our leisure times together, i.e. about one evening a week, 
in theatrical and other relaxations. 

In those days we had a mutual friend, a young physician, 
who has since risen to high eminence in the profession, a 
kindly innocent soul to whom we were both attached. He 
had a touching confidence in our knowledge of strange foods 
and wines. One night we promised to take him as a guest 
to something unusual, in special Italian style, so that he 
might learn what a recherché meal really was like. Having 
squared the waiters beforehand, we introduced him to a 
restaurant in Soho where we had reserved a table. We started 
our banquet with coffee and liqueurs, followed by savouries, 
sweet, entrée, fish, and soup. He solemnly ploughed through 
the whole list, with ever-widening eyes, and it was not until 
we reached the hors d’ceuvres as the final dish that he realized 
the real state of affairs. He is now a solemn pundit, but 
should these lines happen to meet his eye, I feel sure that 
Dr. R. A. Young, now consulting physician to the Middlesex 
Hospital, will remember the incident and will forgive us again, 
as freely as he did at the time. 
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I came to know quite a number of rising young actors, 
some of whom I remember to this day. Franklin McCleay 
was a brilliant young Canadian, who played with conspicuous 
success the part of Cassius in Tree’s production of Julius Cesar, 
a part for which his lithe physique and keen intellectual 
features made him particularly suitable. He was happily 
married to a beautiful young actress, Grace Warner, who 
played heroine réles with charm and success. During my 
absence in South Africa McCleay died untimely after a short 
illness. 

At the McCleay’s little flat in Francis Street I used to meet 
a still more brilliant young actor, Robert Loraine, who had 
already made a name for himself as one of the protagonists 
in The Three Musketeers. Robert, who became one of my 
closest friends, was almost born to the stage. Trained by his 
father, an actor himself, Robert made his first appearance in a 
travelling repertoire company when still in his ’teens. He had 
one of the finest stage voices I ever heard. His knowledge of 
Shakespeare’s plays was profound, and it was impossible to 
hear him declaim such passages as Henry V’s noble speech 
before Harfleur without a quickening of the heart-beat. As 
soon as the Boer War broke out, Robert Loraine enlisted as a 
trooper in the Yeomanry. As a soldier he proved so efficient 
that he soon rose to the rank of sergeant ; but on the home- 
ward voyage, with the prospect of speedy return to civilian 
life, he addressed one of his superior officers with such sincerity 
that he was reduced to the ranks and came back to England 
a simple trooper. He promptly returned to the stage, where 
he achieved many triumphs, both in England and America. 
He also became a pioneer aviator and was among the little 
crowd of flying men congregated at Calais in 1909 in the 
hope of being the first to cross the English Channel, an honour 
which was captured by the brave Frenchman Blériot. 

Amongst my other theatrical friends was Lyn Harding, a 
dignified and scholarly actor of fine physique, with an active, 
alert brain. I remember one of his most striking successes 
in his early days on the London stage when he played in a 
drama called The Darling of the Gods. In this play, with its 
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oriental setting, Lyn Harding had the part of a dumb slave, 
crawling vengefully in pursuit of his victims. Although he 
never uttered a single word throughout the whole play, his 
poise, gestures, and personality gripped the audience whenever 
he appeared on the scene, rendering his performance one of 
the most impressive features of the production. To recall it, 
even now, almost makes one shudder. 

Two of my senior colleagues at Westminster were eminent 
in the hospital world. I believe it was mainly due to the weight 
of their influence that I was elected a member of the staff. 
Allchin, later Sir William Allchin, was our senior physician. 
He was a man of dignified presence and florid complexion, 
a polished speaker who could delight his audience with eloquent 
oratorical periods, often ingeniously evolved from the most 
flimsy material. He was a shrewd diplomatist, a member of 
the small inner ring which has always controlled the ponderous 
Royal College of Physicians, in which he occupied one official 
post after another. Next to him in seniority at Westminster 
was de Havilland Hall, a tall, black-bearded man, full of 
kindliness and hospitality, who did me many a good turn, 
both in hospital and elsewhere. He gave sumptuous dinner- 
parties to the large circle of general practitioners who wisely 
supported him. He once remarked to me that every mutton- 
cutlet on such occasions came back to him as a shoulder of 
lamb. He rose to be a censor, or senior examiner, in the College 
of Physicians, a solemn dignity, and lived to an advanced old 
age, retaining the admiration and affection of all who knew 
him. : 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN CAMPAIGN 
1900-1901 


ALTHOUGH IT IS NOW nearly forty years ago, I still have a vivid 
memory of those three years during which the courageous 
and elusive Boer ‘commandos’ not only held up our British 
armies, but also inflicted on them several sharp defeats, 
before the home authorities realized that this was not just 
another of the minor wars against semi-civilized opponents, 
to which they had been accustomed in the past. The Boer 
War, which broke out in 1899, seems to have been expected, 
by most British military authorities, to be more or less of a 
walk-over. General Buller, to whom the command of the 
British troops was at first entrusted, was a brave soldier, 
highly popular with his troops, whom he led and fed with 
equal gusto. His strategy, however, based on previous cam- 
paigns against coloured races, proved of little avail when 
pitted against wily, determined, and courageous opponents 
with an accurate knowledge of their own terrain, stiffened 
by modern equipment and expert military advisers, both 
chiefly of German origin. The British forces were driven to the 
defensive. Sir George White and his garrison were bottled 
up in Ladysmith. Mafeking was beleaguered by Boer com- 
mandos and brilliantly defended by the indomitable Baden- 
Powell. Then came a rapid series of British disasters at 
Elandslaagte, Magersfontein, and Colenso. Buller and his 
main army in Natal, struggling doggedly but unsuccessfully 
to relieve Ladysmith, sacrificed troops in repeated frontal 
attacks, the great hill of Spion Kop blocking the main road 
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of access to Ladysmith. Again and again Buller assaulted the 
Boer positions tenaciously held at the river Tugela. A stereo- 
typed expression in his despatches of those days was that he 
“now held the key to the position.’ But for a long time, as 
the British Tommy used to remark, he failed to find the 
key-hole. 

This is no place to give more than a glimpse of the South 
African war conditions and their reactions in England. 
Despite Mr. Lloyd George and his passionate pacifist slogan 
‘ Shall I kill my brother-Boer ?’ a wave of patriotic enthusiasm 
swept the home country. Buller was superseded and replaced 
by Lord Roberts, with Lord Kitchener as his chief of staff. 
The British public began to breathe again. Reinforcements 
poured into South Africa, not only from the British Isles, 
but also from Australia, Canada, and many other parts of 
the empire. The tide soon began to turn. Ladysmith was 
relieved. Cronje and his great commando were surrounded 
and captured at Paardeberg. The main Boer forces retreated 
into the Orange Free State and the Transvaal, fighting stub- 
bornly all the time. Super-optimists in London, at the end of 
1899, thought the war was practically over. 

This was the position in March 1900, when I had the good 
fortune to become a member of the staff of the Imperial 
Yeomanry Field Hospital and Bearer Company. This was 
one of the voluntary hospitals financed and equipped by public 
subscription and manned by civilians. We were supposed to 
be earmarked for service with the yeomanry mounted troops. 
A yeomanry base hospital had already been sent out by the 
same committee. 

The command of the field hospital was secured by my 
senior Westminster surgical colleague, Charles Stonham, then 
a captain and medical officer in a yeomanry regiment at 
home. He was promptly promoted major. 

Stonham was an unusual man, tall, thin, and wiry, with 
saturnine Mephistophelean features, a monocle permanently 
fixed into one eye, a dominating personality, and a singularly 
irritable temper, relieved all too seldom by occasional flashes 
of kindliness. His auto-diagnosis was that this irritability 
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was due to his liver, and it is charitable to accept such a view. 
He was at his best during the early days in London before we 
embarked, organizing the personnel and equipment of the 
unit. As a surgeon, I have never seen anyone to surpass him 
for dexterity and delicacy of operative skill. His blistering 
tongue and overbearing manner, however, acquired for him 
more enemies and fewer friends than he deserved. Some of 
the latter used to remark that, had he only been muzzled, his 
professional success would have been multiplied tenfold. 
Those who liked him best quoted the proverb that ‘ his bark 
was worse than his bite.” Many of us, however, notably 
Openshaw and myself, failed to acclimatize ourselves to his 
chronic ‘hepatic’ disorder. Consequently we were at times 
less happy than we might have been. As a commanding 
officer he was not a success, owing to his unhappy faculty of 
antagonizing not only his colleagues, but also many higher 
army authorities with whom he came in contact. I recall, 
for example, how he told us one day, after an interview with 
some general, that he, Stonham, had remarked that, although 
only a major in military rank, he was really an equal of the 
general in his own profession of surgery. None of us failed 
to absorb this negative lesson in diplomacy. 

After his return to London, Stonham was made a C.M.G. 
He subsequently pursued the same brilliant and breezy career. 
In the Great War he was sent to Asia Minor as a consulting 
surgeon with the rank of colonel. I met him in Cairo in 1915 
on my way from Gallipoli. By this time he had mellowed 
somewhat and no longer treated me with the old disdain. 
(I was a colonel myself by that time.) His health, however, 
was now failing. For a time he pluckily carried on in Egypt, 
but was ultimately invalided home to London, where he died 
in 1916. 

To counterbalance Stonham’s eccentricities, we had the 
good fortune to have a highly experienced and tactful R.A.M.C. 
officer, Major George Hale, D.S.O., who led the bearer- 
company section of our unit, Stonham being in command of 
the field-hospital part. As matters turned out, Hale’s rank, 
senior to his brilliant but explosive colleague, proved the 
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saving of the situation on many occasions. Hale’s military 
efficiency, tact, and imperturbable good temper rapidly won 
the respect and regard of every member of the unit, composed 
as it was almost entirely of civilians unaccustomed to military 
routine and military discipline. Had it not been for his steady- 
ing influence, our joint unit would have disintegrated much 
sooner than it ultimately did. “ 

Hale was a man of boundless energy and Herculean physique, 
reputed, with what truth I do not know, to be the strongest 
man in the British Army. He never presumed on his physical 
prowess, but was consistently as gentle as the proverbial lamb. 
I saw quite a lot of him in his later years ; he remained the 
same genial soul. 

Next in seniority to Stonham in the field hospital was 
Tommy Openshaw, surgeon to the great London Hospital. 
Tommy was a forthright Lancashire man of chubby face, 
sandy complexion, sturdy physique, independent character, 
and happy nature. His telegraphic address was, laconically, 
‘Openshaw, London.’ We chaffed him cheerily all the time, 
but he seemed to like it. The pin-pricks of our commanding 
officer, however, he enjoyed less and less, as time went on. 
At last he succeeded in being released from the unit in August 
1900. He continued to flourish in London for many years. 
In the Great War he became a full colonel and consulting 
surgeon in the Home command, and was awarded the C.B. 
He had the good fortune to die suddenly when actually at 
work in the operating theatre. In such an important and 
dramatic occurrence there is not so much risk to the patient 
as a layman might at first imagine, for the operator always 
has skilled assistants ready, like well-trained soldiers, to step 
into the breach. 

A. W. Sheen, another of our surgeons, was a Welshman of 
the best type. Cheery, philosophic, and friendly, he carried 
on with us until October when he returned home, having had 
little scope given him for his talents. During the Great War, 
by this time a colonel, he became consulting surgeon to various 
war hospitals in India, and was decorated with the C.B.E., 
an honour which he still lives to enjoy. 
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Arthur Evans, at that time a junior about the same age as 
myself, was the youngest surgeon on the field hospital staff. 
An old Westminster student, he had been a favourite pupil 
of Charles Stonham. He was a fine surgeon and a melodious 
vocalist. An enthusiastic teetotaller, he made no attempt to 
convert his colleagues otherwise than by consistent example. 
He often succeeded in pacifying his commanding officer when 
the rest of us were bristling with resentment. Subsequently 
in London he was appointed to the staff of Westminster 
Hospital. There he was progressively promoted and retired 
as senior surgeon in 1938. During the Great War he served 
in numerous war hospitals at home, rarely losing an oppor- 
tunity of stimulating anti-alcoholic propaganda. He is still 
full of good works and retains the admiration of all his friends. 

I was the junior member of the staff, classified as ‘ physician 
and anesthetist.’ Stonham wanted me to be labelled simply 
as anesthetist, on the theory that his hospital was to be a star- 
turn devoted exclusively to surgery. I demurred and accord- 
ingly he relented to the extent already mentioned. Our 
subsequent experiences in the field showed that the number of 
medical cases, especially of enteric fever, far outnumbered the 
surgical. At the base hospitals the proportion was about 
twenty medical cases for every surgical patient. 

The two civilian surgeons in the bearer-company section 
of our unit were Archie Scot-Skirving and Freddy Green. Scot- 
Skirving, as a student in Edinburgh, had been my senior. In 
physical energy, as an athlete and football-player, he was a 
man after Hale’s own heart. He had fine literary tastes and 
was also a great bird-lover, a faculty which sometimes softened 
the manners of Stonham himself, who was an accomplished 
ornithologist and subsequently published a delightful illustrated 
work on the subject. A week after our experiences at the battle 
of Roodeval, Scot-Skirving was laid low with enteric fever and 
sent back to hospital in Kroonstad, much to his own disgust ; 
but he succeeded later in rejoining our detachment, of which 
by that time I was in charge, in Pretoria. 

During the Great War he served in France with great 
gallantry. It is related of him that one day when he was 
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busy operating at one end of a patient’s body, a shell-fragment 
pitched on the other end. Scot-Skirving did not turn a hair. 
Whether he completed the interrupted operation, I do not 
know. He died in 1931 after a long illness, borne with 
exemplary fortitude. 

Frederick Green, the other civilian surgeon of the bearer- 
company, was deservedly the most popular member of our 
team. It has always seemed to me that there are only two 
types of Irishmen ; the very best, to whom one is irresistibly 
attracted, and the very worst, by whom one is similarly 
repelled. I myself have seldom met with an ‘ average ’ Irish- 
man, with the colourless personality so common in us natives 
of Great Britain. Be this as it may, Freddy Green belonged, 
without doubt, to the class of the very best. A man of bound- 
less energy, both physical and mental, he threw up his budding 
practice in London to join in the adventure of a South African 
campaign. Always happy and companionable, he was almost 
the only one who succeeded in remaining consistently friendly 
with our commanding officer, during his frequent acid mono- 
logues. After the South African war he returned to London 
and resumed his general practice with great success. 

When the Great War broke out, he promptly joined up again, 
as a territorial captain and medical officer. He served in 
Egypt, Gallipoli, and Palestine, where he was promoted to 
major and gained the Military Cross for gallantry in the field. 
Since then his widening circle of friends, colleagues, and 
patients have learned to appreciate him with ever-increasing 
regard and admiration, not only for his professional skill, but 
also for his kindliness and many other qualities. To myself his 
loyal and devoted friendship is a privilege which I have the 
good fortune still to enjoy. 


A few days before joining our departing unit there was a 
happy little interlude which I shall always remember. This 
was when Ballance took me along and presented me to the 
great Lord Lister, the pioneer and master of antiseptic surgery. 
Lister had long since given up practice and lived in dignified 
retirement in a big house in Park Crescent, at the north end of 
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Portland Place. He was a kindly old gentleman with beautiful 
features, white whiskers, a shrewd benevolent eye, and a 
singularly engaging manner towards his juniors. Overawed 
though I felt, in the presence of this giant of surgical history, 
he put me at my ease at once, and proceeded to discuss the 
surgical and medical possibilities of the forthcoming campaign. 
More than this, that same evening he sent me a parcel of 
surgical dressings impregnated with cyanide of mercury, an 
antiseptic in which he was specially interested at the time, 
together with a kindly personal letter of goodwill and en- 
couragement. Although I had only a passing glimpse of this 
great man, his memory has been a life-long inspiration, and I 
shall always be proud of having grasped his hand. 


Before embarking for South Africa, our joint unit was in- 
spected by Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, in the gardens of 
Old Devonshire House in Piccadilly. We officers were presented 
to His Royal Highness. When my turn came, the Prince 
looked with interest at the various accoutrements slung on my 
straps and belt. Pointing to one of these, he said : “ Show me 
what’s inside that one.’? I opened it. To my dismay it con- 
tained a piece of greasy rag. “‘ What is that for?”’ said he. 
“That, Sir, was to polish up my boots and make them fit to 
be seen by Your Royal Highness.”’ The Prince was convulsed 
with laughter, whilst my comrades, like myself, maintained the 
correct official solemnity. 


In March 1900 we embarked at the Albert Dock, London, 
amid the vociferous cheers of a huge crowd, including students 
from the Westminster and London hospitals, together with a 
large throng of private friends and the general public. As we 
moved out of the dock, Stonham’s characteristic last words, in 
reply to calls for a speech, were: ‘‘ Good-bye, boys. We'll 
teach ‘the London’ some surgery.”’ (Prolonged cheers from 
one-half of the onlookers.) 

In addition to the medical unit, our transport, the Winkfeld, 
carried a battalion of the 55th Northumberland Yeomanry, 
and some three hundred remounts. 
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Our outward voyage was uneventful until near the end, 
just before we arrived at Capetown. Then, during a fog, 
we collided with a mail steamer, the Mexican, homeward 
bound from the Cape. The bows of our ship were crumpled 
up by the impact, whilst the Mexican was struck amidships, 
and severely holed. This collision occurred about one o’clock 
in the morning, when most of us were sound asleep. What 
wakened me up, curiously enough, was not the impact, but 
the sudden silence, due to the stopping of our screws. Aboard 
the Winkfield there was no panic. With very little fuss every- 
one donned his life-belt and proceeded to his allotted station. 
Openshaw, cool as the proverbial cucumber, was observed 
practising the tying of elegant surgical knots and bows with 
his life-belt tapes, standing in front of the largest mirror in the 
saloon. I presented my life-belt to a whimpering young trooper 
who could not find his own. 

It was soon discovered that our ship, although her forepeak 
was flooded, was in no danger of sinking. Accordingly our 
main attention was directed to the other ship, which meanwhile 
had disappeared in the darkness. Volunteers were called for, 
to man some of our life-boats and go across to the Mexican, 
to help in rescuing her passengers and crew. Green and I 
formed part of a boat’s crew which put off in the darkness in 
a heavy swell. After half an hour’s hard pulling, we reached 
the Mexican just at day-break. Hale, in another life-boat, had 
got there before us, but had not yet boarded the ship, which had 
a strong list to starboard, with a hole in her side in front of the 
engines, the captain’s bridge being severely crumpled up. Most 
of the Mexican’s passengers, some two hundred in all, had 
already set off in life-boats ; a few still remained on board, too 
sea-sick and miserable to realize their danger. Four of these 
we brought back in our own boat to the Winkfield. 

All day long life-boats, manned chiefly by our own men, 
rowed to and fro between ourselves and the sinking Mexican, 
bringing mail-bags and the crew’s kits, whilst the unfortunate 
passengers only secured the clothes in which they stood up. 
In the course of the afternoon we took the Mexican in tow. 
After a couple of hours her captain considered her to be 
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sinking. We then took on board her few remaining officers 
and let go the tow-ropes. For several hours she showed no 
further signs of settling down. Accordingly, some of her crew 
rowed back, ostensibly to scuttle her, and returned with well- 
stuffed kit-sacks, after a final celebration, easily recognizable 
by the medical observer. The women and children passengers 
were put up in our ship’s hospital and in the officers’ quarters, 
whilst we ourselves camped out on deck. We did our best to 
make them comfortable by wrapping them in blankets, while 
their clothes were being dried, and provided such other 
garments as appeared acceptable. In this good cause all my 
little stock of socks disappeared. 

Next morning, on reaching Table Bay, crowded with trans- 
ports, we were admitted alongside the dock without delay, 
owing to our extra complement of 202 castaways. The 
Mexican’s passengers and crew were promptly disembarked. 
The contrast between the heavily-laden crew and the baggage- 
less passengers was universally remarked. 

Next day our own unit was disembarked. We were marched 
at once to Green Point, about a mile to the south of Cape- 
town. There we pitched our tents, close to a cycling race- 
course, now a prison camp, surrounded by a barbed-wire 
palisade. Here we remained, daily expecting orders to 
proceed north towards the front line. In spite of (or perhaps 
because of) daily representations by Stonham to the military 
authorities, orders for us to move were not forthcoming. 
During the next three weeks we became daily more restless and 
impatient. Even the officers were not allowed to leave camp 
for more than a few hours at a time, in case we might suddenly 
be moved on. 

One night when travelling in a tram-car, Skirving and I 
unexpectedly ran across Skirving’s elder brother, Robert, 
a leading physician and clinical teacher from Sydney, N.S.W. 
The two Skirvings had not met for five years, and. each was 
unaware that his brother was in South Africa. Skirving senior 
was a powerful well-built man, with characteristic ‘ pawky ’ 
Scottish humour and a fund of amusing yarns. He was accom- 
panied by McCormick (later Sir Alexander McCormick, 
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K.C.M.G.), also of Sydney, a man of quiet and affable person- 
ality. They were both majors at the time, consulting physician 
and consulting surgeon respectively to the Australian troops. 
They had just come down from Bloemfontein in the Orange 
Free State, where they had seen comparatively few surgical 
cases, but large numbers of medical patients, suffering chiefly 
from enteric fever, dysentery, and rheumatism. 

The Boer prisoners in the concentration-camp alongside of 
us, some 1500 in number, were confined within their barbed- 
wire enclosure. None of them wore military uniform ; they 
were clad in civilian clothes ; each wore a soft felt hat with his 
name (followed by the letters O.V.S.) marked in ink on the 
outside of its turned-down brim. The sick prisoners, about 
eighty in all, mostly cases of enteric fever from Paardeberg and 
Magersfontein, were cared for in tents placed outside the prison 
compound. 

There was a ‘ zone of death,’ about ten feet wide, within the 
palisade, on which the following notice was displayed at 
frequent intervals in English and Dutch: ‘ Notice. Anyone 
passing this fence is liable to be shot.’ When I explored this 
camp, few of the prisoners seemed able or willing to speak 
English. At nights they sang Dutch hymns, lustily and 
unmelodiously, up to a late hour. 

One moonlight night Green and I rode across to Maitland 
camp, several miles on the other side of Capetown, to visit 
our fellow-voyagers of the Northumberland Yeomanry. On 
our way back we happened to pass through the lines of the 
Montgomery Yeomanry. Remembering that my actor friend, 
Robert Loraine, had joined up as a trooper with this particular 
battalion, I halted haphazard before a tent and called for 
information about trooper Loraine. By an extraordinary 
coincidence Robert Loraine emerged from that very tent and 
sprang to the salute. I secured permission from his commanding 
Officer to take him out a few nights later, to spend a joyous 
evening in Capetown. 

Some ten days after our disembarkation I was one of the 
witnesses called on to give evidence at a court of inquiry into 
the loss of the Mexican. Following Stonham, who preceded 
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me in the box, I testified to the circumstances of the collision, 
my experiences in the life-boat, and the drunkenness of the 
crew. Neither of us were asked any questions with reference 
to the plundering of the passengers’ baggage. It looked to us 
as if counsel on both sides had agreed to avoid discussion of 
that subject. 

A few days later, having secured a night’s leave of absence 
from camp, I made my way by train to Malmesbury, a little 
Dutch town some forty-five miles away. There I was met by 
an old Edinburgh medical friend practising farther out in the 
country. Malmesbury, being mainly Dutch, was naturally pro- 
Boer in its sympathies. I had some difficulty in securing a 
room at the local hostelry, where my khaki uniform was 
obviously no recommendation to the scowling landlord. 
Accordingly my Scottish friend took me along to the local 
magistrate, a patriarchal gentleman with a long white fluffy 
beard. Under his egis I returned to the inn and this time had 
a room allotted to me. I then returned to the magistrate’s 
home and was presented to his spouse, a lady of massive propor- 
tions, fore and aft, especially aft. The old couple were most 
cordial ; I was entertained to a typical Dutch meal, with 
grace both before and after meat. We started off with tea 
and proceeded to roast spring-bok with tomato jam, followed 
by preserved citrons, yellow rice with raisins, quince pie, 
and other delicacies. The accompanying drinks were also of 
South African origin, including a wonderful home-made 
liqueur. After supper the kindly magistrate escorted my friend 
and myself to the local inn. I learned that this hotel was 
a hot-bed of resistance to British rule, their local member of 
parliament being a prominent pro-Boer named Schreiner, so that 
I no longer wondered at the coolness of my original reception. 
Mellowed by refreshments, our magisterial protector thawed 
still further and confided to us that he was the chief support 
and backbone of British loyalism in the district. 

Next morning’s breakfast at the hotel was somewhat grim. 
I was the only English-speaking guest, the remainder being 
scowling Dutch farmers from the surrounding country-side. 
The food was monotonous, the coffee having apparently been 
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boiled in the same pan where the fish had been fried. Efforts 
to eat a tough chop proved a dismal failure. Ultimately I 
settled down to a breakfast of bread and jam. My medical 
colleague then departed, driving a spanking four-in-hand team 
of grey steeds, destined for a seven hours’ drive to his home at 
Picquetburg. 

During the return train journey I overheard an interesting 
conversation between two of my fellow-passengers, apparently 
lawyers, discussing the political sympathies of the Malmesbury 
district. This was evidently a notorious centre of disaffection 
in Cape Colony, although comparatively few of the Boer 
sympathisers had actually gone out to fight for their opinions. 
In a previous war, against the natives, most of the Malmesbury 
men who were called up preferred to fight by proxy, providing 
substitutes, hired in Capetown, thus following an oriental 
precedent established centuries ago and still prevalent, I 
believe, in Chinese military circles. 

A number of Boer prisoners had escaped from Simon’s Town 
a week previously and their description was fully circulated 
to the police and public. A couple of strangers, obviously 
two of the wanted men, came into the town and put up at the 
local inn. The local magistrate, however, was disinclined to 
take measures to arrest them until they had been ‘ inspected ’ 
by the chief of police. It took a long time before this official 
found his way to the inn ; meanwhile the two strangers calmly 
cycled off in broad daylight. 


After three weeks’ tedious delay in Capetown our hospital 
at last entrained and made its way towards Bloemfontein 
through the long steep pass of the Hex valley and subsequently 
along the karoo, a high table-land surrounded by kopjes. 
These are flat-topped mountains of varying heights, peppered 
with short scrubby bushes and stones of the size of the proverbial 
piece of chalk, but without grass. This is the place to see 
‘rivers without water, flowers without scent, birds without 
song.’ The railway tracks were bordered with empty bully-beef 
tins and beer-bottles. At intervals one saw a tin-roofed shack 
inhabited by a negro couple, usually with about fifteen children. 
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Shortly before reaching the frontier of the Orange Free State, 
when passing through Dielfontein, we visited the Imperial 
Yeomanry base-hospital already established there, staffed by 
_ eminent civilian physicians and surgeons and lavishly equipped 
to the last detail. All their glass and crockery, from champagne 
goblets down to the most menial sanitary vessels, were em- 
blazoned with the Imperial Yeomanry badge, the Prince of 
Wales’s feathers. Shortly after we left Dielfontein, much 
refreshed, our train passed through a storm of locusts, reminding 
one of a pantomime snowstorm, except that the flakes, as one 
British Tommy remarked, were khaki-coloured, ‘to match 
the troops.’ 

At a place called Norval’s Pont our train crossed the Orange 
River by a temporary bridge, built partly on trestles, partly on 
pontoons, replacing the permanent bridge recently blown up. 

The land in the Orange Free State is less barren than the 
karoo of northern Cape Colony. Here are undulating plains, 
with more grass, and enormous ant-hills, five and six feet high. 
We passed occasional tidy little farmsteads, planted round with 
poplars and cactus hedges. These homesteads were inhabited 
by women and children, the men being absent on commando. 
At Springfontein, Stonham left the train at the invitation of 
hospitable friends and failed to catch it on its departure, so that 
we reached Bloemfontein, the capital of the Orange Free State, 
without him. | 

We detrained in the dark and marched to a rest-camp some 
half a mile out of the town, where we bivouacked in the 
open for the night, our tents not having been unpacked. 
Sleeping on the ground, even when protected by a skin kaross, 
is a cold experience at first. The ground, more than the 
atmosphere, feels intensely chilly. But as soon as the sun is 
up, the heat becomes sweltering. 

In Bloemfontein we were held up for another three weeks, 
unable to secure authority to draw mules or horses from the 
remount camp. Lords Roberts and Kitchener had already 
marched north and after stiff fighting had entered Johannes- 
burg and Pretoria without serious casualties. 

Bloemfontein, crowded with our troops, was deserted by 
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civilians. Most of the houses were shut and shuttered. Large 
hospitals were already established in and around the town, 
striving to cope with the epidemic of enteric fever which, by 
this time, was in full swing. Funeral processions were a daily 
sight. Too numerous for coffins, the dead were packed on 
open wagons, four or five at a time, each man sewn in his 
blanket and covered with the Union Jack. Amongst the 
British civilian hospitals in Bloemfontein which I visited were 
the Langman, the Irish, and the Portland hospitals, each with 
its picked staff of physicians and surgeons. The regular 
military R.A.M.C. hospital was established in the Parliament 
Hall. Here I ran across an old Edinburgh friend and fellow- 
student, Reggie Williams, a bright, coruscating Welshman, a 
fine athlete, and an old international high-jump champion. 
Reggie, like other potential collectors, had cast envious eyes 
on the stately enamelled coat-of-arms fixed above the Speaker’s 
chair. But it proved to be too firmly screwed into the wall. 

Curfew at 8 p.m. was strictly enforced for civilians, all 
of whom had to remain indoors after that hour, whilst after 
dark, officers or men were systematically challenged and had to 
be provided with the pass-word of the day. Our tents were 
pitched in the rest-camp, colloquially known as the ‘ death and 
dung’ camp. Strangers, when asking for directions to find us, 
were simply instructed to ‘ follow your nose.’ Its atmosphere 
was indescribable. Innumerable flies added to our discomfort, 
so that at meals we had to fight them off from every mouthful. 
We were careful to boil all our drinking water. Most of our 
personnel had already been inoculated with anti-typhoid 
vaccine on the outward voyage. We duly reaped the benefit 
of this, for none of our men caught enteric fever and only one 
of our officers, Scot-Skirving, fell ill during our northern 
march ; fortunately he made a good recovery and rejoined 
us in Pretoria two months later. 

At last we secured mules for our wagons and horses for our 
officers. The night before we left Bloemfontein, an additional 
officer’s horse was secured by Green and Scot-Skirving as a 
spare mount, at the price of three shillings (no questions asked). 

Our cavalcade marched steadily to the north, unattached to 
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any other unit. We covered some fifteen or twenty miles a day, 
our path across the veldt being within a mile or two of the 
railway line. Occasionally we passed kraals of mud huts 
where we sometimes succeeded in buying eggs from the natives. 
Passing through small Boer townships such as Brandfort, the 
children gazed and waved their little hands. The old men 
silently turned their backs and walked indoors. 

Three days after leaving Bloemfontein, Stonham arrived 
by train and rejoined us. Next day we had our first official 
casualty for treatment. A trooper, of Brabant’s Horse, injured 
his hand when a wagon capsized. His little finger had to be 
amputated. Evans, to whom the case was allotted, wielded 
the knife with elegance and pride. 

Marching steadily northwards, we forded the Vet and Zand 
rivers and later the Doorn river. The railway bridge over 
each of these had been blown up and a temporary trestle-bridge 
was erected by British engineers, pending repairs to the main 
line. At the deserted town of Kroonstad we overtook a Dutch 
field-hospital marching northwards like ourselves. As we 
marched into the town we met the sad but incongruous little 
funeral possession of a soldier of the Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders, preceded by drummers and pipers playing ‘ Scots 
wha’ hae.’ The dead man was sewn in a blanket as usual and 
laid in an open bus, labelled ‘ Herman’s Hotel,’ drawn by a pair 
of mules, driven by a negro in a billy-cock hat. The A. and S. 
Highlanders at this time were busily entrenching themselves on 
the hills around the town, in the expectation of an enemy attack. 


On 7 June, ten days after leaving Bloemfontein, we ran 
into our first military engagement, at a railway station called 
Roodeval. Several British scouts came galloping back through 
our procession, pursued by artillery and rifle-fire. Green and 
myself, together with a couple of our medical student dressers, 
took cover from the Boer marskmen on the opposite side of the 
railway line. By this time a Boer officer had reached our 
camp. On learning from Hale that we were a hospital unit, 
he directed us to withdraw about half a mile to the south, to 
await the result of the engagement. 
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We watched the Boer artillery attack on the railway station 
which, possessing no guns, could only reply by rifle-fire. The 
defending garrison, numbering about one hundred in all, 
was a mixture of various odd details, including Railway 
Pioneers, Shropshire Light Infantry, Gordon Highlanders, 
Cornwall, and Canadian troopers, and a company of about 
forty Derbyshire militia. The commanding officer, Captain 
Gale of the Railway Pioneers, was killed by the first shrapnel 
shell to burst within the station. After a couple of hours of 
heavy shelling the survivors surrendered. The Boers promptly 
marched in and proceeded to loot the stores and mail-bags. 

On reaching Roodeval station we found five men dead, 
three or four dying, and numerous others with wounds of 
varying severity. The Boer officers treated us with courtesy. 
They told us that earlier in the morning they had already 
captured a British force, about seven hundred in all, of the 
4th Derbyshire militia, on the opposite side of the ‘ drift’ 
of the Rhenoster river, some three miles farther north. 

The Derbyshire camp had been pitched very unwisely at 
the foot of a steep kopje, commanded by enemy artillery and 
correspondingly difficult to defend. By the time we reached 
the main Derbyshire camp it was deserted, save for a crowd 
of about fifty or sixty dead and wounded, many of them 
having been shot in their tents. Their commanding officer, 
Colonel Baird-Douglas, had already been killed. He was 
buried by his own men before they marched out as prisoners. 
A large culvert at the north side of the camp was in flames 
and burning fiercely. Most of the Boers had already cleared 
off, and we met several of their ten-span ox-wagons loaded 
with spoils of war, including hundreds of rifles, ammunition, 
spare kit for officers and men, also the regimental drums and 
musical instruments. 

Our hospital promptly pitched its operating tent. Here for 
six or seven hours all of us worked hard at the wounded, 
both those of the Derbyshire camp and others brought north 
from Roodeval station. The total number of wounded was 
about eighty. Our mortuary tent contained fourteen, including 
one Boer. 
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The Boers now set fire to the railway station. All through 
the night stacks of high-explosive shells, destined for British 
guns, kept on exploding. It was a lively time. Next day the 
Boer forces, now in full retreat to the north, came back again, 
riding through our camp. 

We were allowed to retain the tents of the Derbyshire camp 
to accommodate our own wounded. 

By this time a large commando, under the famous De Wet, 
had encamped about two miles to the west of Roodeval 
station. Stonham rode across to their camp and was received 
with courtesy. We learned that a British relieving force was 
now advancing from the north and that the Boers intended 
to defend the line of hills behind which we were situated. 
We were therefore instructed to move camp a couple of miles 
to the south, and this we did, starting at 4.30 a.m. De Wet, 
having learned that the numbers of our wounded demanded 
more food than we could readily supply, promised to send us 
fifty sheep. Twenty of these arrived at once and the remaining 
thirty a day later. 

To reach our new camp we had to re-cross the Rhenoster 
river. The journey was so rough that several of qur wounded 
in the jolting wagons died en route. Those cases which had 
the good fortune to be carried on stretchers stood the journey 
better. 

Our new camp was within the Boer lines. Consequently 
we witnessed the counter-attack by British troops, this time 
supplied with artillery adequate to cope with the Boer guns. 
After a couple of hours the Boers withdrew towards the east 
and south, taking their field-guns with them. Just as the 
Boers were retiring, several riderless horses galloped towards 
our camp. One of these I caught and mounted, with the 
result that a Boer, perhaps mistaking me for a British scout, 
in spite of my red cross brassard, started firing at me at close 
range, fortunately without success. Ultimately his comrade 
persuaded him that I was a bona fide non-combatant, and 
accordingly both of them galloped off to rejoin their commando. 
_ Presently a troop of British yeomanry under Lord Chesham 
rode through our lines in pursuit of the enemy, followed a 
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little later by columns of infantry. This relieving column 
was under Lord Methuen, who had marched across from 
Heilbron. Next day his force pushed on, pursuing the enemy 
southwards. 

A few days later I was sent south by train in charge of a 
convoy of sick and wounded to Kroonstad, where I found good 
old Skirving safely settled in a hospital marquee with a 
real wooden floor. On the way back Green and I slept in 
the open during a heavy thunderstorm, under the wooden 
awning of the railway station, each of us wrapped in his sheep- 
skin kaross. It was a luxury to sleep on a smooth stone platform, 
instead of the stony veldt. Since that day I have never felt 
any genuine pity for the tramp at home who tells me he sleeps 
on the pavement. 

After a day’s dreary wait we succeeded in securing a train 
passage from Kroonstad up to Roodeval. Thirteen officers 
were closely packed like sardines in the guard’s van, the 
remaining trucks being loaded with stores. Our engine 
proved too feeble for the steep gradients and we stuck several 
times. A second train, which followed us, pushed us along 
from behind, but soon its engine caved in, too, and again we 
stuck. A third train then arrived. Ultimately the three trains 
were split into short sections and pulled separately up the hill, 
where all three were then joined up once more into one long 
caterpillar. Eventually we struggled into Roodeval, a distance 
of thirty miles, after a journey of thirteen hours. 

Our hospital cavalcade then resumed its northward march. 
On 25 June we crossed the Vaal river and entered Transvaal 
territory. The Vaal is a broad, sleepy river, the bridge over 
which had been partially destroyed by the enemy some weeks 
previously and replaced by a temporary structure. We our- 
selves did not use the bridge but forded the river, which looked 
to some of us as if it might contain fish. Accordingly, several 
sportsmen of our party rigged up suitable tackle and sallied 
forth. Alas, the result of their sport was exactly the same 
as that achieved by the disciples of old, who toiled all night 
and caught nothing. 

After a couple of days we marched into Johannesburg, a 
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deserted city with fine buildings and broad streets. Many 
of the houses had their doors and windows protected by 
corrugated iron plates. The streets were empty, reminding 
one of the City of London on a Sunday. The only civilian 
stragglers were a few Israelites and a small number of dubious- 
looking ladies. We encamped behind an iron palisade in the 
grounds of the Wanderers football club, close to the railway 
station. 

The outskirts of the city on its southern aspect were occupied 
by huge heaps of white tailings belonging to the gold mines, 
the mines themselves being shut down. 

A few days later we marched out of the golden city and 
duly reached Pretoria, some thirty-five miles farther on. The 
last three or four miles passed through a sinuous valley com- 
manded by numerous forts situated on the surrounding hills. 
A few dead horses lay here and there, with swollen bellies 
and stiffened legs pointing starkly to the sky. 

Pretoria itself lies in a large shallow saucer with hills all 
round. After the gaudy splendours of Johannesburg, Pretoria, 
consisting mostly of small villas and chalets, was like a small 
old-fashioned country town. Around the town square were 
several big public buildings, including the Parliament House, 
or Raad-Zaal. Here also was the stone base of a large monu- 
ment destined to support a statue of President Kruger. The 
statue had not yet arrived. We saw Kruger’s house, however, 
a modest stucco-plaster, one-story building with two marble 
lions, one on each side of the entrance, in its veranda or 
‘stoep.’ It resembled a seaside villa in an English holiday 
town. 

We pitched our camp near the eastern mm of the saucer 
in which Pretoria lies. 

Lord Roberts and his staff were already settled in. There 
was the usual complement of war correspondents, including 
eminent men such as Bleloch and Maxwell of the Standard, 
also Barnes of the Daily Mail. 

The higher military authorities, when interviewed by 
Stonham, displayed no enthusiasm for us. There seemed to 
be no special job of work for which we were ear-marked ; 
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so after a few days our unit was sent out on trek, apparently 
to try to join up with a mobile column which had gone out 
towards the south-east under General Mahon. We kept 
forlornly chasing this column, following the sound of the guns, 
but only occasionally gaining touch with the advancing 
troops. We completed a sort of circular tour and returned to 
Pretoria some ten days after leaving it, still unattached and 
unemployed. 

At this stage Stonham, dissatisfied at his numerous rebuffs, 
decided to split up our unit, leaving Openshaw and myself 
in Pretoria, together with about fifty non-commissioned 
officers and men and half a dozen medical-student dressers. 
He himself, with Hale and Sheen, Evans and Green, six or 
seven dressers, and eighty non-commissioned officers and 
men, together with the bulk of our wagons and all our healthy 
mules, were attached to a column under General Mahon 
and marched out to the east. The smaller section of the 
detachment, under Openshaw and myself, was dumped on 
the veldt outside Pretoria, equipped only with two bell-tents 
and portions of a hospital marquee. Our orders were vague 
and indefinite, instructing us to get up stores from Bloemfontein, 
if possible, as and when required. 

This prospect of inactivity did not appeal either to Open- 
shaw or to myself. We at once got in touch with the principal 
medical officer in Pretoria, Colonel Stevenson, who jumped 
at the chance of securing our services and promptly offered 
us the opportunity of organizing a new hospital unit for 
officers in an empty girls’ school, the Staats-meisjes-school 
(minus the young ladies). It had previously been occupied 
by a Dutch ambulance, under the charge of Dr. Beerens de 
Haan with his nurses. We could not take possession of their 
quarters until a few days later, when they secured a pass 
from the British authorities to march out and rejoin the Boers 
on the field. At a dignified little ceremony around the flagstaff 
on the lawn, the Dutch flag, with the Geneva red-cross flag 
below it, was formally hoisted and hauled down, after an 
appropriate oration, reducing some of the Dutch nurses to 
tears. 
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We all worked hard and within a day or two were ready 
to admit officer patients from the numerous columns passing 
through Pretoria. 

Here we carried on happily for some four months, gaining 
the approval and support of Lord Roberts, the commander- 
in-chief, also of General Brabazon, a picturesque moustachioed 
‘beau sabreur,’ usually carrying a hunting crop, who com- 
manded the yeomanry. Incidentally, we earned the blank, 
blank disapproval of Stonham, who, returning to Pretoria 
within a fortnight, did his best, without success, to upset our 
arrangements by trying to re-assert his own authority in 
Opposition to that of the principal medical officer of Pretoria, 
Colonel Stevenson. The latter, realizing the position, promptly 
appointed in military charge of our unit a regular R.A.M.C. 
officer of great experience, Major Ford, D.S.O., a quiet, 
determined man upon whom Stonham’s explosive outbursts 
failed to make any impression. Ford formally requested and 
obtained from the P.M.O. authority to retain Openshaw and 
myself under his command for special duty in our new hospital. 
General Brabazon and his staff, friendly and cordial through- 
out, were an efficient and authoritative buffer between us 
and the infuriated Stonham. 

Early in October the medical students attached to my 
own section entrained for England, so that they should miss 
as little as possible of their professional training. We had 
carried on regular and systematic clinical studies in the wards 
all through their time of service in Pretoria. Before they left, 
they paid me the compliment of presenting me with a hand- 
somely inscribed volume of the Life of Kruger. 

In the middle of October a telegram from Stonham to 
Ford ordered our detachment to return home at once and to 
hand over all our equipment and stores to the yeomanry base 
hospital. To this Ford replied that he could not order any 
detachment home without the authority of the G.O.C. A 
further telegram from Stonham to the G.O.C.’s office, asking 
him to ‘facilitate the departure,’ of our detachment, was 
passed ‘on without comment to Colonel Gubbins, the new 
P.M.O., who decided that Skirving and a number of orderlies, 
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if suitably replaced, might go home, but that I myself, together 
with the remainder of the detachment, was indispensable and 
must remain in Pretoria. 

Shortly after this, Stonham and his detachment came in 
by train from the eastern Transvaal, most of his mules having 
died. He frothed with rage to find that his orders to send home 
our detachment had not been complied with. It was with 
some pleasure that I referred him to the G.O.C., who dealt 
with him suitably, with the result that his manner at once 
became temporarily subdued. Lord Valentia, General Bra- 
bazon’s chief-of-staff, familiar with the friction in our unit 
and specially friendly with myself, offered to detach me from 
the field-hospital unit and to nominate me for appointment 
as a civilian consulting physician to the forces. This compli- 
ment I appreciated, but, after consideration and discussion 
with Major Ford, decided that such appointment might entail 
a more prolonged absence from England than I cared to 
undertake. 

Lord Roberts, whose headquarters throughout this time 
were situated in Pretoria, took an unflagging interest in our 
hospital, which was frequently visited by himself and by Lady 
Roberts during our four months’ stay in Pretoria. He wore 
a plain khaki tunic, unadorned by ribbons or badges of rank, 
while on his left arm was a tragic black arm-band for his only 
son, Lieut. Roberts, a V.C. like himself, who had been killed 
some months previously at Colenso. 

Whilst we were there, a plot to assassinate Lord Roberts 
was discovered and foiled. The plan was to set on fire a 
building near the chief’s house, in the hope that some of his 
personal staff would dash out-of-doors, to be picked off by 
marksmen as they came out. Lord Roberts was then to be 
seized and taken off to a selected house, to be held for ransom. 
The chief conspirator in this plot, a treacherous ruffian named 
Cordua, was caught, tried, and shot a week later. 

A number of well-equipped forts had been erected by the 
Boers on various positions surrounding Pretoria. These were 
designed on two different principles, intelligible even to the 
civilian eye. Some of them, e.g. the Westpoort fort, about 
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eight miles west of the town, were of French pattern, constructed 
and equipped by the firm of Creusot. These French forts 
were usually dug into the top of a hill, forming a deep sunken 
square with earthen ramparts. The German forts, such as 
Schanzkop, Klapperkop, and Wonderboom, projected above 
the surface of their respective hills. Many of them still possessed 
their original heavy guns, too cumbersome to be removed 
when the Boers evacuated. 

For a time a famous Boer field-gun, brought across from 
the siege of Ladysmith and familiarly known to the British 
public as ‘ Long Tom,’ lay desolate in the railway station at 
Pretoria ; it was discovered at Komati Poort with its muzzle 
blown off to render it useless. Subsequently it was sent down 
by train to Capetown to be included in a museum of war 
mementoes. 

At the foot of the West Poort hill lay a little leper village, 
a festering sore of corruption on the healthy bosom of the 
veldt. It was in charge of a Russian physician, Dr. von Gurnet, 
and contained about a hundred patients, of whom one-quarter 
were whites. It was a tragic little company, not only because 
of their horrible deformities of face and limb—some, in addition, 
being blinded from the disease—but also from the depressing 
prison atmosphere, without the excuse of crime. The treat- 
ment which at that time appeared the most effectual was by 
means of chalmoogra oil, given internally. A dozen or so 
of the white patients refused medical treatment, and, by 
permission of the Boer government, went in for ‘ divine heal- 
ing.’ This consisted in prayers and singing, collectively twice 
a week and individually when they felt like it. I happened 
to strike a half-weekly collective occasion and heard them 
undergoing ‘treatment,’ consisting in lusty singing, in an 
outlying building. Those sufferers, from whom human aid 
was thus withheld, deliberately allowed their ulcers to remain 
undressed. Consequently their fingers and toes decayed and 
dropped off more frequently than those of their fellow-patients 
under medical care. The chapel was a curious building, 
specially designed to protect the preacher from infection. 
It was haunted by the indescribable sour smell characteristic 
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of leprous patients. The auditorium was built on one side 
of the road; the pulpit-building faced it, on the other 
side, separated by a distance of about sixteen or eighteen feet. 
Many of the lepers, when inspected by military search-parties, 
were found to have rifles hidden beneath their beds. . 

In the end of October the Transvaal was formerly annexed 
to the British Empire at a public ceremonial in the church 
square of Pretoria. First of all there was a review of troops 
by Lord Roberts, who took the opportunity of presenting 
special decorations to several gallant men, English, Scottish, 
and Colonial. Few civilians were present and most of these 
were women. The scarcity of men may have been due to the 
fact that some five hundred had been arrested the previous 
evening on suspicion of another assassination plot. A few Basuto 
chiefs, clad in plebeian corduroy trousers, were accommodated 
on a hotel balcony. Lords Roberts and Kitchener, together 
with their staff, rode into the square to the strains of ‘ God 
save the Queen,’ and took up their position at the ceremonial 
flagstaff. The military governor then rode into the centre 
and read out the proclamation, formally annexing the Trans- 
vaal. The national anthem was again played and the new 
Royal Standard was run up. The noise of thousands of troops 
suddenly ‘ presenting arms’ at the same instant, caused a 
temporary panic amongst the horses of the staff; but this 
was soon quelled. Then came the march-past of cavalry, 
artillery and infantry, long, lean, sun-tanned veterans, hard 
as nails and keen as mustard, each man, proud as a paladin, 
striding past the saluting-flag in great style. One company 
was led by the inevitable terrier-dog, assisted by the regimental 
officers. A special ovation was accorded to a cow-gun, drawn 
by a ten-span team of oxen, of which the front pair was led 
by a huge negro in a dirty tattered black jacket and khaki 
breeches. He was bare-footed, but proudly carried a brand- 
new pair of boots, slung around his neck. After a heartening 
address by Lord Roberts, ‘ God save the Queen’ was played 
once more, and the parade was dismissed. One of the romantic 
incidents of that memorable day was that all the afternoon 
a tattered old Union Jack fluttered from the flagstaff of the 
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government buildings, looked at curiously and with emotion 
by all who knew its history. This was the self-same historic 
flag which had been buried in 1881 and labelled ‘ Resurgam,’ 
with the promise, or hope, that it would some day float once 
more over Pretoria. 

During this Pretorian period of hospital work I met a number 
of interesting friends and patients. 

Burns-Begg, a great-grand-nephew of the Scottish poet, 
Robert Burns, was an officer in the Intelligence department, 
having thrown up his civilian work as a barrister, or ‘advocate’ 
as we call them in Scotland. He was a fine fellow, brilliantly 
witty and sparkling. After the war he returned to a judicial 
and administrative post in Bulawayo. When the Great War 
broke out he returned at once to England, again accepted 
a commission, and became military commandant of a south 
coast town, Folkestone, I think. Shortly after the Armistice 
he was struck down by the horrible epidemic of ‘ purple 
influenza’ of that time and died within a few days, much to 
the distress of his many friends. 

Two friends and fellow-officers of his, captains in the Fife 
Yeomanry, were James Simpson, the cheery laird of Mawcarse, 
on the shores of the Firth of Forth, and Sir John Gilmour, 
an all-round sportsman, who subsequently attained distinction 
as a statesman, becoming Secretary for Scotland, Home 
Secretary, and Rector of Edinburgh University. One of the 
striking things about both of these officers was the assiduous 
care with which they looked after their own wounded or sick 
troopers. 

Another old friend was Andrew Balfour, or ‘ Beefy,’ as he 
was affectionately named by all his friends. He and I had 
been fellow-students in Edinburgh in our early days, when 
we dissected the same ‘ parts,’ taking turn and turn about 
at wielding the scalpel and reading out the anatomical descrip- 
tion. Later he attained to fame in widely different spheres. 
He wrote numerous successful novels of adventure, also a 
standard textbook on public health. In Khartoum, under 
Kitchener’s egis, he established a pioneer laboratory for the 
study of tropical diseases, in recognition of which he was 
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awarded the C.M.G. Later, in the Great War, he served on 
a travelling medical board in Africa and the Near East and 
wrote a handbook for the guidance of temporary R.A.M.C. 
officers who might find themselves in difficulties in tropical 
countries. On return to civil life, he continued his career as a 
stimulating teacher and investigator, travelling all over the 
world, and ultimately settled down (by this time, Sir Andrew 
Balfour, K.C.M.G., C.B.) to the post of director of the Institute 
of Tropical Hygiene in London. His unexpected death at the 
climax of his career was a blow not only to his friends, but 
also to the whole medical profession. 

Late in November Stonham departed on a ten days’ con- 
valescent tour through Natal to Durban. Hale and I were the 
only officers remaining with our little detachment, now reduced 
to skeleton dimensions. A few days later we were sent west- 
wards some twenty miles to Rietfontein, not far from Com- 
mando Nek, where General Clements had just fought a sharp 
engagement and suffered considerable casualties. Stonham, 
who had returned from Natal and had been a patient in a 
yeomanry base hospital in Pretoria, re-joined us just as we 
were starting for our new camp. Our march was along a 
broad valley on the southern side of the Magaliesberg moun- 
tains. Several other hospitals were pitched here, not far 
from our own little camp. Recently wounded men from the 
Northumberland Fusiliers, Devonshire Yeomanry, and other 
units kept us busy for several days. Out in this torrid valley 
we were no longer harassed by mosquitoes as in Pretoria. 
To replace them, however, we had tarantulas, scorpions, and 
centipedes, while dense clouds of flies, like the poor, were 
always with us. 

For a time we were given the additional responsibility of 
looking after a convoy of Boer women and children on their 
way from the Boer lines to more sheltered quarters in Pretoria. 
Nearly every woman between the ages of twenty and forty- 
five seemed to be a prospective mother, and one little Boer 
arrived into the world during my first visit. 

There was an epidemic of conjunctivitis amongst the 
children, probably caused, as in Egypt and the East, by flies, 
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while several little boys were suffering from a parasitic kidney 
affection, known as bilharzia, a condition often met with 
in the valley of the Nile. I also saw whole families of sisters 
all suffering from fibrocystic goitre. 

Towards the middle of January Hale and I were struck 
down with fever. One day, whilst lying in our tents of sickness, 
racked with fever and not unmindful of pyrexial hallucinations, 
we had, as a nightmare of reality, the heaviest locust storm 
I ever saw. For fully an hour the air was dark, as if from 
the smoke of some gigantic steamship, the locusts as they 
swept along being so thickly packed that they made a rustling 
noise like the wind blowing over trees. After three days in 
a real hospital bed in Pretoria, I succeeded in escaping and 
re-joined our field unit, riding in an ambulance. Hale also 
re-joined for a time, but poor old Green was now so con- 
tinuously feverish that he had to be transported back to 
Pretoria to join Stonham in hospital. 

In the end of January 1901 the death of Queen Victoria 
‘of happy and glorious memory’ was formally proclaimed 
in the church square of Pretoria, together with the accession 
of King Edward VII. On this occasion only a few civilian 
spectators attended the parade, not more than ten or twelve, 
all in frock-coats, and six of them—all, I suppose, who could 
muster them—wearing silk hats. 

Early in February Stonham departed by hospital train for 
Capetown, there to await the small remnant of our personnel 
and to arrange for their transport to England. Before he left 
he specially requested Hale, in the event of my asking authority 
to return via Natal, to refuse me permission. Hale, however, 
who told me this, preferred to accede to my wishes. Accord- 
ingly, I interviewed the P.M.O., who willingly gave me 
official authority to journey to Capetown via Natal and 
Durban. 

Early in February I started south by train. My fellow- 
passenger for the first day was a devout lay evangelist, whose 
spiritual uplift was handicapped by distressing gastro-intestinal 
borborygmi. Fortunately he disembarked from the compart- 
ment after one night’s noisy proximity. 
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All the railway stations on the line running south were 
loopholed, entrenched, and protected by artful barbed-wire 
entanglements. The railway line twisted its way down the 
valleys among the Drakensberg mountains. We passed through 
the ill-fated Laing’s Nek just after sunset. It was full moon 
and there was a good view of the historic Majuba hill, where 
a British force had been overwhelmed by the Boers some 
twenty years before. 

After leaving the little town of Newcastle, we journeyed 
towards Glencoe, catching a glimpse on the way of the white 
houses of Dundee, five miles to the east, where the plain joins 
the long hills of Talana. South of Glencoe the line runs for 
several miles high up along the eastern slope of the Waschbank 
valley, a magnificent gash in the Biggarsberg range, dotted 
profusely with Kaffir kraals and scored with numerous Boer 
trenches prepared originally for Buller’s expected frontal 
advance. : 

Ladysmith is reached quite suddenly, approached abruptly 
through a cutting in the hills. The town hall tower had been 
severely damaged by shell-fire. There was also a big shell- 
hole in the Royal Hotel on the main street, the effect of the 
Boer ‘ Long Tom’ posted on the heights of Bulwana. The 
town clerk of Ladysmith, Mr. Birkett, drove with me to the 
twin hills of Spion Kop, some eighteen miles to the south. 
We climbed the westerly of the two peaks and reached the 
plateau of Tabanyama, stormed by the British during the 
famous engagement. It was still covered with old entrench- 
ments and graves, both Boer and British. Two tall obelisks 
had been erected on the summit ; one to the Imperial Light 
Infantry, the other, hexagonal in outline, not yet finished, 
intended for six other regiments which were also engaged. 
Here stood tombstones, some of marble, others of painted 
wood. On one wooden cross was nailed the lid of a tinned- 
fruit can, on which was scratched ‘ 2nd Lt. Eric Fraser, 2nd 
Lanc. Fus. ; killed in action Jan. 24th, 1900.’ The southern 
slopes leading up from the Tugela were so steep that one 
marvels how our men climbed up in the face of a withering 
fire. The top of this range of hills was still plentifully sprinkled 
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with empty Boer rifle cartridges, together with fragments of 
British shells. From the summit of the hill one sees a magnifi- 
cent panorama of the Tugela and the old British positions. 

Next morning I rode out in company with Mr. Brooks, 
the commissioner of works, who showed me round the chief 
Boer defences on the south-west side, including the famous 
Wagon Hill, stormed by the Devons and the Imperial Light 
Horse on the notable 6th of January. The obelisk to the 
memory of the I.L.H. had its name-plate constructed from a 
boiler-plate. We then rode some three miles along the ridge 
to Cesar’s Camp. This is where the British naval gun was 
posted. It had been dragged up from Durban by Captain 
Percy Scott and served to reply to the Boer ‘ Long Tom’ on 
Bulwana. This end of the Cesar’s Camp ridge was stormed by 
the enemy on the 6th of January and retaken on the same day 
by our own men. There is a cairn erected in the bushy flats 
below Cesar’s Camp where the gallant Colonel Dick-Cunyng- 
ham was mortally wounded by a stray bullet—practically 
shot by accident—when leading his men to repulse the great 
attack. In Ladysmith itself there were still numerous dug- 
outs in the steep river banks, some of them now being eroded 
by floods. All through the town the houses and public buildings 
were pitted by shell-fire. 

Colenso is only an hour’s journey by train south of Lady- 
smith. One steep hill on the northern bank of the Tugela 
river, called Fort Wylie, has in front of it a deep donga 
concealed by short trees. Here had lain a nest of Boer sharp- 
shooters, who picked off Colonel Long’s advancing gunners 
during the famous unsuccessful British attack. The place 
where young Lieut. Roberts fell while gaining his V.C. was 
marked by an iron rail stuck up on end. 

We climbed Hlangwana hill, honeycombed with Boer 
trenches, tier above tier. These run for miles along the 
northern bank of the Tugela and many of them in the river 
banks themselves. A number of these trenches still contained 
Boer rifle cartridges. I picked up several cartridges with 
* soft-nosed ’’ Mauser bullets, whose leaden tip was un- 
covered by nickel, made in Germany. The rocks amongst 
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which the Boer trenches are situated were still peppered 
with marks of rifle and shrapnel bullets, whilst fragments 
of high-explosive shell littered the ground. At the upper end 
of one trench, on a precipitous slope of Hart’s hill, lay the 
bones of several unburied Boers, bleaching in the sun, grimly 
clad in their tattered clothes. There were also the remains of 
numerous Boer wagons with harness and conductors’ saddles 
lying where shell-fire had lain them low. Until one had 
actually seen these elaborate fortifications, it was difficult 
to realize the miles upon miles of trenches, placed in every 
conceivable position, and so arranged as to be invisible to 
any force attacking from the south. The rocky ridge of Vaal 
Kranz, which was ultimately carried by assault by our troops, 
slopes down at an angle of about 45 degrees, and commands 
a view of Spion Kop to the west. 

The railway carriage in which I travelled southward from 
Colenso was spattered with bullet-marks, the result of an 
attempted hold-up by a party of Boers near Standerton only 
three or four days previously ; they failed to capture the train. 
Here I slept in comparative comfort, free for the first time from 
the fat and ferocious Natal mosquitoes. The country-side now 
changed its aspect completely. The last twenty miles before 
reaching Durban traversed magnificent mountain scenery, with 
luxuriant tropical fruits, pine-apples, bananas, oranges, mangoes, 
etc. Bamboos and cactus plants sprouted in every corner. 

Durban is a wide-awake, well-built town, spread around 
the shores of an attractive bay. Part of the town is built on 
heights known as the Berea, well wooded and with many fine 
houses overlooking the bay. 

One of the striking features in Durban was the number of 
rickshaws darting about the streets. These are two-wheeled 
light buggies with rubber-tyred spidery wheels. Each rickshaw 
is drawn by a Zulu, running between the shafts, usually a 
man of fine physique, gorgeously decorated about the head 
with horns or feathers. He wears running shorts and blouse, 
and has a cluster of coloured ribbons floating from his knees. 
As he races along, he frequently emits a peculiar noise, a 
sort of mixture of puff and whistle. 
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The P.M.O. of Durban had arranged a passage for me in 
the hospital ship Simla. I was placed in charge of the sick 
officers, of whom we had about a dozen. Telegraphic instruc- 
tions were received from the P.M.O. of Natal that I should be 
detailed for further service in the Simla all the way to England. 

In Capetown I disembarked after a three days’ trip and 
presented myself without delay at the offices of the P.M.O. 
of Cape Colony. Here, a few minutes later, by a curious 
coincidence, Stonham ‘ happened’ to arrive. He expressed _his 
loud disapproval that I had dared to travel back via Natal and 
formally refused his consent to my further journey on the Simla. 
At this stage the P.M.O. discreetly withdrew him to an inner 
office for a private interview. From this, after a few minutes, 
he emerged in less aggressive mood. I was then officially 
instructed that, the Yeomanry field-hospital being now 
disbanded, I was to proceed to England in medical charge of 
the sick officers in the Simla. 

Freed at last from military inhibitions, Stonham and myself 
seized the opportunity of exchanging mutual biographical 
character-sketches. These were bright, concise, and tinted in 
warm, natural colours. After this clearing of the air, I bade 
him a painless farewell and cheerfully re-embarked in the 
hospital ship, which duly sailed for England that same after- 
noon. 


The homeward voyage was happy and interesting. A 
number of distinguished officers were with us, including 
Colonel the Hon. H. V. Duncombe of the Imperial Yeomanry, 
who had recently been awarded the D.S.O. for gallantry in 
the field. He was a tall, dashing cavalier with large curly 
moustaches which must have delighted the eyes of many young 
ladies. In his younger days he had married a lovely member 
of the Gaiety chorus, who proved a charming wife and an 
excellent mother to his children. Duncombe and I became 
good companions, and subsequently he got me elected as an 
original member of the Imperial Service club in London, 
which I felt at the time was somewhat above my station. 
There was also the Hon. E. Gordon-Lennox of the Scots 
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Guards, who later became Brig.-General Lord Esme Gordon- 
Lennox, after distinguished service in the European War. 
Captain J. W. Sandilands of the Cameron Highlanders had 
recently been wounded in an engagement at Noitgedacht, 
for which he gained the D.S.O. He subsequently served in 
the Great War, and rose to be General Officer commanding 
the British troops in China. There was also Captain F. S. 
Brereton of the R.A.M.C., attached to the Scots Guards, an 
accomplished writer of fiction and history. During the Great 
War he returned to the service, became a brevet lieutenant- 
colonel, and gained the C.B.E. 

The weather was oppressively hot. Although this entailed 
some physical discomfort, it incidentally gave me the oppor- 
tunity of observing the curious effects of a bullet-wound of 
the sympathetic nerve-chain in the neck. In this particular 
man the skin of one side of the head and neck, up to the middle 
line, remained dry, whereas the rest of his body, like everybody 
else’s, was bathed in perspiration. The happy thought struck 
me to blow powdered charcoal on to the patient’s sweating 
skin ; this blew off on the dry side but stuck on the moist 
side, so that I was able to obtain a dramatic photograph 
showing the aforesaid difference, together with the usual 
ocular signs of sympathetic paralysis. This, I believe, is 
the earliest case of the sort in the human subject recorded in 
medical literature. 

During the voyage we had a temporary alarm of bubonic 
plague, several of our ship’s rats having died in asuspicious way ; 
consequently we were not allowed to go ashore at Las Palmas, 
nor were the crews of the coal lighters allowed to come aboard. 
The work of coaling, therefore, had to be carried out entirely 
by our own crew. The epidemic, however, did not materialize. 

I reached London on the 13th of March, twelve months, to 
the day, after leaving England. 

After my return from South Africa I had the good fortune 
to be mentioned in Lord Roberts’s dispatches, at the instigation, 
needless to say, not of Stonham, but of General Brabazon, 
who took me under his wing in Pretoria and backed me up 
steadily, there and thereafter. 
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ON RETURNING TO CIVILIAN LIFE and taking up professional 
work once more, I found that my budding practice had 
practically disappeared ; so I had to start all over again. 
My slender roots still survived, however, and I resumed 
professional activities as before. These included hospital 
study and teaching, laboratory research work, the learning of 
foreign languages, social contacts, and the building up of a 
modest income. All of these kept me fully employed. Ballance 
and Ferrier continued their kindnesses, putting many pro- 
fessional opportunities in my way. With their aid, and that of 
many of my medical contemporaries practising in London, I was 
just able as a young consultant to keep my head above water. 

In 1901, in conjunction with my colleague Ballance, we 
published in book form the results of our years of assiduous 
laboratory work on the regeneration of nerves. This was 
translated and appeared in a French edition, but was too 
technical to appeal to many readers, except a small circle of 
more expert neuropathologists. 

In 1902 I migrated from my original consulting-room at 
one end of Harley Street to share a flat at the other end. 
This new arrangement had the advantage that, instead of 
going out to lunch and dinner for three hundred and sixty- 
five days of the year, rain or shine, I now had meals at home. 
Incidentally, however, I acquired a good working know- 
ledge of the least expensive restaurants in the West End of 
London, and also learned to estimate fairly accurately 
the limits of a penny bus fare or a shilling hansom. For years 
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every Saturday night was consecrated to theatre-going with 
one or other of my contemporaries, usually in the gallery, 
and often followed by a simple supper in one of the little 
Soho eating-houses. 

I quickly realized in the cosmopolitan circles of London 
the importance of a knowledge of foreign languages. Not only 
was such knowledge indispensable for the study of works 
which otherwise might not be accessible in English translations, 
but it was specially useful when dealing with foreign clients 
and colleagues. When a patient is sick, it is better that he 
should speak, and be spoken to, in his mother-tongue and 
spared the effort of speaking a less familiar language. 

It was for linguistic reasons, perhaps, more than for my 
medical knowledge, that I was called in consultation to see 
the world-famous actress, Eleanora Duse. I am not competent to 
describe her stage triumphs, but, as a member of the audience, I 
still remember several minor details of her arresting personality. 
Firstly, the fact that she seemed to use little or no make-up 
on her face, and secondly, her marvellous diction, so that every 
syllable of her whispered voice reached to the most distant 
corners of the theatre. She was apprehensive about some minor 
malady, and fortunately I succeeded in calming her fears. 

On another occasion I was called to see a mysterious Italian 
lady patient, whose name was not divulged by the practitioner 
in attendance. He called for me in a closed car late one night 
and drove me by devious routes to a villa in a distant quarter 
of London. Here I was conducted upstairs to a bedroom 
and presented to a beautiful lady, whose name was given as 
‘Princess X.’ Her exalted rank had prevented her medical 
adviser from examining her in the same manner as if she had 
been formed of coarser clay. Being a practical clinician, I 
was not deterred by such a consideration, and, in the course 
of my routine examination, I had to examine her chest. On 
unfastening the top button of her night-robe there was dis- 
played a gold chain, carrying as a pendant the jewelled 
miniature of a European royal personage. I was careful not 
to notice this, and completed our consultation without appear- 
ing to recognize the lady’s identity. 
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Regular lessons in Italian, French, and German were supple- 
mented from time to time by annual holiday expeditions 
abroad, to outlying country towns or villages among the 
northern provinces of Italy, sometimes alone, at other times 
on walking tours with a friend through the hill-towns further 
south, such as Spoleto, with its gigantic pre-Roman walls of 
Etruscan origin, or the little town of Assisi, with its impressive 
atmosphere of religious sincerity and asceticism, dating back 
to St. Francis. This latter is remarkable in containing the 
shrine of the famous Santa Chiara, founder of the order of 
Minoresses or Poor Clares, the strictest enclosed order in the 
world. They never wear shoes or stockings. Every nun kneels 
when she is spoken to by her abbess or speaks to her. Santa 
Chiara’s mortal remains, with features jet-black (due to the 
method of embalming) but still beautiful, are displayed like 
an ebony statue in her glass-walled tomb. 

Other tours, through the Tyrol, the Trentino, the valley 
of the Piave, and on to Venice, were sources of interest, amuse- 
ment, and relaxation. I remember once in Venice, which 
I was visiting in the company of an old school-fellow, Will 
Barclay, we made a pilgrimage to a quaint little sea-coast 
village called Chioggia. This is a sort of working-class Venice, 
without cathedrals or palaces and with gondolas of a homelier, 
more plebeian pattern. At the local inn, where we put up 
for next to nothing, we had sumptuous Italian food, washed 
down with sparkling Asti at the price of one lira (i.e. about 
tenpence) a bottle. In the evening we hired a fishing-boat, 
complete with coloured sails and equally picturesque crew, 
and spent the whole night fishing in the Adriatic. At daybreak 
we two wild Englishmen decided to have a swim, to the 
terror of our fellow-fishermen, who prayed devoutly for us 
as we boldly dived overboard. Thanks doubtless to their 
prayers, we returned safely. On reaching the harbour, the news 
had somehow got about that one of the strangers was a doctor. 
For over an hour a stream of assorted invalids, women clad in 
bright skirts and head-dresses, men with romantic brigand hats 
and sashes, filed past us and were diagnosed and, appropriately 
I hope, advised. We then escaped by steamer to Venice. 
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Italy in those days was an attractive holiday country which 
welcomed foreign visitors. After the rush and noise of London, 
it was a change to plunge into quiet, ‘ dolce far niente,’ unhurried 
surroundings, amongst kindly gentle country folk. Even in 
the larger cities and universities, with their well-equipped 
laboratories and clinics, work seemed to be accomplished 
with a minimum of fuss or hustle. 

Other holidays spent in Germany were instructive experi- 
ences. Compared with my former undergraduate days, the 
Germans seemed friendly, but were now more reserved in 
their attitude towards foreigners. Thus in 1912 when I 
attended a medical congress in the picturesque old town of 
Minster in Westphalia, with its medieval town hall, on whose 
outer wall is still affixed an ancient iron cage for the public 
exhibition of condemned prisoners, I was almost the only 
non-German and, apparently, none too welcome visitor. 
Even in medical circles it was already evident that something 
serious was looming on the international horizon. On my 
return to England I mentioned this to a number of my friends, 
but was dismissed as a war-monger. This was two years before 
the outbreak of the European catastrophe. 

German scientific medicine was then at its best, especially 
neurological medicine. In Berlin, Oppenheim was in his 
prime, and Mendel was the brilliant editor of the Neurologisches 
Kentralblatt. Many leaders of the profession, of Jewish blood, 
were intellectually superior to the Aryan scientists who have 
since displaced them. In the provincial cities the preponderance 
of Jewish experts was less striking, although one always found 
one or more of that gifted race as a teacher and leader of 
scientific thought. In those days there appeared to be no racial 
enmity. Jew and Gentile physicians met freely and collaborated 
successfully in many fields of research. One cannot help feeling 
that the present anti-semitic attitude of German scientists is 
not of spontaneous growth, but has been officially imposed. 

Visits to France before the Great War were chiefly with 
the object of absorbing some of the enthusiasm and vivid 
scientific spirit which emanated from their great schools of 
medicine. The Parisian neurological world in those days 
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had teachers of world-wide fame, such as Raymond and 
Dejerine at the Salpétriére, Marie at the Bicétre, and Babinski 
at the Piti¢é, each surrounded by his group of eager disciples, 
many of whom still survive to carry on the torch of French 
science. -One of their most brilliant younger neurologists, 
Gustave Scherb, of Algiers, translated into French my book 
on diagnosis, whilst a similar kind office was rendered in 
Germany by Eduard Miiller, of Marburg. Both of these 
foreign editions had a gratifyingly successful vogue. 

In 1909 I joined a happy band of French physicians, labelling 
themselves as hydrologists and balneologists, who journeyed to 
Algiers and Tunisia with the object of studying the medicinal 
springs found in those sunny lands. This tour was an un- 
qualified success. We did not confine ourselves exclusively to 
the study of mineral waters, but investigated more seductive 
beverages as well. In this cheery crowd we visited Algiers. Here, 
at a princely official banquet, I made my début as a French 
after-dinner orator. It may be amusing to quote an account 
of it as recorded in the local Press, La Dépéche Algerienne : 


Le docteur Purves-Stewart, de l’hépital de Westminster, 
prononce au nom de ses Confréres anglais un discours 
empreint d’une cordialité telle que les convives l’applaudis- 
sent a tout rompre. 

Il exprime tout d’abord, et dans un frangais bien chatié, 
sa reconnaissance pour l’accueil si affectueux que lui et ses 
confréres étrangers ont regu en Algérie. Cet accueil, dit-il, 
est digne de la tradition de courtoisie dont la France jouit 
de par le monde. Je suis, dit-il, honoré et heureux de me 
trouver, en ma qualité d’ écossais, au milieu des francais, 
au milieu de ceux qui l’histoire a fait nos amis, mieux encore, 
nos fréres d’armes. 

Nous n’avons jamais oublié qu’une garde écossaise, au 
XVle siécle, a guerroyé au service d’un roi de France ; nous 
aimons 4 nous rappeler aussi que la souvenir de la douce 
reine Marie Stuart nous crée des affinités inoubliables. 

Aucun malentendu durable ne s’eleva jamais entre mons 
pays et le votre ; ils sont fait, un et l’autre, pour s’entendre. 
Je regrette que mon ignorance de la langue frangaise, si 
souple, si élégante, me conduit 4 exprimer si mal ce que je 
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pense si bien. Je suis heureux de me trouver au milieu de 
vous et je bois a la fraternité de la France et de l’Angleterre. 

Vous avez démontré que la science et Phumanité peuvent 
se rencontrer sur tous les points du globe et que lorsque 
des savants comme Pasteur, Charcot, Lister, travaillent au 
bien general, leurs patries voisines par le coeur le sont aussi 
par étude. 

Messieurs, je léve mon verre en l’honneur de M. le pro- 
fesseur Robin, de M. Falliéres, president de la Républic, du 
roi Edouard, et de l’entente franco-anglais. 

Le discours de M. Purves-Stewart provoque un en- 
thousiasme indescriptible ; trois bans sont battus en son 
honneur. 


Our special train traversed the defiles of Northern Algeria. 
The word defile was particularly appropriate when passing 
through Constantine, an ancient fortified city, perched on a 
rocky cliff, the face of which is stained by centuries of Con- 
stantinian sewage. We emerged on the desert and reached the 
little town of Biskra, one of the chief depots of the French 
foreign legion. Many of us were already familiar with it, to 
some extent, from the graphic description in Robert Hichens’s 
famous novel, The Garden of Allah. We wandered through its 
narrow trading alleys or souks, watched the white-bearded 
Arab diviner telling fortunes in the sand, listened to the flute- 
playing youths discoursing what, to their ears, was melodious 
music, although the use of semi-tones instead of tones in the 
oriental scale gives a curious character to the motif. We 
explored the street of the dancers, where each dancing-girl 
performs her gyrations in the nude within a tiny darkened cell, 
to an audience of not more than three or four at a time. 
We rode out into the desert on camels to the oasis of Sidi Okba. 
Here we were entertained by the local Kaid, clad in magnificent 
flowing robes and white turban, to a meal of roasted kid, served 
whole on a large embossed brass tray. The meat was white 
and tender, surrounded by rice and gravy, constituting the 
so-called kous-kous. We helped ourselves, not with knives and 
forks, but with the fingers, in the old biblical fashion. 

From Algiers our happy band of pilgrims went on into 
Tunisia. There the ruins of Carthage and many other Punic 
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towns, which had been all too thoroughly razed to the ground, 
were now undergoing careful excavation by French archzolo- 
gists. Inland we penetrated to the well-preserved ancient 
Roman town of Timgad, with its classic colonnades of stately 
pillars, triumphal arches, stone-paved streets deeply grooved 
by chariot-wheels, and its open-air theatre. Amongst the 
accessory equipment of the market-place there is a row of 
reserved stone seats, suitably perforated for the sanitary needs 
of the Timgad merchants. 

We then journeyed on to the medieval Arab town of 
Kairouan, a holy Moslem city with a handsome mosque, too 
sacred for the admission of women worshippers. In this town 
a troupe of dancing dervishes had been collected for our 
entertainment. They were members of a devout religious 
sect, whose weird dances had not only a mystical uplift but 
also a substantial financial value. (Do not we also in Christian 
churches send round the collection-bag at the end of the 
service ?) What interested me most of all, in addition to the 
giddy gyratory dances, was their exhibition of self-inflicted 
wounds. Immediately after the ecstasy induced by his own 
dancing, each performer with a long blade would transfix 
his arm, pectoral muscles, cheeks, or neck. Incidentally he had 
evidently been trained how to avoid important blood-vessels 
or nerve-trunks ; thus in the neck, for example, a large fold of 
skin was pulled forwards and transfixed without passing through 
the wind-pipe. All these wounds were apparently painless to the 
performer. This condition is readily explicable as a result of auto- 
suggestion, for similar phenomena have been observed in primitive 
races in many parts of the world, as in the well-authenticated 
observations of other painless bodily injuries, such as fire- 
walking, swallowing of red-hot coals, and so on. But what is 
still more remarkable is that not a drop of blood came from any 
of these wounds, as we medical observers verified for ourselves. 

The genuineness of such phenomena cannot be denied. 
Instances of self-wounding during ‘revivals’ of religious 
excitement are widely known, as in the case of the priests of 
Baal who ‘ cut themselves with knives and lancets, after their 
fashion.’ (1 Kings xviii, 28.) -Examples of fire-walking have 
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also been witnessed by many observers, including myself, in 
Fijit and elsewhere. These performances date back to remotest 
history, both biblical and pagan, as in the familiar Old Testa- 
ment story of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-Nego, who 
remained unburnt when thrown into Nebuchadnezzar’s 
‘burning fiery furnace.’ (Dan. ili, 19-23.) 

To explain these curious abnormalities, some authorities 
have invoked a supernatural influence of sorts. This, in my 
Opinion, is unnecessary. All the phenomena can be accounted 
for as the effects of a powerful emotion in a temporary atmo- 
sphere of religious ecstasy, a factor common to them all. I 
would remind non-medical readers that any emotion, such as 
fear, anger, etc., is not a mere abstract mental state but a 
temporary psycho-somatic reaction, 1.e. consisting not only in 
transient psychical feelings but also in co-existing bodily signs, 
such as quickening of the heart-beat, trembling of the limbs, 
changes i in the blood, and in other bodily fluids and tissues. 
There is, therefore, no adequate reason for regarding painless 
and blisterless fire-walking, or bloodless self-mutilations, as 
anything more than tissue-reactions, induced by auto-sugges- 
tion in a special emotional environment. I observed that as 
each dancing-dervish finished his self-wounding demonstration, 
he was led trembling to a quiet corner where the chief priest 
earnestly whispered a few comforting words in his ear, rapidly 
calming his excitement. Many years later in Fiji in 1935, when 
watching acompany of native fire-walkers marching over glowing 
stones, so hot that paper thrown on them at once burst in flames, 
I noticed that immediately before the ordeal they entered a 
secluded hut, where their leader held a private religious séance. 


As time went on, my circle of London friends, medical and 
non-medical, steadily enlarged. When I moved my quarters 
to the ‘ near’ end of Harley Street, one door from Cavendish 
Square, I came to share a flat with Andrew Wylie, a pawky 
Scottish laryngologist, on the staff of one of the London hos- 
pitals. We became stout friends from the very start of our joint 
habitation. His kindliness, generosity, and hospitality were 

1 Brit. Med. Fourn., 1935. 28 Nov., p. 1267. 
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proverbial and it was a grief when, some thirty years later, he 
was accidentally drowned in Scotland. 

Another friend to whom I became increasingly attached was 
Barry Pain, the author, then in the full tide of his success. 
Barry was a thick-set muscular man with dark deep-set eyes, 
a bushy black beard, and a large tobacco-pipe which rarely 
left him during waking hours. His wit and repartee made him 
a popular figure. His chief literary successes were his series of 
‘ Eliza’ books, which contorted with laughter all his readers. 
He was one of the leading humorists of the day, so that when 
he wrote an occasional serious novel, the public seemed so 
puzzled that he decided to publish several of his works under 
an assumed name. He was a man of wide scholarship and 
historical knowledge, and had carried out a considerable 
amount of research with the intention of writing an authorita- 
tive biography of King George III, a project which his death 
in 1928 brought to an end. His wife, Stella Pain, was one of 
the most brilliant women in London. She was the daughter of 
a distinguished portrait-painter, Rudolf Lehmann, and a 
sister of the charming Liza Lehmann, whose name is familiar 
to music lovers as a composer of melodious songs, some of 
which, e.g. ‘ In a Persian Garden,’ are still popular at ballad 
concerts. Stella was a beautiful, graceful, fair-haired lady, of 
sparkling wit and many accomplishments. She was a clever 
amateur actress and sometimes used to deceive her friends by 
disguising herself as an old washerwoman or something similar, 
and mischievously bursting in upon social parties at selected 
inopportune moments. On one occasion Barry and Stella were 
guests at a birthday party at our house in Harley Street. In the 
course of the evening mysterious telegrams arrived, one after the 
other, from different parts of London, addressed to myself, all 
containing affectionate messages, such as ‘ Longing to see you 
again, Flossie.’ ‘ Love and kisses from Nancy,’ ‘ Thinking of 
you all the time, Kathleen.’ The first message mystified us, but 
the second and third were promptly traced to Stella, who had 
made several special journeys that day to arrange matters. 

She and her husband were the centre of a brilliant literary 
and artistic circle, and their dinner-parties and receptions were 
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an intellectual treat to all who had the privilege of being invited. 
They were the parents of two bright little daughters, mere 
children when I first knew them, and equally attractive, now 
they are grown up. I remember asking one of them, when she 
was a child of eight or nine years, how she was getting on at 
school. She replied, “ Very nicely, thank you. I’m just up 
to vulgar fractions and Bloody Mary.” Into this happy house- 
hold I was received as a family friend and habitué. I used to 
spend week-ends with them in the country and sometimes 
accompanied Barry on odd expeditions, such as a rowing trip 
on the canal to improve our bargee vocabulary, or a bank- 
holiday expedition to Hampstead Heath to join in the merry- 
go-rounds, coco-nut shies, and feathered hats of the happy 
proletariat. We once secured places with a party of American 
tourists in a lightning charabanc tour, ‘ seeing London.’ This 
trip, shepherded by a resolute guide armed with a megaphone, 
was accomplished with characteristic trans-atlantic concise- 
ness. In a single afternoon, working against time, we ‘ did’ 
the whole West End of London, including the Houses of 
Parliament, Westminster Abbey, Hyde Park, and the Albert 
Memorial, Oxford Street, Holborn, and the British Museum ; 
this last, together with its contained treasures, being success- 
fully explored in the space of ten minutes. 

My time, however, was chiefly occupied with more serious 
matters, such as hospital work and the writing of articles in the 
medical press. Some of these attracted a certain amount of 
approval, for in 1905 I was invited by a medical college in 
San Francisco to go out there and occupy the chair of neurology. 
This was a flattering surprise. After consulting several friends 
and colleagues, I secured leave of absence from my hospital 
duties on the plea of ‘ urgent private business’ for a space of 
six weeks, during which period I journeyed to California to 
study the conditions on the spot. 


Speeding across the continent to Chicago and onwards to 
the Golden West, I was met just outside San Francisco by two 
genial professors from the Cooper Medical College who as 
an act of courtesy had come out to join the trans-continental 
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train at its penultimate stop, so that they might escort me into 
the city. I suppose I must have appeared young and innocent 
(which I was), but I could not help overhearing these gentle- 
men, both of German extraction, who, taking for granted that 
a stray Britisher was unlikely to understand a foreign tongue, 
discussed between themselves whether I should be invited to 
be a guest with one of their staff or should first be piloted to an 
hotel. They decided that, until they had time to study me, 
a hotel was the wisest place. The results of their subsequent 
observations must have been favourable, for, after a single night 
in the sumptuous St. Francis hotel, I was cordially received 
into the charming household of Professor Barkan, who acted 
as presiding genius throughout my stay. 

During the next few days, like a Scottish minister preaching 
his trial sermon before a prospective flock, I duly delivered 
some four or five lectures in the College auditorium. The 
governing body then held a meeting tn camera, after which I 
was Officially informed that they liked me very much and wished 
me to join their professorial staff. I duly expressed my thanks, 
but with Scottish caution informed them that I must postpone 
a final decision until I had consulted with my friends in London. 
To my mind, the chief drawback was that there was no arrange- 
ment for the allotting of hospital beds to the new professor, who 
would be dependent upon his colleagues for clinical material 
on which to teach. On the other hand, the prospects of lucra- 
tive consulting work seemed so rosy that it was difficult, whilst 
still on the spot, to come to an unprejudiced decision, more 
especially as a number of colleagues paid me the compliment 
of calling me to private consultations, for which I was rewarded 
in stacks of large golden twenty-dollar pieces, each the size of an 
English crown, dazzling to the eyes of a poor Scotsman. 

Tearing myself away from these kindly friends, I turned 
eastwards again by a different route, passing through Salt 
Lake City with its Mormon population. There I visited the 
old wooden dome-shaped tabernacle whose acoustics were so 
perfect that a button dropped in the pulpit by a preacher (if 
they ever wore buttons on their garments) could be heard 
to the uttermost end of the hall. I also visited, from the out- 
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Brigham Young, had installed his fertile flock of wives and 
families. I purchased a copy of their gospel, the Book of Mormon, 
as ‘ revealed ’ to Joseph Smith, but a cursory study of its con- 
tents was not convincing enough to induce me to join the faith ; 
accordingly I continued my homeward journey unconverted. 

In Philadelphia I had the privilege, never to be forgotten, 
of being received by the world-famous S. Weir Mitchell, the 
doyen of American neurology. Weir Mitchell first made 
his name in the American Civil War of 1861 to 1864, as a 
military surgeon. His classical observations on nerve injuries 
are a model which has often been copied but never improved 
upon. He illuminated many other obscure corners in neurology 
and for years physicians all over the world used to treat their 
cases of so-called neurasthenia and hysterical malnutrition by 
the Weir Mitchell routine. This consisted in a six-weeks’ course 
of isolation, systematic over-feeding and massage, accompanied, 
most important of all, by daily psycho-therapeutic suggestions. 
His photograph, which [I still possess, shows him as a man of 
fine features with deep sympathetic eyes. In addition to his 
medical eminence he was a graceful writer of fiction and did me 
the honour of presenting me with one of his novels. 

The Philadelphia school of neurologists in those days was 
already pre-eminent. As one of their young admirers I was 
welcomed by several of the great teachers. Francis X. Dercum 
was professor of neurology and psychiatry in the Jefferson 
College hospital, where he induced me to deliver a clinical 
lecture. Next day a similar compliment was paid me by the 
renowned professor Charles Mills at the University hospital. 
I happened to be discussing the disputed course of the taste- 
fibres in the trigeminal nerve. The crowded audience seemed 
exceptionally alert and amused. I learnt subsequently that 
the views which I had, conclusively as I thought, demonstrated 
as correct, were diametrically opposed to those taught by Mills 
himself, who sat beside me on the platform and proposed an 
all-too-flattering vote of thanks. I felt somewhat like the new 
curate who asked his churchwarden why it was that the 
church had become so popular since his appearances in the 
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‘pulpit. The answer was : ‘ Well, Sir, until you came, none of 
us really understood what Sin was.” 

On my return to London I consulted those of my professional 
colleagues on whose judgment I attached most weight. All of 
them, with one exception, strongly advised me to accept the 
San Francisco chair ; they pointed out not only the attractive 
financial prospects, but also the academic status in Californian 
medical circles, as contrasted with the position in London of a 
competitor amongst many rivals, some of whom would not be 
displeased if I were happily removed to a different sphere, 
or even hemisphere. Ferrier, however, was not of this opinion. 
He recalled to me the saying that it is better to be a small 
fish in a big pond than a big fish in a small pond : He strongly 
advised me to continue my struggles in the larger life of London. 
This I did, nor have I ever had reason to regret the decision. 


In 1906, after a long wait of nine years, I was promoted to 
the Fellowship of the Royal College of Physicians, that ponder- 
ous and solemn body. In the same year the first edition of my 
book on Diagnosis of Nervous Diseases was published. This work, 
planned on lines entirely different from the older systematic 
academic text-books, seemed to strike a new and lucky note. 
It quickly became popular, especially amongst senior students 
and younger graduates reading for higher examinations. 
European, transatlantic, and antipodean neurologists gave it 
a warm welcome and in due course it was translated into 
various foreign languages. The eighth edition appeared in 
1937. In the course of these successive gestations it has under- 
gone that inevitable swelling in size, which is sometimes so 
difficult to conceal. English neurologists were more deliberate 
in expressing approval, for although I often noticed that the 
volume occupied a corner of their book-shelves, and it was 
welcomed by the general medical press, it was not until the 
eighth edition had appeared it was reviewed for the first time 
in Brain, the leading British neurological journal. If my name 
happens to survive for a time in the medical world, I fancy it 
will be mainly due to this particular book, rather than to any 
others of my scientific articles and books. 
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{ cannot pass from this phase of my career without recalling 
one of my dearest friends, J. T. C. Laing, affectionately 
termed ‘ Jimmy ’ by those who knew him. He was a splendid 
specimen of humanity, tall, handsome, and athletic. In his 
younger days he was a fine boxer. Once, when returning 
through the dark streets of Paddington, after visiting a mid- 
night patient, he was attacked by a band of hooligans. Two 
of them he promptly knocked down and the rest took to their 
heels. Nevertheless, he was as gentle as the proverbial lamb. 
Jimmy had served with a Highland regiment in the South 
African war and his popularity with their officers’ mess proved 
a useful asset when he came to start medical practice in London. 
In the interval between the Boer war and his settling in 
London, his adventurous spirit carried him out west as one of 
the pioneers in the sub-arctic Klondike gold rush. From this 
rough and primitive stampede he was fortunate in returning 
alive and undaunted, with little gold, but with increased know- 
ledge of human nature and sympathy with his fellow-men, 
His clientéle came to include patients from every social circle, 
‘high and low, Scotch and poor,’ and he was the personal 
friend of each one. To the poorest amongst them he devoted 
the same skill and solicitude as he did to every other sufferer, 
often supplementing these by unobtrusive financial gifts. His 
personality and manner of life were an inspiration to us all, 
and his death from deep-seated malignant disease in 193! left 
a gap which has never been filled. 

In 1907 I felt sufficiently optimistic to acquire the lease of 
one of the larger houses in Harley Street, at its ‘far’ end. I 
bought the tail-end of a long lease from an insolvent non- 
medical owner at a price of some two thousand pounds, 
which I did not possess. I succeeded, however, in borrowing 
this sum and was able within two years to pay it off. Several 
sub-tenants were already in occupation, and their rents were 
a welcome addition to my budget. They were gradually 
eliminated, one by one, until in 1910, at the age of forty-one, 
having now the whole house to myself, I embarked on the 
perilous but highly successful adventure of matrimony with 
the dearest, most charming and sparkling little lady in England. 
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This proved the most fortunate event of my life. My subsequent 
happiness has been too profound to be displayed to strange 
readers, however friendly. I therefore refrain from recording 
incidents confined to my family circle. Suffice it to say that 
I have enjoyed the inestimable background of a loyal and 
devoted wife and a smoothly run, restful home into which 
no professional worry was ever allowed to penetrate. 


A great physician, James Mackenzie, arrived in London 
about 1909. He was a man of massive physique with majestic, 
rugged leonine features, white beard, bluff, unvarnished 
manner, and an attractive doric accent. Born in the Perth- 
shire Highlands, Mackenzie, after graduating in Edinburgh, 
migrated to Burnley, where he deservedly amassed an extensive 
general practice. He early acquired the habit, no matter how 
busy, of making written notes about his patients and their 
symptoms. One of his maxims was to note down exactly 
what he observed, not merely what he had been taught to 
expect. In this way he accumulated an unrivalled store of 
original clinical observations. At last he chose to specialize 
in disorders of the heart, although this peak was only one 
of several others which he could have climbed with equal 
success. He invented an ingenious instrument for the simul- 
taneous recording of pulsations at the heart, at the deep 
vessels of the neck, and at the arteries of the limbs. This 
‘ polygraph’ was constructed under his supervision by a 
local watchmaker. Mackenzie described the invention at a 
meeting of scientific colleagues, at which one of his erudite 
critics conclusively demonstrated that the new machine could 
not possibly work. Mackenzie’s calm reply was: “ But the 
curious thing is, that it does work.” 

Mackenzie’s fame spread throughout the medical world 
far beyond Burnley and Lancashire. I remember in Germany 
asking a medical colleague which of our British physicians 
was best known over there. Without a moment’s hesitation 
he replied “‘ Mackenzie of Burnley.”? Mackenzie ultimately 
gave up his practice in the midlands and came to London 
to seek his fortune afresh as a physician and cardiologist, 
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although by this time well over fifty years of age. I was one 
of his earliest friends in London. Disciples quickly gathered 
around him. Lord Knutsford, the far-seeing chairman of the 
London Hospital, exercised his personal authority by appoint- 
ing him in the charge of wards devoted to the study of heart 
disorders. An unconventional appointment of this sort 
naturally aroused resentment in some of the more old-fashioned 
medical circles. Mackenzie, however, by sheer force of per- 
sonality, carried on with such success that his historic name 
is now one of the most valued heritages in the long list of 
London Hospital physicians. He was the true founder of the 
modern British school of cardiology. He received the honour 
of knighthood and was also elected an F.R.S. 

During this phase of my professional life I retained my 
position on the visiting staff of Westminster Hospital. This 
had no neurological department of its own. Gradually, how- 
ever, neurological cases arrived in increasing numbers to my 
out-patient clinic and to the general wards in which, through 
the kindness of my senior colleagues, I was occasionally 
allotted a bed. 

In May 1910, from a window in the Edgware Road, I 
witnessed the pageant of King Edward VII’s funeral pro- 
cession. The new King, George V, marched behind his 
father’s coffin, accompanied by a galaxy of foreign monarchs, 
including the German Kaiser, ruler of the most powertul 
military nation in Europe, also the Kings of Norway, Greece, 
Denmark, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, and Bulgaria, together 
with the heirs-apparent of Austria-Hungary, Russia, Bavaria, 
Roumania, and Japan, and many other princes and potentates. 
No one at that time foresaw that some of us might live to see 
the day when many of these thrones would be abolished. _ 

In due course other hospital appointments came my way. 
Soon after my return from the South African war I offered 
myself as a candidate for a vacancy at the National Hospital 
in Queen Square, but was defeated by a more influentially 
backed Oxford man. I did not apply again. Shortly 
afterwards I was elected on the visiting staff of the Italian 
Hospital, where I worked assiduously for several years until 
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I was appointed to the staff of the West End Hospital for 
Nervous Diseases, when I had to relinquish the Italian billet. 
Later still, I was elected on the staff of the Royal National 
Orthopedic Hospital. Regular attendance at these various 
hospitals occupied four afternoons a week, and sometimes 
more, but this time was well spent, on account of the abundant 
clinical material which became available for study. 

In 1912 compulsory health insurance of working men and 
women came into force. At first strong opposition was offered 
by the medical profession, led by the British Medical Associa- 
tion, to which the vast majority of medical practitioners 
belonged. Mass meetings were held at which resolutions were 
passed, pledging medical men to fight the new proposals to the 
last ditch. Hardly, however, had the Act become law when 
the secretary of the B.M.A. accepted a salaried post at the 
Ministry of Health. The opposition to the Insurance Act 
collapsed like a house of cards. There was a rush of medical 
men throughout the country to enrol themselves on the list 
of practitioners willing, at an annual capitation fee, to accept 
panel patients, for better or for worse, in sickness or in health. 
As a matter of fact, the Act worked successfully after all, and 
has proved beneficial to patients and practitioners alike. 

Meanwhile my professional practice continued to grow, 
somewhat to the amazement of friends and the chagrin of 
others, who had deemed it impossible for a neurologist to 
attain more than a scanty foothold outside the sacred walls 
of the National Hospital, the staff of which, up till then, 
deservedly possessed almost a monopoly in this class of work. 
But as years went on, other neurological hospitals gradually 
increased in importance, attracting original workers and 
trained neurologists, so that nowadays in London there are 
three flourishing and well-staffed neurological institutions. 
Of these the National Hospital, with its great traditions, 
its eminent staff, and its lavish financial endowments, still 
occupies the leading position. 

My friends, colleagues, and disciples, both in England and 
abroad, supported me with such cordiality that just before 
the Great War broke out I had more than enough work to 
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occupy my time, being scrupulously careful, of course, not to 
omit or curtail one’s hours of duty at the various hospitals. 


Firmly retaining contacts with old friends, and also acquiring 
new ones, in London and elsewhere, I came to see something 
of the social activities of the great Livery companies, the 
old trade guilds of London, such as the Distillers, Cloth- 
workers, Goldsmiths, Glovers, Merchant Taylors, Curriers, 
Salters, Skinners, Plasterers, etc., to whose sumptuous banquets 
I had the honour of being invited. 

City banquets, lavish and gargantuan, have long been 
proverbial for the variety, abundance, and quality of the foods 
and wines with which they generously regale their guests. 
Many of the companies, with their stately halls in the city, 
are possessed of great wealth. Their personnel, however, is 
no longer restricted to those who pursue the occupation 
indicated by the name of the company. It is, in fact, the excep- 
tion for members of the company to follow that particular trade. 
I doubt whether the Master of the Plasterers’ Company now 
wields the trowel with the same skill as he does the chairman’s 
hammer, or whether the Master of the Skinners’ Company 
could flay an ox with the dexterity that his office might suggest. 

A few generations ago the accumulations of funds by these 
City companies came to outstrip their lavish expenditure on 
hospitality to such an extent that it became a problem how 
to dispose of their surplus funds. Having failed to find a 
sufficient number of indigent goldsmiths, plasterers, skinners, 
distillers, cordwainers, salters, and so forth, to support in old 
age or ill-health, they wisely decided to spend a large propor- 
tion of their income on schools, hospitals, and other benevolent 
institutions. For example, the Blue-coat school, or Christ’s 
College, whose bare-headed boys still wear a picturesque 
Elizabethan costume with long-skirted blue coats, bright 
yellow stockings, and shoes with buckles, is maintained by 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company. 

The famous school at Tonbridge is the special care of 
the Skinners’ Company, whose members take so close a 
personal interest that they attend a special annual celebration 
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at Tonbridge, complete with festivities and speech-making, 
and appropriately rounded off by a religious service. It is 
related how their chaplain once made a faux pas, accidental 
or otherwise, during one of the formal prayers, which he 
intoned as follows: ‘ Almighty God, Who desirest not the 
death of a Skinner, but rather that he should turn from his 
wickedness and live.’ The comments of the Skinners are not 
recorded. Se non é vero, é ben trovato. 

Professional life ran its strenuous course. Occasional conti- 
nental holidays provided relaxation, together with linguistic 
exercises. During one Christmas holiday in Switzerland the 
louge, or toboggan, in which I was careering downhill, over- 
turned in the snow, pitching me out, head over heels. I 
retrieved my toboggan and continued running and climbing 
about all afternoon, despite increasing discomfort and shortness 
of breath. On returning to the hotel a medical colleague 
discovered to my surprise that I had broken several ribs. 
These were duly strapped up, and my subsequent winter 
sports that season were restricted to skating on a flat rink. 

My wife and I had the privilege of making friends with 
another distinguished literary light, Sir Edmund Gosse, 
librarian to the House of Lords. Gosse was a man of fine 
literary culture, a polished essayist, and a judicious critic. 
He will probably best be remembered by his charming book, 
Father and Son, a brilliant autobiography, which portrays the 
character and religious experiences of a little boy brought 
up by a stern puritan father. At the age of about nine years 
the son was ‘ converted,’ publicly baptized, and admitted as 
a full-blown member to the community of Plymouth Brothers. 
For a time he was a religious infant prodigy, attracting sinners 
into the fold by threats of fire and brimstone, mitigated by 
the hemorrhagic balneological ecstasies popularly foretold 
by devout adherents of that sect. He gives a luminous and 
scathing picture of his awesome parent fighting to reconcile 
geology with the Book of Genesis, yet without expressing a 
single disrespectful or unfilial thought. 

Gosse was a man of slight physique, regular features, and 
quiet, persuasive manner. Brilliant as he was in the literary 
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world, he would have been equally successful as a diplomat. 
The receptions at his house in Hanover Terrace were attended 
by literary and political lions, with a small proportion of lambs 
like ourselves. Once a year he used to entertain a small party 
of half a dozen intimate friends, always including the Prime 
Minister of the day. I had the honour of being invited on one 
of these special occasions. The guests included Mr. Asquith 
and Lord Lytton, both in the high tide of their political 
careers. The literary luminaries were George Moore, quiet 
and retiring, A. E. Housman, the scholarly writer of the 
delightful series of English lyrics exemplified in ‘ The Shrop- 
shire Lad,’ a modern classic; Henri Villar, the French 
essayist, and Robert Bridges, the recently appointed poet- 
laureate, whose nomination to the post had been largely the 
result of Gosse’s own influence. At such a party the con- 
versation was scintillating and somewhat difficult for a mere 
physician to live up to, more especially as I happened to be 
handicapped by an acute feverish attack, which did not 
exercise a stimulating effect upon my own mentality. Gosse 
recognized this and was doubly kind to me in consequence. 


During the last three or four years before the War the 
suffragette agitation grew in intensity. A band of militant 
women, many of them cultured and refined, who would 
have hesitated to attack a mouse, demanded with increasing 
clamour the right of parliamentary votes for women. In those 
days, although the woman of property was eligible to vote in 
municipal elections and was also called upon, under the 
usual penalties, to pay the same rates and taxes as a male 
fellow-citizen, she was debarred from a parliamentary vote. 
Platonic resolutions in favour of the reform were passed, 
again and again, in successive parliaments, but without any 
practical move by the government which happened to be in 
power. New tactics were accordingly adopted. We in London 
were amazed to witness the unexpected physical violence of 
cultured ladies belonging to the Women’s Social and Political 
Union. In 1912 a campaign of window-smashing was carried 
out in the fashionable West End shop-fronts of London by 
hammers and heavy weights concealed in handbags and muffs. 
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Many citizens, including myself, inhabiting neighbouring streets 
within a stone’s throw of the Oxford Street shops, hastily 
insured our windows against attacks, which, however, did not 
materialize. I fancy the insurance companies reaped a sub- 
stantial harvest from apprehensive medical men in Harley Street. 

As time went on, the suffragette outbursts increased in 
violence. A bomb was exploded in Westminster Abbey, 
damaging the coronation chair. Processions of women, 
headed by banners, marched on the House of Commons. 
Some demonstrators chained and padlocked themselves to 
the railings outside the Prime Minister’s house in Downing 
Street ; others chained themselves to the grille of the Ladies’ 
Gallery in the House of Commons itself. Golfing cabinet 
ministers were followed and publicly exhorted; innocent 
golf links were deliberately damaged. At Epsom in 1914 the 
King’s horse, running in the Derby Stakes at Epsom, was 
snatched at and overthrown by a woman, who died of her 
injuries a few days later. Sentences of imprisonment by police 
magistrates were met by so-called ‘ hunger strikes,’ in which 
the prisoners refused food and were temporarily released, 
only to repeat their ‘ crime,’ and, when sufficiently recovered, 
to be re-incarcerated and to resume their uncompleted 
sentence. Some of these determined ladies, seen in prison by 
myself, took a pride in the number of their convictions. There 
is a story of an experienced suffragette in Holloway prison in 
a cell adjacent to a first offender, whom she overheard, through 
the partition wall, weeping piteously. ‘‘ Don’t lose courage, 
my dear,” cried the older suffragette. ‘Put your trust in 
God, and She will watch over you.” 

Forcible feeding of the hunger-strikers was tried for a time, but 
this so outraged the popular conscience that it had be todropped. 

So far from increasing public sympathy, these acts of violence 
alienated many people who were in agreement with the aims 
of the women agitators. 

On the outbreak of war this whole agitation was voluntarily 
withdrawn ; the energies of its leaders were transferred to 
active co-operation with the government; all suffrage 
prisoners were unconditionally released, and during the War, 
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in February, 1918, the parliamentary enfranchisement of 
women was duly enacted without a dissenting voice. 


One of the most outstanding personalities in the surgical 
profession was Wilfred Trotter, a valued friend, still happily 
alive and full of undiminished energy. I remember first 
meeting him before the Great War when he was deputizing 
for Horsley in a case of spinal-cord injury under my care. 
He possessed all Horsley’s surgical dexterity, together with a 
wide general culture and a philosophical mentality all his 
own. His thin, ascetic features, slightly stooping posture, and 
deep, thoughtful gaze only required a monastic robe to 
complete the picture of a medieval anchorite and philosopher. 


As a matter of fact, his sociological studies and speculations 
have opened a new and fertile field in modern psychology. 
He was the first writer to describe authoritatively the herd- 
instinct and its bearing on the psychology of civilized man. 
His studies on the biological significance of gregariousness 
and the mental characteristics of the gregarious animal, as 
displayed by man, are brilliantly set forth in his book upon 
Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War, and have a profound 
sociological significance. Trotter not only pointed out that 
gregariousness occurs at widely separated points of the 
animal field—in man and sheep, in ant and elephant—he 
also distinguished between the aggressive gregariousness of 
the wolf and dog, the protective gregariousness of the sheep 
and the ox, and the more complex socialized gregariousness 
of the bee and the ant. Applying these principles to the 
various nations of mankind, Trotter taught us how the 
aggressive or lupine type of gregariousness is illustrated by 
the ancient barbarians, who profited by the disintegration 
of the Roman Empire. Trotter compared them to a society 
of wolves, indomitable in aggression, but with very limited 
scope for constructive activity. Moreover, owing to the 
hostility which a lupine race provokes in weaker but mentally 
more progressive peoples, the lupine type has not proved 
capable of prolonged survival, but has tended to a gradual 
elimination, reviving sporadically only to be suppressed. 
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The strength of a wolf pack as a gregarious unit depends 
upon its continuous possibilities of attack and action. 
How far this strength can be maintained in inactivity and 
mere defence is another matter. Other races of mankind 
show a socialized gregariousness, like that of the bee or the 
ant, in which the herd is capable of discipline, not of the 
gross brutal or aggressive type, but indirect, less harshly 
compulsory, and more dependent on goodwill. If, when in 
conflict with an aggressive herd, such a unit can maintain 
its resistance long enough to check the onslaught of the 
aggressor, the tables are turned and the retreating wolf 
pack, despite the bravery of its individual members, is 
unsuitable to maintain a defensive struggle. 

Recognizing that Germany belonged to the aggressive 
type of civilization and England to the socialized type, 
Trotter, in 1916, whilst the fortunes of war were still swaying 
in the balance and when Germany was apparently marching 
to victory, ventured to prophesy that, if the tide were to 
turn, there would not be much fighting on German soil 
Subsequent events following the armistice demonstrated the 
accuracy of Trotter’s biological forecast. 


Trotter’s eminence, both as a surgeon and a philosopher, 
is equalled by his modesty. Although he had become an 
F.R.S., sergeant-surgeon to the King, and the recipient of 
honorary degrees from various universities, Trotter, having 
arrived at the peak of professional success, made a gesture 
almost unique in our profession. When his private practice 
became so great as to interfere with the scrupulous performance 
of his hospital duties he threw up his private clientéle and 
thenceforward confined himself exclusively, to hospital work, 
surgical research, and hospital teaching, all of which he carried 
on with undiminished enthusiasm as professor of surgery at 
University College. It was a blow to neurological physicians 
like myself when we were suddenly deprived of Trotter’s 
collaboration for our private patients. Money could not tempt 
him. I failed to lure him from the walls of his hospital to see 
a case of brain-tumour in a millionaire; like Danton, he 
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was incorruptible. Long may he flourish, as an example 
and inspiration to his friends and disciples. 

Robert Loraine, of whom I saw a great deal in those pre- 
War years, during his series of steadily increasing successes 
on the stage, developed an extra outlet for his superabundant 
energy by becoming a pioneer aviator. Although the gallant 
Frenchman Blériot in 1909 was the first to achieve the feat of 
flying across the Straits of Dover, Robert Loraine, in the early 
clumsy type of aeroplane, carried out several important flights. 
He was the first to fly across the Irish Channel from Wales to 
Queenstown. His plane madea forced descent about a mile from 
the Irish coast. Robert completed the journey by swimming. 

In the year 1913 London was the meeting-place of the last 
of the international general medical congresses in which 
an attempt was made to discuss, in appropriate sections, the 
whole field of contemporary medicine, with members drawn 
from all parts of the civilized world. Ferrier was president of the 
neurological section. We in London did our best to welcome 
the strangers within our gates. I myself had staying with me 
Minor of Moscow, Nonne of Hamburg, and Donaggio of Italy. 

The outstanding personality at this congress was the great 
Babinski of Paris, whose name, as may be explained to non- 
medical readers, is still associated with a peculiar reaction of the 
big-toe in certain organic nervous diseases. He won all our 
hearts by the elegance of his demonstration of cerebellar 
disorders and by the charm of his manner. I was joint 
secretary of the official banquet, in conjunction with my 
brilliant colleague, James Collier, of the National Hospital. 
Since that date, the scope of medical knowledge has become 
so much wider that individual specialities now have to hold 
separate international congresses of their own. 

My visit to a German medical congress in 1912, as already 
described, made me realize, earlier than some of my 
colleagues, the deepening shadow of impending international 
unrest. A few far-seeing men, however, were already beginning 
to prepare for eventualities. Long before there was any 
suspicion, amongst the British public, that anything of the sort 
was likely to happen, surgeon-general Sir Alfred Keogh at 
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the War Office with prophetic foresight organized the great 
civilian hospitals throughout England and Scotland into 
compact centres, each with its military commandant and 
skeleton staff. The civilian physicians and surgeons were 
placed on the @ da suite staff of each militarized hospital with 
the understanding that, if called up, they would be given com- 
missions of appropriate rank, from captain upwards. All these 
arrangements, like our air-raid precautions of the present day, 
were for purely defensive purposes. Then, as now, it can be 
truly stated that not one British citizen in a thousand had any 
idea of aggression against a foreign neighbour. 

During the early summer of 1914 the international situation 
culminated in the assassination at Sarajevo of the Archduke 
Ferdinand, heir-apparent to the Austrian throne. Military 
threats developed into horrible realities. Up till the last 
moment we in England hoped to escape taking part in the 
bloody struggle. The British public, preoccupied at the time 
with civil strife in Ireland, gasped with horror and surprise 
when it learned that Germany had broken her written promise 
of neutrality and was marching through unoffending Belgium 
to attack France. The British navy, mobilized for peaceful 
manceuvres a few weeks previously, instead of being disbanded 
as usual, was retained in commission and augmented in 
strength. The British regular army provided a small but 
compact expeditionary force of some 200,000 men, who were 
promptly transported across the Channel in the hope of resisting 
a skilled and determined enemy, outnumbering them many 
times over. 

In the beginning of August 1914 my wife and I started 
off for a summer holiday in the north of England. Our 
first stopping-place was at a charming country house in 
the Eskdale valley of Cumberland. Here, on August grd, we 
learned the horrible news that England and Germany were at 
war. We cancelled our holiday programme forthwith and took 
the first train back to London, realizing that peaceful civilized 
life was shattered, but with only a dim foreboding of the 
sacrifices and privations through which every one of the 
combatant nations would have to pass. 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE GREAT WAR 


MALTA AND GALLIPOLI 
1914-1916 


ON 4 AUGUST 1914, the morning after returning to London, 
I hastened to the War Office to volunteer my services as a 
medical officer with the expeditionary force, presenting a letter 
of recommendation from Sir Thomas Barlow, president of the 
College of Physicians. I was thanked for my offer but was 
informed that it was not proposed to send out any physicians 
and that, in the meantime, I should be of most use by carrying 
on with hospital work at home. 

Within a few days we physicians and surgeons attached to 
the 2 la suite staff of No. 4 General hospital in London were 
summoned to meet, to receive instructions as to our war 
duties. This particular unit included the staffs of three 
hospitals, King’s College, Westminster, and St. George’s. 
The commanding officer was Tirard of King’s College, who 
was gazetted as lieutenant-colonel. The rest of us were allotted 
ranks varying downwards from major to captain. I became a 
captain. At this time our combined hospital staffs exceeded 
the official requirements several times over. It was therefore 
decided that we should be divided into several batches, each 
of which would be called up in rotation for several months’ 
duty. I was not fortunate enough to be chosen as one of the 
early batch. 

Seeing no immediate prospect of active employment as a 
medical officer, I then offered my services as a military inter- 
preter. At the War Office I joined a queue of applicants in 
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the corridor. When my turn came, I was ushered into the 
presence of a bright young staff-captain with red collar-tabs. 
The following interview then took place : 


* Can you speak French?” . . . “ Yes, Sir.” 

** But we want interpreters who can speak German.” 

“I have been a student in Germany and know the 
language as well as French.” 

** Ah, but do you know Italian?” .. . “ Yes, I can speak 
Italian.” 


This seem to puzzle him a bit, but he went on : 


‘“‘ Have you any experience of military service?” ... 

‘I served for a year in the South African War.” 

‘“* Can you ride a bicycle?” . . . “ Yes.” 

“Can you ride a horse?”’?. . . “ Yes.” 

““Can you groom a horse?” ... “No, I have never 
learned to do that.”’ 

** Then I am afraid we have not got a vacancy for you.” 


It was evident that this selecting officer was determined not 
to have me. Perhaps at the age of forty-four I looked too old 
and decrepit. 

Accordingly I concentrated my energies in assisting the 
organization of various civilian hospitals in different parts of 
London which were being established by patriotic private 
citizens for the treatment of sick and wounded. 

One of the earliest was a hospital in Aldford House, Park 
Lane, which was quickly equipped and devoted to the recep- 
tion of English and Belgian officers; some of whom came 
straight from the hospital-trains still wearing their first-aid 
splints and dressings. I secured as my surgical colleague 
Arthur Evans of Westminster Hospital, who like myself was 
nominally attached to the staff of No. 4 General Hospital, but 
without prospect of immediate military employment at the 
time. We were provided with a staff of trained nurses and 
enthusiastic untrained V.A.D.’s who soon acquired a degree 
of nursing skill which made their services invaluable. Mrs. 
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Frederick Guest, the chatelaine of Aldford House, remained as 
the generous hostess and guardian angel of the unit. 

Another hospital was organized by Lord Knutsford in a 
large house at Palace Green, overlooking Kensington Gardens. 
This was specially devoted to the care of officers suffering 
from various forms of war-neurosis, at that time (and by many 
to-day) popularly called ‘ shell-shock,’ a thoroughly bad and 
misleading term. It comprised all sorts of cases of nervous 
breakdown, from delirium tremens to acute insanity, occurring 
in patients some of whom had been exposed to, and even blown 
up by, shell-explosions, whilst others had never been within 
miles of the front trenches. Nearly all were suffering from 
the effects of the most powerful of human emotions, fear. It 
should be carefully remembered that the reaction of fear is not 
synonymous with cowardice. The brave man is not necessarily 
one who feels no fear, but often one who dares, perhaps 
trembling, to face danger and death. As a matter of fact, 
some of these nerve-shocked officers had already displayed 
conspicuous gallantry in the field. 

Lord Knutsford, with characteristic energy, selected a 
staff of physicians, neurologists, and psychologists, including 
the famous Henry Head, F.R.S. (afterwards Sir Henry Head) 
of the London Hospital. I was on the visiting medical staff. 
From time to time I was called as an unattached neurologist 
to see special cases in other military hospitals, such as the 
Herbert Hospital at Woolwich and even occasionally at No. 4 
General hospital itself. 

Mingled with these war-activities, consulting practice still 
went on amongst civilian patients, so that life was indeed 
strenuous. 

Within a week after the outbreak of war, Robert Loraine 
came to say good-bye. Though already one of our lead- 
ing British aviators, he wore the uniform of a second 
lieutenant of the Royal Air Force. He was destined to emerge 
from the War with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, gaining the 
M.C. and the D.S.O., together with a fine reputation as a 
dashing and intrepid officer. Within a few weeks after com- 
mencing his service in France he was shot through the lung. 
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At a hospital in Boulogne, to which he was at first admitted, 
he succeeded in bluffing the medical officers so convincingly 
that he was transferred forthwith to Aldford House to be under 
my personal care. Thanks largely to his own courage and 
determination, he stood the journey across the Channel, 
escaped pneumonia, and made a good recovery. He returned 
to active service in France and a year or two later was severely 
wounded a second time, through the knee-joint. 

During those early months of the War our British spirit of 
patriotism was maintained at a high level by newspaper 
editors and correspondents and by public orators. Amongst 
the latter, somewhat unexpectedly, was Mr. Lloyd George, 
whose previous attitude as a ‘ Little Englander’ in the Boer 
war had led many of us to expect from him a similar line of 
action when confronted with the German problem. Such 
misgivings, however, were triumphantly falsified. From the 
very start Lloyd George showed himself a fiery patriot and 
devoted his splendid oratorical gifts to the inspiration and 
maintenance of courage and enthusiasm amongst his fellow- 
citizens. I remember listening to one of his dramatic speeches 
in the Queen’s Hall where he implanted in every member of 
his audience a firm determination to reinforce in every way 
the efforts then being made. 

Another polished orator whose speeches for a time aroused 
considerable attention was Hilaire Belloc, who, having in his 
youth served in the French army, appeared in a new though 
transient role as a military expert to one of the illustrated 
weekly papers. Belloc had a clear and logical mind and was 
apparently familiar with the innermost thoughts and plans of 
the military commanders on both sides. In lucid and elegant 
diction, reinforced by ingenious diagrams, he described to his 
audiences the essential differences between the German method 
of attack by massed forces on a broad front and the French 
plan of a more thinly held line, powerfully reinforced at some 
selected time and spot, to form an irresistible spear-head. So 
clearly and conclusively did he demonstrate his points that his 
entranced audiences invariably came away with the conviction 
that an Allied victory was inevitable. As time went on, how- 
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ever, military strategists conformed less and less to Belloc’s 
beautiful diagrams (perhaps they had not seen them). In 
any case, the series of German victories continued ominously 
until it seemed to us that there must have been some unex- 
pected flaw in his chain of reasoning. Belloc’s popularity as a 
military oracle accordingly faded and flickered out. 

The winter of 1914-1915 was a gloomy one in England. The 
Allied troops, after their success at the first battle of the 
Marne, turned on their powerful aggressors and the period of 
mobile strategy in the field changed to one of static trench 
warfare, with opposing lines facing each other across the 
breadth of France and Flanders, from the Swiss frontier to the 
English Channel. Despite desperate fighting, with many 
deeds of gallantry on both sides, the campaign on the western 
front seemed to be at a deadlock. 

Fresh efforts were therefore made by both groups of comba- 
tants to achieve decisive results in other fields of activity. 
Turkey by this time had chosen to throw in her lot with the 
Germans. It was decided by the British war council to create 
a diversion by trying to occupy the straits of the Dardanelles. 
The affair was mismanaged. A British naval force reached the 
Dardanelles in February 1915, and without difficulty landed 
observation-parties, which found the peninsula only lightly 
held. Had a determined military attack been made at this 
time, there seems little doubt that it would have been successful. 
It was not until a couple of months later, however, that a 
combined naval and military attack was actually delivered. 
In the meantime the element of surprise was inevitably lost ; 
the Turkish army was now strongly reinforced, under the 
command of the brilliant German commander, Liman von 
Sanders, so that by the time the British attack arrived, the 
peninsula was bristling with elaborate fortifications, including 
barbed-wire entanglements not merely down to the beach, 
but even beneath the water’s edge. Such was the position when 
the first landing was made in April 1915. 

History records the epic story of the beach landings, how, 
covered by the British fleet, the Dublins, Lancashire, .and 
Worcester battalions at Cape Helles, with the Australians and 
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New Zealanders at Anzac cove, achieved the impossible. 
Leaping over wooden flaps let down from the sides of the 
River Clyde transport, they fought their way through the barbed 
wire, beneath the water and on the beach, under a withering 
fire of rifle, machine-gun, and shrapnel bullets until, before 
nightfall, after appalling losses, they gained a precarious 
footing from which the stoutest counter-attacks by the Turks 
failed to dislodge them. British and French reinforcements 
were soon landed and succeeded in occupying two small areas 
at the tip of Cape Helles, each of them about the size of 
Hyde Park. Repeated attempts by the Allied troops to capture 
the remainder of the peninsula were unsuccessful, in face of the 
determined resistance put up by the Turks. 

The British troops held on grimly in their primitive dug-outs 
and tortuous trenches. The expeditionary commander-in- 
chief, Sir Ian Hamilton, directed the operations of divisional 
commanders on the beach from his headquarters on the island 
of Imbros, some ten miles off. 

Matters seemed to be at a deadlock until August, when a 
fresh landing was made at Suvla Bay by troops of the new army 
under General Streatfield. This landing was accomplished 
without serious difficulty and was vigorously supported by 
General Birdwood’s Anzac veterans, who actually reached the 
summit of the Chanak Bair ridge. Success was in sight ; the 
enemy guns were actually withdrawn and the road northwards 
to Gallipoli itself was open. Streatfield’s troops, however, for 
unexplained reasons, failed to advance from the broad flat 
beach of Suvla to occupy the adjacent hills of Anafarta. Thus 
support was not forthcoming to the gallant Anzac attack and 
the chance of encirclement of the Turkish troops was lost. 
Enemy reinforcements were quickly rushed up and the three 
British forces, stranded at Helles, Anzac, and Suvla, were 
left high and dry on their respective beaches, in a position of 
stalemate. All these positions I was to visit myself later in the 
year. 

In the early summer of 1915, when the Mediterranean 
expeditionary forces were being equipped and sent out, Sir 
Alfred Keogh, who had been recalled to the War Office as 
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director-general of the medical services, foresaw all too clearly 
that the casualties from the Mediterranean seat of war would 
include not only cases of wounds requiring surgical care, but 
also a still larger number of patients with diseases such as 
enteric fever, dysentery, typhus fever, trench fever, etc., and 
also the dreadful complication of tetanus, or lock-jaw, due to 
the earth-contamination of wounds. It was accordingly 
decided to send out a number of consultant physicians, in 
addition to the consultant surgeons already available, to 
Malta, Egypt, and later to Macedonia and Mesopotamia. 

In May 1915 the British public was horrified and exasperated 
by the news of the sinking of the great Atlantic liner, the 
Lusitania, bound from New York to Liverpool. She was 
torpedoed by a German submarine in broad daylight off the 
head of Kinsale, some fourteen hundred lives being lost. I 
myself lost a young niece in this disaster. The German 
authorities strove to placate American opinion by allegations 
that the ship was carrying munitions of war, a statement which 
was abundantly disproved ; and they actually struck a special 
medal, which I still possess, celebrating the ‘ victory.’ 

Having been turned down as an interpreter, as already 
recounted, I became increasingly restive under prevailing 
conditions in London, and in November I renewed my offer 
(in which the Prime Minister took an interest) to go on foreign 
service as a physician. This time I was received with considera- 
tion and was told that a note had been made of my application. 
Nothing happened, until one Saturday afternoon, in the middle 
of June 1915, when I was playing golf on the links at Harewood 
Downs some ten miles north of London, with my old friend and 
teacher, Sir David Ferrier. A telegraph-boy ran on to the 
course, bearing me the following unexpected message : 


‘ Are you willing to proceed to Mediterranean as consulting 
physician with rank and pay of Colonel A.M.S. to embark 
at early date, if so call here to-day. Director-General 
A.MLS.’ 


I hurried back to town and proceeded the same evening 
to the War Office. The affair was settled in five minutes. I 
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was instructed to collect my kit for active service and to be 
prepared to sail for Malta in a week. The day before I 
embarked, we had the good fortune, at the Aldford House 
hospital, to be visited by King George and Queen Mary, 
both of whom showed the greatest interest in every one of our 
patients. 

My official orders from the War Office were as follows : 


19th Fune, 1915. 
* Sir, 
With reference to your appointment as a Consulting 
Physician to the troops, I am directed to inform you that 
you will be authorized to visit all official and voluntary 
institutions where sick and wounded soldiers are being 
treated, to ensure that the best possible medical assistance is 
being afforded. 

You will receive instructions from the Director of Medical 
Services as to the location of these hospitals and you will 
represent to him any shortcomings, whether on the part of 
individuals or in the matter of stores or equipment, and in 
cases of urgency will take such steps as the occasion demands. 

In general terms you will exercise supervision over the 
medical work in connection with the military hospitals and 
other institutions in the Command in which sick are treated, 
and you should keep the Director of Medical Services 
informed of the results of your observations. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. P. BLENKnsop, COL., 
- Director-Gen. A.MLS.’ 


Next day I embarked on board the hospital-ship Delta at 
Southampton. The embarkation-office within the dockyard 
was as silent as the tomb. No one, except officers or men 
actually sailing, being admitted within its barriers, farewells 
had to be said outside the premises. I was one of the four 
consultants on board. The others were Charters Symonds, 
senior surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, destined like myself for Malta ; 
already over sixty years of age, but still full of youthful energy. 
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There was Warren Low, surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital, a 
fine surgeon and a forceful character ; and Tubby, surgeon to 
Westminster Hospital : the two latter proceeded to Alexandria. 

A week later we arrived at Malta, whose harbour was 
crowded with French warships and submarines. The boom 
across the harbour was opened to let us in. 


Malta (in which, as it turned out, I was destined to work for 
the next nine or ten months) is a picturesque medieval fortress 
with massive stone battlements built alongside the magnificent 
deep-water harbour of Valletta—the chief town in the island. 
For centuries this was the headquarters of the Knights of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem who, inspired by crusading 
faith, devoutly harried Turks and Saracens, and were harried 
by them in return, in many a Mediterranean battle. The 
magnificent palaces or auberges of the Knights still adorn the 
heights of the town. In these stately buildings, with their 
broad, easy staircases, central court, and balconies overlooking 
the sea, the old Knights lived in groups, according to their 
nationalities, French, Italian, Spanish, Bavarian, English, etc. 
The Grand Master of the Order had a magnificent palace, now 
occupied by the British governor, in whose lofty halls, hung 
with priceless tapestries, there are fine collections of medieval 
armour and military equipment. Even to-day as a naval base 
Malta is of vital strategic importance. 

The streets have a semi-oriental look ; many of them are so 
narrow that they are compulsory one-way lanes, to which the 
high, flat-roofed buildings on both sides furnish a grateful 
shade from the blazing sun. 

The Maltese women are much better looking than the men ; 
this is perhaps partly accounted for by their picturesque 
costume, consisting of a black robe, silk in the well-to-do, cloth 
in the less opulent, the woman’s head being covered by a long 
black hood, mounted like a curtain on a transverse rigid 
framework. The fold of this faldetta can be pulled across the 
face, leaving only the eyes exposed, corresponding in some 
respects to the oriental yashmak. In. the early days of the 
Knights of Malta these faldettas were brightly coloured, but 
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during the Napoleonic occupation of the island in the end of 
the eighteenth century all faldettas were changed to black, 
and have remained so, perhaps as a sign of mourning for the 
gallant Frenchmen now departed. Another explanation is 
that the black colour was to protect their wearers against the 
amorous advances, often too successful, of the romantic 
invaders. 

The Maltese men, soberly clad in hum-drum European garb, 
are quiet, industrious folk. Malta is a religious community, 
deeply devoted to the Roman Church, which maintains an 
archbishop to watch over their spiritual needs. It is the 
ambition of every Maltese family, no matter how humble, to 
have one of its sons consecrated to the Church. The number 
of black-robed, sandalled priests thronging the busy streets and 
overflowing into the barren country-side is truly remarkable ; 
so much so that the late King Edward VII, when Prince of 
Wales, during a visit to the island, remarked how beautiful 
the landscape would be, if every priest were a tree. The 
chimes of church bells, ringing all day long, do their best to 
maintain the Maltese in a suitable condition of religious 
ecstasy—perhaps. A curious thing about the clock-towers is 
that although the clock-face is marked with the usual roman 
numerals, the bell never chimes beyond the number VI. If, 
therefore, one hears three chimes in the middle of the morning, 
this means that it is either three or nine o’clock ; midday and 
midnight alike are signalled by six strokes. 

Having reported myself at military headquarters and 
presented my letters of introduction to Lord Methuen, the 
governor and commander-in-chief, colloquially referred to, as 
in other British dominions and colonies, as ‘ H.E.’ (His Excel- 
lency), I settled down quickly to a systematic routine of visiting 
the numerous military hospitals and convalescent camps 
scattered throughout the island. Some of these were tented 
hospitals where the patients were housed in marquees ; others 
were installed in the fine old auberges in Valletta, or in one 
or other of the forts in outlying villages or little towns, if not 
required for military purposes. 

The most beautiful of them all was the original Hospital of 
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the Knights of St. John, where they nursed their sick and 
wounded. The chief ward of this hospital is a magnificent 
hall, one of the longest in Europe, five hundred feet long, thirty 
feet wide, and thirty feet high, lit on both sides by a series of 
tall windows whose lower margins, some twenty feet up, are 
too high to permit a prisoner, or patient, to escape. To make 
assurance doubly sure, the wall below each window-ledge is 
bevelled downwards in a long acute slope. Scores of arched 
doorways run along both sides, each of them corresponding to 
an ornamental excrescence on the outside, overhanging the 
harbour or the ground as the case may be, and serving in the 
old days for sanitary purposes. By means of a stair one climbs 
to a charming outer balcony. 

Under this main hall there is a lower one of equal size, 
in which the Knights were said to nurse their sick attendants. 
Deeper still is a huge dungeon, dark and pierced with a few 
loop-holes for ventilation, in which they ‘ nursed ’ their slaves 
and captives. The main hall of this hospital had no fewer 
than two hundred and fifty beds, surely the largest single 
sick-room in Europe. 

In addition to the hospitals, whose occupants outnumbered 
by several thousands the military and naval garrison, a number 
of enemy prisoners, 1600 or 1700 in all, were confined well 
inland, in comfortable barracks at Verdala. Some were 
German or Austrian ; others were Turks. The Germans and 
Austrians seemed mutually uncongenial; the Turks were 
more placid. 

Amongst these prisoners the most outstanding personality 
was Captain von Miiller of the German Navy, the distinguished 
commander of the famous cruiser Emden which for several 
months had raided British shipping in the Far East with 
devastating success, until at Cocos Island in the Indian 
Ocean she was finally surprised and destroyed by the swifter 
Australian cruiser, H.M.S. Sydney. Captain Miller was a 
well-set-up officer of gallant bearing, on excellent terms with 
his captors and with H.E. himself; the German naval ratings 
were picked men, too, of fine physique and smart discipline. 
When we British officers paid an official visit to the prisoners’ 
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camp, they promptly lined up and stood to attention. As we 
walked past the front rank each man, instead of standing with 
head rigid and ‘ eyes front,’ as in the British method of drill, 
fixed his eyes on the inspecting officer and turned his head and 
eyes to him, both when approaching and for three paces after 
he had passed on. In this fashion a wave of rotating heads and 
eyes passed steadily along the ranks, like a breeze blowing over 
a field of corn. 


Day after day, and week after week, hospital-ships arrived 
from the Dardanelles, disembarking their dreadful cargoes of 
sick and wounded in hundreds, and hurrying back for more. 
Lord Methuen, with tireless energy and unfailing kindliness, 
boarded every ship carrying sick and wounded; he also 
inspected systematically the various hospitals, constantly 
increasing in number, throughout the island; setting an 
example of efficiency and thoughtfulness on behalf of the 
British soldier during the long years of the War. Those of 
us who served under him sometimes wonder whether his 
splendid efforts were sufficiently appreciated by the authorities 
at home. 

As the winter months approached, the hospital ships arriving 
from Gallipoli contained a diminishing proportion of wounded 
with constantly increasing numbers of sick patients, especially 
cases of dysentery. My duties as consulting physician became 
more and more strenuous. I applied to headquarters for a 
junior medical officer to be detailed as my secretary and 
assistant, to accompany me on my daily visits throughout the 
island. During my stay in Malta I had a whole series of these 
assistants, some of them men of exceptional ability. 

One of the earliest of these was a wiry young Aberdeen 
graduate, F. F. Brown, an Australian, who had been strongly 
recommended to me by my friend, Professor Ashley Mackin- 
tosh. When Brown was first gazetted as my secretary he called 
upon me and protested strongly against being removed from 
the hospital, in which he was then serving as a surgeon, in 
order to dash around the island with me. I told him to repre- 
sent his views to the director of medical services who had made 
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the appointment, but held out no hopes that he would be 
released from his new post. His protest was not upheld ; 
accordingly, he took up his new duties. Within a few days, 
however, he showed remarkable enthusiasm for his work and 
soon developed such loyalty and personal friendship that, 
when his term of office expired, he applied to be reappointed 
for an extra month. The news soon trickled round the island 
that the post of assistant to Colonel Purves-Stewart was one 
to be sought after, but only if the applicant was content to be 
continuously overworked. 

Best of them all was Frederic Brodie, a young Canadian, 
who was alert enough to apply for the post in advance of the 
time when it actually fell vacant. Brodie was a man of out- 
standing personality, abundant physical and mental energy, 
with shrewd judgment and a fund of dry humour. I ran across 
him again several months later in an outlying hospital in 
Macedonia, where he was conspicuous for the same fine 
qualities. After the War he returned to Vancouver where he 
now practises with great success as a neuro-surgeon. He is 
one of my best and most valued Canadian friends. 

Malta was occasionally deluged by rainstorms of short 
duration and great severity, flooding the roads and impeding 
the traffic. After one of these storms the commanding officer 
of one of our hospitals was approached by an enterprising 
Maltese peasant-farmer who presented a bill for damages 
done to his farm by the storm. I pointed out to the perplexed 
commandant that instead of being indignant, he ought to 
have felt highly flattered at being confounded with the 
Almighty ! 

Maltese farmers lost no opportunity of turning an honest 
British penny. A military field-party, short of fuel, picked up 
some drift-wood from the beach to build their camp-fire. Next 
day, so the story goes, the farmer turned up at regimental 
headquarters with the complaint that his farm had been broken 
into, his wife and daughters ravished, and his dining-table and 
grand piano torn limb from limb and thrown on the flames. 
He estimated the total damage at one pound, but was ultimately 
induced to accept the sum of half-a-crown in full settlement. 
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The officer in command of the naval base in Malta at this 
time was Admiral Limpus, C.B., a man of outstanding ability 
(subsequently Sir Arthur Limpus, K.C.M.G.). For some years 
prior to the War, Limpus had been attached to the Turkish 
Admiralty at Constantinople in the capacity of naval adviser, 
thereby gaining an intimate knowledge of the various ports 
and channels of the Sea of Marmora, and of the Dardanelles 
straits. Knowledge of this sort would have been invaluable to 
the British Fleet, but the Foreign Office evidently felt that it 
would be bad taste to employ an officer who possessed so much 
information gained on the spot. Accordingly, Limpus was 
relegated for shore duty at the Maltese naval base, while 
Admiral de Robeck, now in command of the British Mediter- 
ranean fleet, had to learn from the outside what Admiral 
Limpus knew from the inside. The days of chivalry are not 
yet past in Whitehall. 

One of the old stone forts near the mouth of Valletta harbour 
is Fort Elmo, garrisoned by a crew of naval officers and ratings. 
I understand that this rock appears in the books of the 
Admiralty as ‘H.M.S. Egmont’ which, for all I know, may be 
the name of the old hulk still anchored off the fort. 

My first official contact with Admiral Limpus was in con- 
nection with our drinking-water supply, which had to be 
carefully scrutinized in view of the possibility that water- 
borne diseases, such as enteric fever, might be introduced into 
the island and become epidemic. Fortunately this eventuality 
did not materialize. Nevertheless, on the principle that a 
barbed-wire fence at the top of a cliff is better than an 
ambulance at the bottom, and sanitary officers more desirable 
than expert burial parties, we consulted with Admiral Limpus 
as to the possibility of utilizing and expanding his existing 
distillation-plant for the supply of uncontaminated drinking- 
water. The excellent naval hospital on the slopes of Bighi 
was, of course, outside our military beat; nevertheless we 
army consultants were cordially received, entertained, and 
consulted by the naval medical staff. 

Week by week the tragic stream of sick and wounded con- 
tinued to arrive. The cheerful courage of the British Tommy 
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when sick or wounded was an example to us all. I remember 
a gallant, desperately ill, young cockney soldier, shot through 
the lung, with a resulting pneumonia. At my daily ward 
visit I used to say : “ Well, Atkins, how do you feel to-day ? ” 
His invariable reply was a grin, together with the catch-phrase : 
“In the pink, sir; in the pink.” But he got steadily worse 
and it soon became evident that we would fail to save him. 
The last day I saw the lad, he was propped up in bed, blue to 
the lips. I sat down beside him and took his hand. “ Well, 
Atkins, old man, how are you to-day ?”’ Atkins tried to smile. 
He gasped : “‘ In the pink,” and fell back—for the last time. 

One of our tasks was to make room for recent acute cases by 
evacuating convalescents. Far too many of the latter were 
being sent back to England, instead of forwards to Alexandria. 
We therefore issued instructions to the officers serving on 
medical boards to recommend a larger proportion of their 
convalescent patients for return to duty, e.g. men able to play 
football, to go swimming, or to decorate the various social 
clubs and places of entertainment in Malta. 

On the other hand, there were, of course, many desperate 
cases. Daily funeral processions marched to the cemeteries, 
each headed by its military band, the service culminating in a 
volley over the grave by the firing-party and the sad but 
beautiful notes of the ‘ Last Post’ sounded by the buglers. 

The obsequies of an Indian native officer were different 
from the others, the ritual being one of cremation instead of 
burial. The dead officer was carried by a party of his own 
men to a little beach. Five hundredweights of wood, mostly 
planks and box-lids, together with five pounds of fresh butter, 
were requisitioned. From these materials the funeral pyre, 
about seven feet long, five feet high, and three feet broad, was 
built. The corpse was lifted out of the coffin and laid on top. 
It was then rubbed and sprinkled copiously with paraffin 
from a large bottle ; more wood was piled above this, then 
more paraffin, and then the butter. Each man then plucked 
a small branch with green leaves off a neighbouring tree, laid 
it on top and threw a small handful of earth on to the pyre, 
which was then lit and blazed fiercely. After about an hour 
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the fire began to sink and the charred remains became visible. 
More wood was thrown on, from time to time, gradually sub- 
siding to a heap of glowing ashes. After three hours all five 
hundredweights of wood were used up, but still a portion of 
the corpse remained unconsumed. The Hindu mourners then 
collected odd branches of trees and bits of timber from the 
beach and began prodding at the pathetic remains, to hurry 
things up. Had this cremation been more successfully carried 
out, the original programme was to have collected the ashes, 
taken them out to sea, and drop them overboard, a final stage 
which in this case was not reached. 

Towards the end of August I was laid low with an attack 
of dysentery. As soon as I was fit enough I was offered a 
change of air to the little island of Gozo, a couple of miles 
off, occupied by a small military post in a tiny Maltese village. 
The chief interest of this island is the presence of gigantic 
megalithic remains, the relics of a prehistoric temple built on 
a scale even vaster than those on the main island. As I had 
already inspected all the aforesaid items in the course of my 
official peregrinations, the prospect of solitary confinement on 
what was practically a prison-island did not appeal to me. 
The surgeon-general accordingly suggested that, with H.E.’s 
authority, I should voyage to Gallipoli and make an inspec- 
tion of medical conditions there, which would be of use to 
various army authorities. I jumped at the chance. Lord 
Methuen gave me a ees letter to Sir Ian Hamilton, as 
follows : 


My bear HamILToN, 


Perhaps the ablest physician in London, Col. Purves- 
Stewart, goes in the Glengorm Castle to Mudros to-day. He is 
our leading consulting physician here, has caught dysentery, 
and requires a rest with change of air, hence his voyage to 
Gallipoli. 

But he is a huge worker and wants to find out why we 
have got this virulent form of dysentery. He is far less 
likely to tread on people’s toes than a surgeon. __ 

So be kind to him, for he is a good man: a self-made 
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man, too, WV.B. who has collared French, German, and 
Italian in his spare time and is now beginning Russian. His 
note-book in each case is a remarkable performance. 

He is a very plain man, but intensely interesting. Having 
got him, you would probably keep him. If so, worse luck 


no-yeu: Yours truly, 
METHUEN. 
2.9.15 (@tat 70 yesterday). 


A few days later, early in September, I secured a passage 
on board the hospital-ship Kara-para, a new British-India 
liner of some eight thousand tons, making her maiden voyage. 
Her commanding officer was Major George Stoker, R.A.M.C., 
a breezy Irishman who had campaigned in many lands, from 
the Russo-Turkish war of 1876 to the South African war of 
1899 and the Balkan war of two or three years previously. 

Next day, skirting between the island of Andros and the 
mainland of Greece, we reached Mudros harbour, an enormous 
deep-water bay, packed with battleships and transports of 
the allied nations, together with hospital ships and numerous 
smaller craft. Amongst other ships we saw the huge Atlantic 
liner the Mauretania, also the Askold, a five-funnelled Russian 
battleship (popularly named ‘ Woodbine,’ after a popular 
brand of cigarettes, five in a packet). After passing through 
the protective mine-field I presented my letter to Sir James 
Porter on board the hospital-yacht Liberty. Thence I proceeded 
to the Aragon, the headquarters-ship for the administrative 
staff of the army. This was a luxurious South American liner, 
lavishly equipped ; she had been in Mudros so long that it 
was popularly alleged that she was already aground on a reef 
of empty wine-bottles. 

Here I had the good fortune to meet Admiral Wemyss 
himself, who, on receiving my letter of introduction from 
Limpus, gave orders that I was to be sent on to army 
headquarters at Kephalos by the first available destroyer. 
Next morning, no destroyer being available, I was placed on 
board a mine-sweeper, bound for Imbros. The skipper of this 
little ship, an R.N.R. officer named Terndrup, had been a 
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Rangoon pilot in civilian life. He was an excellent seaman 
whose ideas of economy did not always coincide with those of 
his immediate superiors. For example, when his sweeper 
ran ashore one day on a shallow beach, he asked for a barge 
on which to transfer his coal, to lighten his ship. No lighter 
was provided and he was instructed to throw the coal over- 
board. This he did, very grudgingly: 180 tons of the best 
Welsh coal (price in Alexandria at that time £15 to £20 per 
ton) ; retaining only ten tons to get himself back. 

During the afternoon we sighted the Mediterranean side of 
the Gallipoli peninsula, a long ridge from the tip of Cape 
Helles to the hills north of Suvla bay. Shells were bursting 
continuously along its upper slopes, chiefly on the south aspect 
of the main Turkish position on Achi-Baba. Following a 
sinuous course outside the island of Imbros we rounded the 
boom and threaded our way into the harbour, which con- 
tained a fleet of battleships, monitors, transports, and balloon- 
ships, together with an aeroplane-carrier, the Ark Royal, and 
a hospital-ship. On arrival a picket-boat took me ashore to 
Sir Ian Hamilton’s headquarters at Kephalos. 

Sir Ian, who looked worried and anxious, occupied a small 
wooden hut with fly-proof windows and door of green gauze. 
He sent me on to the camp commandant to be provided with 
tented quarters and promised to interview me officially next 
morning. I was cordially received by Surgeon-general 
Birrell, the local D.M.S., and admitted as a temporary member 
of the mess with very cheery companions, in a fly-ridden tent. 

After a talk with Sir Ian he said: ‘Go where you like ; 
see what you like ; and when you have finished, come back 
and tell me if you have any suggestions to make.” 

Next day I secured a passage in a trawler to Cape Helles, 
a run of about two hours, rather rough and windy. A British 
destroyer was cruising up and down, parallel to the Turkish 
cliffs, trying to draw their fire and thereby locate their guns. 
Within a few hundred yards of the Helles beach was the 
glabrous hulk of H.M.S. Majestic, torpedoed a few weeks 
previously, lying keel-uppermost and looking like a stranded 
whale. A violent sandstorm was blowing off the shore, 
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obscuring the various landing-stages. Thanks to this, we 
eluded the usual Turkish shelling and disembarked at the 
little pier, the ‘ Lancashire landing.’ 

We clambered up the sandy cliff, honeycombed with dug- 
outs, and made our way to the casualty clearing station on 
the top of the headland. From there we went to a field- 
ambulance situated in the open, rather an ‘ unhealthy ’ spot, 
as the Turks seemed to have got its exact range. Accordingly the 
hospital could not be housed under tents, but was dug into the 
ground in four parallel trenches about six feet deep with side- 
chambers, roofed over by tarpaulins. Luckily for us, the 
sandstorm obscured our position so much at the time that 
the Turkish artillery sent over comparatively few shells, none 
of which did us damage. 

We then made our way across to the Dardanelles side of the 
position at Sel al Bahr, occupied by the French. Here were 
the ruins of a Turkish fort and village, knocked to pieces by 
our naval guns and now under continuous fire from Turkish 
guns on the opposite shore. Close to the beach lay the stranded 
collier, the famous River Clyde, which had been beached on the 
occasion of the original landing. Large trap-doors were let 
down from her sides, like the ancient Trojan horse, through 
which the troops, Munsters, Hampshires, Dublin Fusiliers, and 
West Ridings, were to rush ashore. Unfortunately she was 
stranded at an awkward rocky spot; the pontoons were 
difficult to fix in the strong current under the withering fire, 
and the losses during disembarkation were appalling. Round 
the corner, at ‘ W’ beach, was the point where the Lancashire 
Fusiliers and the Worcesters landed in ships’ boats and fought 
their way across, to support their comrades on the River Clyde. 

I found the French field hospital housed in stone buildings, 
part of the old Turkish fort, the officers’ mess being in one of 
the cellars. In the central courtyard a deep underground abri 
had been dug for shelter during the daily shelling. Most of 
the patients were collected in tents, prior to transference on 
board hospital-ships. 

Next day, in spite of a strong gale, I went in a destroyer to 
the Anzac beach, busily shelled by the Turks all the time. 
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The Anzac beach was narrow, only about twenty yards deep, 
with a fringe of Indian carts parked along the water’s edge. 
Further up the beach were large blocks of stores, like miniature 
skyscrapers, with narrow lanes between them, at right angles 
to the water, so as to afford cover. A sunken trawler, with 
masts and funnel out of the water, lay about twenty yards off 
the shore. The beach terminated in a steep sand-cliff, 
much higher than at Helles, traversed by narrow gullies, 
honeycombed with hundreds of dug-outs in irregular terraces 
with zigzag paths leading along each ‘street.’ I was allotted 
a spare dug-out, next door to the principal medical officer of 
the Australian troops, Colonel Neville Howse, V.C. (after- 
wards Sir Neville Howse, K.C.B.), a tall hard-bitten man of 
fine physique, who had thrown up his surgical practice in 
Australia to join the expeditionary force. 

Howse provided me with an officer, Captain Fry, a Rhodes 
scholar from Oxford, to guide me round the position. We 
inspected all the front trenches, which were partially divided 
by a gully, too easily enfiladed by rifle fire. Accordingly, to 
circumvent this, a sap had been driven to the crest of the hill, 
inaccessible to snipers. The firing-trenches, about eight feet 
deep and two-and-a-half feet wide, pursued a tortuous course, 
with numerous communicating and reserve trenches, rarely 
running more than five or six yards before taking a sudden 
right-angled bend. Here and there were little projecting 
buttresses, each fitted with a steel plate in which was a loop- 
hole, just large enough for a rifle-barrel. A small metal shutter 
covered this hole when not in use. Through these loop-holes 
one could see the Turkish trenches, sometimes only fifteen or 
twenty yards away, at other times as far as a hundred and 
fifty yards or more. 

Constant rifle- and shell-fire was going on. Periscopes were 
used on both sides, but if they remained up more than a 
minute or two, they were usually smashed by snipers. Bombs 
were thrown from time to time ; shrapnel splashed constantly 
on the parapets and it was all very noisy. The Australians 
in the trenches, however, were cheery, unruffled, and with a 
rich and vivid vocabulary all their own. 
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Sleeping in a sandy dug-out was comparatively comfortable, 
the door and window being covered by cotton mosquito- 
netting, weighted down with fuses of Turkish shells. The 
walls were scooped out of the sandy cliff, into which odd 
wooden boxes were embedded, for the stacking of oddments 
of kit. 

In view of the relatively high sickness-rate of the Anzac 
troops, as compared with that of troops on the other two 
beaches, I decided to make an examination of one hundred 
men in the trenches, not sick men, but taken haphazard all 
along the front line, men who had been ashore since the original 
landing on 26 April, nearly five months previously, and to 
compare them with fifty freshly landed Australians who had 
arrived only a few days ago. 

In this inspection I had the advantage of co-operation by 
Captain Fry, who made careful notes of each man to my 
dictation, as we worked our way along the firing trenches. We 
selected the oldest-landed men in four different battalions. 
I was struck by the sallowness and pallor of the veterans, 
and by the frequency of ulcers on the hands and arms, so- 
called ‘ Barroo rot,’ exactly similar to what we used to call 
* veldt-sores ’ in the South African campaign, due to chronic 
local streptococcal infection of the skin. In practically all 
the older arrivals the heart was fast and feeble, but not irregular. 
This tachycardia was not due to recent physical over-exertion, 
for each man was examined at his post, laying down his rifle 
for a few minutes in order to be overhauled. Nor was it due 
to emotion, for even during heavy shrapnel bursts, or when 
bullets were heard, and felt, penetrating into the other side 
of the sand-bag against which the soldier was leaning, none of 
them showed any acceleration of the heart-beat. Nearly all 
these veterans were short of breath, e.g. when on water- 
fatigues, carrying water-buckets up to the trenches. Seventy- 
three per cent of them were emaciated, although there was no 
shortage of food. The recent arrivals, on the other hand, of 
whom we examined an equal number as controls, were in 
much better physical condition, but tended to have temporary 
acceleration of the pulse during heavy shelling. My own 
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pulse I did not count, being otherwise occupied at the 
time. 

The lesson which I drew from this, and embodied in my 
report to the War Office, was that even the finest and most 
gallant troops have a limit of physical endurance, after which 
it is difficult to maintain their original dash and energy, so 
that it is wise to withdraw them for a time from service in 
the front trenches, replacing them by fresh battalions. As a 
matter of fact, occasional withdrawal to rest-billets behind the 
line was carried out systematically in the prolonged trench 
warfare of the French front. 

In the trenches the Australians had here and there rigged 
up a periscope-rifle. This is an ordinary rifle fixed firmly in 
a wooden frame with a couple of angled mirrors so arranged 
that the rifle can be sighted from the lower mirror, the trigger 
being pulled by a wire attachment. There were also ingenious 
loop-hole rifles, each of which had its muzzle mounted on a 
pivoting-rod in front, while the butt, with an iron pointer 
attached, revolved over a horizontal metal quadrant marked 
off in fractions of a degree. A sharp-shooter marks down an 
enemy loop-hole, scores a bull’s eye (confirmed by an observer 
with a telescope), and reads off on the metal quadrant the 
exact degree corresponding to that particular loop-hole. 
Neighbouring enemy loop-holes were similarly identified and 
marked off on the scale. Then, without sighting the rifle, it 
was possible, day or night, to fire into any given loop-hole by 
setting the pointer accurately on the scale : sniping made easy ! 
One marksman, with his attendant telescopic assistant, claimed 
(cum grano salts) to have just bagged his one hundred and twenty- 
first Turk that very day. 

In the trenches of the Australian Light Horse I ran across 
young Robert Scot Skirving, a very gallant fellow, son of my 
old friend Dr. Scot Skirving of Sydney. The last I had seen 
of Robert was in London two years previously, when he had 
dined with us in Harley Street and was operated on a few days 
later for appendicitis (not as a result of the dinner, I hope). 
He was fatally wounded a few weeks after we parted at Anzac. 

Several days were occupied in examining individual soldiers 
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as above described and in visiting various field ambulances 
and casualty clearing-stations, the latter being situated in 
a series of large dug-outs on the beach, from which sick 
and wounded could be quickly transferred to the hospital- 
ships. 

All these establishments were freely exposed to shell- 
fire, and particularly to the attentions of one Turkish gun, 
popularly known as ‘ Beachy Bill,’ which daily enfiladed the 
open beach. In the Anzac position, a narrow strip about 
five miles long, there were about 30,000 Australian and New 
Zealand troops, under the command of General Birdwood, 
a specially bright and cheery officer, with whom I had a 
conversation during a short lull in the proceedings. 

Without returning to Kephalos, I proceeded directly along 
the coast in a trawler to Suvla, a run of about an hour. Suvla 
is a wide open beach with flat country around it, unlike the 
hilly ridges of Helles and Anzac. As we made our way inside 
the Suvla boom, H.M.S. Venerable, lying in the bay, was busily 
exchanging salvos of shells with the Turkish batteries on the 
crest of the Anafarta ridge, some four or five miles inland, aided 
by an aeroplane which did the ‘ spotting.’ 

The Suvia position was on an open rolling moorland, 
very stony, with short sage bushes, unlike the sandy cliffs 
of Anzac. The troops lived in shallow dug-outs, roofed by 
corrugated iron or by sandbags laid on beams. Water, as at 
Anzac, was imported in tanks from the Nile, but a few boring- 
plants were promised soon to be installed, to try and tap 
local supplies. Flies were very bad, much worse than in the 
more crowded Anzac position. One D.M.M.S. artlessly 
suggested that these flies might be partly due to the proximity 
of dead Turks, some distance back. A more obvious explana- 
tion lay in the imperfect sanitary arrangements. Incineration 
of camp refuse was almost impossible, partly from scarcity of 
fuel, partly because, the whole beach being swept by shell-fire, 
any smoke rising from the ground afforded the enemy an 
additional target. 

I spent the first night there in a casualty clearing-station, 
the commanding officer of which did not seem on cordial 
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terms with his fellow-officers, to none of whom was I intro- 
duced. This contrasted with No. 14 clearing-station which, 
amongst others, I visited next day, a well-arranged tented 
hospital, pitched in the open. It was under the command of 
a highly efficient officer, Captain Benson. He had had only 
a few cases of dysentery or enteritis amongst his own personnel, 
owing to special watchfulness over the water-supply. Boiling 
water was served out every night into water-bottles, each 
being useful as a hot-water bottle during the night and pro- 
viding safe drinking-water for the next day. He had also 
improvised an ingenious steam-sterilizer made from two super- 
imposed metal boxes, the lower of which was filled with sea- 
water. The steam, conducted through the upper box containing 
the soiled clothing, escaped through a narrow opening on top, 
blocked by a sandbag. 

Returning on foot across this ‘ unhealthy ’ beach, frequently 
peppered by shrapnel, I visited several other field ambulances, 
including one commanded by Lieutenant-colonel Evitt, a 
distinguished Dublin anatomist. Here I had the good fortune 
to run across my old friend, Freddy Green, a fellow-comrade 
in the South African campaign. This particular field ambulance 
was pitched right in the open and was consequently con- 
siderably exposed to shell-fire ; although the Turks seemed to 
do their best to avoid the red-cross flag, just as our batteries 
carefully avoided the red-crescent hospitals visible on the 
slopes of the hills a couple of miles away. 

Nevertheless occasional casualties occurred in and around 
this hospital camp. Only that morning one of their medical 
officers had been wounded, apparently owing to a company 
of engineers putting up a telegraph-post on the beach side 
of the hospital, thus affording a target for the enemy guns. 
While we were having lunch, a party of about thirty men 
emerged from our lines and started to cross the dried salt- 
lake a few hundred yards distant. They were promptly spotted 
by the Turks, who dropped eight or ten shells on them, close 
to our hospital. Two of our men were left on the ground, 
whilst the rest of the party reached the opposite side, most of 
them in safety. Freddy Green promptly set forth with a 
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stretcher-party to pick up these casualties, whilst another 
hospital-party set off on the same errand from the other side 
of the lake. The Turks did not fire on either of these rescue- 
parties. This was the last I saw of Freddy until I met him 
some months later in Egypt, by which time he had deservedly 
been decorated with the M.C, for gallantry in the field. 

On returning to Kephalos, a tin bath was a great luxury, 
after having had to wash in platefuls of salt water at Anzac 
and Suvla. Whilst in camp at Kephalos we were raided by an 
enemy aeroplane, a German ‘ Taube,’ which dropped four 
bombs in and around our camp. The warships in the harbour 
promptly opened fire with shrapnel and machine-guns, but 
without success. Half an hour later a second ‘Taube’ appeared, 
flying lower than its predecessor. This aviator was a better 
marksman and delivered all his four bombs within a small 
area in our camp, making deep craters in the ground, wounding 
three or four of our men and riddling all our tents with shell 
fragments. It was a curious experience to watch the aeroplane 
directly overhead, dropping bombs, silent until they detonated 
on striking the ground. I had another interview with Sir Ian 
Hamilton, to whom I recounted my observations on the 
peninsula and especially the medical condition of the Anzac 
troops, who would prove bad subjects in the event of any 
epidemic disease breaking out. Sir Ian was most cordial and 
hoped I would come back again and make another inspection. 

After a visit to H.M.S Exmouth in the harbour, where every- 
one was weary of the prolonged naval inaction, I. secured a 
passage back to Mudros, where for one night only, on board 
the Aragon, I shared the unaccustomed luxury of a many- 
coursed dinner in a gorgeous dining-saloon, a contrast to the 
previous week’s dusty tents and dug-outs with bully-beef rations 
and tin dishes. Next morning, however, the ship’s adjutant 
insisted on disembarking me from the Aragon into a camp to 
await transport back to Malta. 

Several Australian hospitals were pitched on Maudros, 
including the 16th Stationary Hospital under Lieut.-Col. 
Bray. Here, to my great joy, I ran across my old friend and 
fellow-student, ‘ Beefy’ Balfour, by this time a Lieut.-Col., 
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and a tropical expert of world-wide renown who was now 
on a travelling committee for the study of epidemic 
diseases. 

Under Beefy’s guidance I visited numerous British hospital 
units and field laboratories, also a French stationary hospital. 
. This latter was housed in wooden huts. We arrived in the 
middle of a social function. The French admiral had just 
finished a visit and the hospital band was playing him out of 
the camp. We were presented to the admiral, who received 
us with typical gallic courtesy and compliments. Within a 
few minutes he departed, saluting with each hand alternately, 
bowing with inimitable agility, and making a charming 
farewell speech. The commandant of the hospital then took 
us round his wards, filled mostly with cases of dysentery and 
enteric fever. Like ourselves, he had noticed the close connec- 
tion between dust-storms and the epidemics of enteritis which 
followed. Nevertheless the proportion of dysentery cases 
among his total sick was only 20 to 30 per cent, compared with 
about 50 per cent in the British troops. 

Another sumptuous dinner took place on board the Admiralty 
yacht Liberty on which lived Sir James Porter, the medical 
admiral of the navy. He had been in Mudros harbour over 
seven weeks, but had not yet gone ashore, as his duties were 
concerned only with naval hospital-ships. There seemed to be 
some friction between him and Surgeon-general Baptie, V.C., 
the military big medical gun in the Mediterranean. Baptie 
declined to go on board any hospital-ship unless he was able 
to issue commands; Porter insisted that these ships were 
naval territory. What was the outcome of the discussion I 
never learned. 

In conjunction with Beefy Balfour I continued my visits to 
hospital units in Mudros. Amongst these was an Australian 
general hospital, over-manned by a ‘star’ caste, which 
included the most brilliant leaders of the Australian profession, 
some forty-one officers in all. Their commanding officer 
appeared to be at logger-heads with his staff. He had recently 
married a young bride whom he had enlisted as a nursing- 
sister, although already well on the way to motherhood. When 
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this latter fact was discovered by the army authorities, the 
lady was dumped at Alexandria, where she was now awaiting 
the successful completion of her adventure. Incidentally, 
several other wives who had been travelling officially as nurses, 

were also put ashore at Alexandria. | 

The Mudros hospital was full of medical cases, no surgical 
cases having been admitted for many weeks. This was 
specially galling to the expert surgical staff, condemned to 
inactivity, more especially as there were several other British 
hospitals in which their services would have been invaluable as 
surgical consultants. Bidding farewell to this uncomfortable 
company, I went on to another Australian stationary hospital, 
which presented quite a different picture, happy, well-pitched 
and sanitated, although understaffed, with only six medical 
officers. 

On returning to hospital in the evening, I found a naval 
signal awaiting me, instructing me to embark at once for 
Alexandria on board the hospital-ship Formosa. This was a 
French ship, built in Glasgow, but with French officers and 
crew. Curiously enough, her medical commanding officer 
was an Englishman, Captain D’Arcy Irvine, a dapper, 
monocled ex-guardsman, with four English medical officers 
under him. One of the patients, a case of hemothorax, or 
bleeding into the chest, had just come across from Kephalos 
where I had been within a few yards of him when he was 
wounded during the air-raid above described. 

A two-days’ voyage brought us to Alexandria. The Formosa 
was ordered to turn off and proceed to Port Said, without 
anchoring in the harbour, but I succeeded in disembarking in 
a pilot’s felucca. The pilot, a devout Mohammedan, per- 
formed his devotions several times over, praying on a mat, 
taking off his boots, and beating his forehead on the deck. 
He told me that he did this regularly five times a day, an 
example worthy of emulation by believers in other creeds. 
By a happy mistake, I was landed at the naval transport office 
instead of at the custom house and was thus able to catch a 
night train on to Cairo. 

On arrival there, after securing quarters at Shepheard’s 
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Hotel, I made my way to see Surgeon-general Ford, my old 
friend and protector in the South African campaign. Ford 
was delighted to see me again, so much so that he cabled 
forthwith to Malta asking that he might retain my services in 
Egypt. The citadel of Cairo was now a hospital unit; it 
commanded a magnificent view of the Nile valley, with Cairo 
in the foreground and the Pyramids beyond. On a range of 
hills to the north-west there was a series of square windmills, 
dotted irregularly over the slopes, dating from the Napoleonic 
occupation of Egypt in 1798-1799. 

After consulting with the general officer commanding, 
General Maxwell, it was considered diplomatic not to snatch 
me peremptorily while passing through Cairo, but to return 
me to my original base in Malta. 

I then returned to Malta and promptly settled down again 
to my busy duties in our ever-increasing hospitals. 

During October the news from the Balkans became dis- 
quieting. Bulgaria had now entered the War on the side of 
Germany, whilst the King of Greece, brother-in-law of the 
Kaiser, having dismissed his pro-ally premier, Venezelos, was 
playing an ambiguous part, ostensibly as a neutral. A com- 
bined French and English force had now been landed at 
Salonika with the intention of marching up country to assist 
_the gallant Serbians. 

Meanwhile Ian Hamilton’s eloquent dispatches announced 
that as a result of the last month’s operations at Suvla he had 
advanced a total distance of three hundred yards! My surgical 
. eolleague, Thorburn, who went from Malta on a trip to the 
Dardanelles, was informed by one of our generals that there 
was a magnificent battery of howitzers at Helles, but no 
ammunition to fit them. 

The Gallipoli expedition was at last recognized as.a bad 
business. Defective personal supervision seems to have been 
the main cause of the conspicuous failure of the Suvla landing, 
which, with proper handling, might have been a brilliant 
success. In due course it was announced that Ian Hamilton 
was returning to England ‘to report progress’ and that he 
was being replaced by Sir Charles Munro as commander-in- 
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chief, with the dauntless Birdwood as commander on the 
peninsula itself. 

In November we learned that Winston Churchill, the 
brilliant but volatile politician, resentful at his non-inclusion 
in the war sub-committee of four, had resigned his post as 
first lord of the Admiralty in the British cabinet, announcing 
that he could no longer be responsible for the actions of a body 
in which he did not have a guiding and controlling voice. So 
far from discouraging us, this news produced a sigh of relief 
throughout the services. 

German submarines were becoming increasingly active in 
the Mediterranean, attacking warships, transports, and even 
hospital ships. The French and Italian mail-services were 
accordingly severely curtailed, but the P. & O. liners, equipped 
with guns and gun-crews, continued to run the gauntlet. 

Early in December, Gulland, who had come to Malta from 
Edinburgh University, in August, as a consulting physician, 
returned to Scotland to resume his professorial duties. He was 
succeeded by Archibald Garrod of Barts, a delightful colleague 
and a man of wide culture. I remembered him from the old 
days, when I was a house-physician at Queen Square and how 
Garrod used to come in, from the adjoining children’s hospital 
in Great Ormond Street, to investigate obscure bio-chemical 
problems. In those days he was a strikingly handsome man 
with leonine head, jet-black hair and deep, glowing eyes, with 
a charming kindly manner. When he arrived in Malta his 
appearance had dramatically changed ; he was now white- 
haired, with the same deep-set eyes, and a pathetic sad 
expression. He had already lost one son in the War. During 
his term of service with us in Malta he received the news that 
another son had been killed. To this fresh bereavement he 
bore up with great fortitude. 

In addition to the twenty-two military hospital which we 
consultants had to visit, I had the opportunity of inspecting 
the Maltese leper hospital, which had been in existence for 
about fifteen years as an appendage of the poor-house. It 
contained just over a hundred lepers, 60 per cent of whom 
were males. Women lepers had only been admitted within 
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the last four years. Every leper in the island was interned as 
soon as diagnosed, the average number of fresh cases being 
three or four per annum. Any leper was allowed to leave the 
island if he or she wished, but if they remained, no matter what 
their social position, they were compulsorily segregated in the 
leper-colony, which was almost indistinguishable from a prison 
establishment. Most patients were already in an advanced 
stage of the disease, with distressing deformities of the face and 
limbs, many of them blind, or with absence of fingers or toes. 
A few had been interned for periods as long as thirteen years ; 
others only a few months. 

All through the winter I succeeded in getting regular lessons 
in Russian from the consul, Mr. Roudanovski, a delightful 
man and an expert philologist, who had recently completed a 
book dealing with the Maltese patois. His conclusion was 
that Maltese is essentially an Arabic dialect, of a somewhat 
purer variety than that talked in Algiers or Tunisia. The 
Maltese were highly disgusted at being thus classified as Arabs, 
claiming that their language was Latin-Phcenician. Rouda- 
novski, however, pointed out that many of their most typical 
Maltese family-names are really Arabic nick-names, e.g. 
Zammit means proud, Samut means talkative, Mifsud means 
corrupt, Illul means clever, Scicluna means half-a-rotten-date, 
and Micallef means caliph or judge. Later in the War, after 
the Russian debacle, Roudanovski renounced his Russian 
nationality and proudly enlisted in the ranks of the British 
army as a private soldier. When I last heard of him, during 
the War, he was carrying on cheerfully in Egypt. His further 
career I have been unable to trace. 

In the early winter we had a sudden run of patients suffering 
from a serious type of trench-feet, sometimes culminating in 
gangrene, resulting from exposure to snow and damp in the 
water-logged trenches of Gallipoli. Some of these cases were so 
severe that one day in a single hospital six cases required 
amputation below the knee. The Turks also suffered in the 
same way, so that numbers of them surrendered as prisoners 
owing to this disablement. On one occasion two hundred 
Turks came over to a trench to surrender. This trench, how- 
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ever, was held by only nine of our men, who did not feel 
justified in accepting so large a number of invalid prisoners 
and accordingly turned them back. 

A still more dreadful complication was tetanus, or lock- 
jaw. No anti-tetanic serum being available on the peninsula 
(such as was administered as a matter of routine to every 
wounded man in France), the men had to wait until Malta 
before getting their serum injection ; hence the infection had 
several days’ start and the mortality was distressingly high. 
The number of sick from the peninsula continued to increase 
and that of wounded to diminish. 

In December, under the direction of General Sir C. Munro, 
the Gallipoli positions were evacuated. Generals Birdwood 
and Davies skilfully withdrew all troops and heavy guns, 
practically without loss, first from Suvla and Anzac in a single 
night, and some three weeks later from Cape Helles. A young 
naval surgeon, who witnessed the affair at Anzac, told me how 
night after night the stacks of military stores on the beach 
were carefully removed piece-meal, beginning with the centre 
of each block of boxes and leaving a thin outer shell to 
the last, appearing unchanged to an enemy observer, so that 
at the end practically all the stores were salved. A few days 
before the final embarkation our troops refrained from firing 
for about forty-eight hours. The Turks then made a heavy 
attack, but were repulsed. Another forty-eight hours of quiet 
followed, during which time our troops were embarked, 
leaving only a skeleton force with a few machine-guns to man 
the trenches. Meanwhile, in the day-time, a few hundred men 
were daily being landed on the beaches, ostensibly as reinforce- 
ments, visible to the enemy, whilst during the night thousands 
were withdrawn, until the final night, when every man was 
successfully embarked. All this was highly creditable. If 
only half this ingenuity had been displayed earlier in the 
campaign, the result might have been different. 


Christmas and New Year celebrations in Malta were rather 
in a minor key. The local newspaper delivery-boys, however, 
were determined that their customers should be seasonably 
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reminded, as evidenced by the following card, handed in with 
the New Year’s ‘ Journal’ : 


Please remember the distributor of the 
Daily Malta Chronicle 
who begs to present his best wishes for 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
1916 
P.S. Shall I wait ? 


Early in January 1916 I was called to see Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu, who had been landed in Malta after a remarkable 
escape from drowning. He was one of a military detachment 
on board the Persta, when she was torpedoed by a German 
submarine and sank in about five minutes. He was on deck 
at the time, wearing an india-rubber Gieve waistcoat, which he 
promptly inflated. He went down with the ship, until the 
water was dark above him. His waistcoat then brought him 
to the surface. He swam to an overturned life-boat, whose air- 
tanks were partly smashed. By the efforts of a number of 
fellow-swimmers, this boat was righted, and they clambered 
on board, but the balance of the boat was so bad that it kept 
on Capsizing, throwing them out, some seven or eight times in 
succession, during the first day. The original number of sur- 
vivors was twenty-three. During the first night a number of 
them died and were dropped overboard from the water-logged 
craft. Next day was very hot. They had no water. Several 
of them were lascars, who tried to push the Europeans off, so 
that each white man took turns on watch whilst his comrades 
slept. By the morning there were only seven survivors, four 
of them lascars. Montagu sat all.night on a dead lascar. 
He discovered that the only comfortable part of a dead body 
on which to sit is the stomach. During the second day, again 
very hot, one of the lascars discovered a tin of biscuits in an 
under-water locker. Of these the three Europeans were given 
one apiece. On the evening of the second day they succeeded 
in attracting the attention of a passing steamer which at 
first approached them warily, suspecting a submarine trap. 
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Ultimately they were transhipped to Malta, in wonderfully 
good physical condition—those of them who survived. 


With the collapse of the Dardanelles adventure, our hospital 
beds in Malta were now reduced in number from 20,000 down 
to 12,000, whilst our medical personnel was correspondingly 
cut down. My own medical duties, however, remained 
strenuous, while I also occupied myself with correcting the 
proof-sheets of a fourth edition of my diagnosis book, also a 
new book on nerve-injuries, written in conjunction with my 
Westminster colleague, Arthur Evans. 


In April 1916 I received a telegram informing me that the 
War Office had transferred me for duty at Salonika. I packed 
up my kit in Malta and, after the kindliest of farewells from 
H.E. and all my colleagues, took passage to Macedonia. 
Mudros, as we passed through it, was quite different from its 
appearance seven months earlier, during the height of the 
Dardanelles campaign. All the British hospitals had been 
moved elsewhere. The famous hotel-ship Aragon was gone 
and only a few small warships occupied the harbour. We 
made our way past the lofty pyramid of Mount Athos and at 
last arrived at Salonika. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE GREAT WAR 


SALONIKA 
1916-1917 


IN THOSE DAYS SALONIKA was an untidy Greek town, situated 
on the western edge of a fine wide bay, facing the snowy 
heights of Mount Olympus on the other side. The delta of the 
Vardar river flows into the upper end of the bay. Steep hills 
run up behind the town at a distance of four or five miles, the 
old part being still enclosed within its ancient battlements. 
Here I was destined to work for nearly two years. The town 
itself was a third-rate one, repeatedly destroyed and rebuilt 
during the past couple of thousand years. It was now a curious 
conglomeration of modern and semi-modern houses, huts, and 
hovels, with mosques, synagogues, and drinking-bars, thronged 
by a mixed Balkan population. 

More than half of the modern Salonikans are Jews, a few of 
them doubtless tracing their ancestry to the ancient Thes- 
salonians of the New Testament, to whom St. Paul, after his 
escape from being mobbed in the local synagogue, addressed 
two of his famous theological epistles. Most of them, however, 
are descended from Spanish Jews, expelled from the Iberian 
peninsula during the sixteenth century. Their descendants in 
Salonika still speak a Spanish dialect. Although geographically 
Salonika is included in modern Greece, less than quarter of its 
inhabitants are Greeks. Many of them are Turks who have 
remained since the break-up of the Turkish European empire 
a generation previously. But all the street- and shop-signs are 
in Greek. 

During the previous October Bulgaria had joined the central 
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powers and declared war on Serbia. Accordingly French and 
British troops, withdrawn from Gallipoli, were sent on to 
Salonika, reinforced by fresh troops embarked at Marseilles. 
King Constantine of Greece, still sitting on the fence, 
announced himself as a ‘friendly neutral’ to the extent of 
allowing the Franco-British armies to use Salonika as a base, 
poor though it was, and difficult to secure against submarines, 
with an inadequate railway leading into Serbia. General Sarrail 
was placed in command of the allied armies, pushing his own 
troops up the valley of the Vardar towards Monastir, whilst 
British. divisions on the right flank marched towards Lake 
Doiran and the pestilential Struma valley on the north-west. 
For a time the German-Bulgarian forces under von Mackensen 
pressed the allies back into Greek territory, while the luckless 
Serbians withdrew through the snow-bound passes of Albania 
to the shores of the Adriatic, where the survivors were 
succoured and transported to the island of Corfu to refit, and 
from there, undaunted, to rejoin the allies at Salonika. The 
great entrenched camp of Salonika was popularly termed the 
‘bird-cage. Meanwhile the Greek army, of doubtful 
neutrality, remained in Macedonia, ostensibly to keep watch 
on the Bulgarians across the Struma valley. An Italian army 
was then added to the allied forces, which sallied forth from 
Salonika and took up positions in front of the enemy trenches 
along the Greek frontier, where the battle-line remained for a 
long time at a deadlock. 

On arrival there in April 1916, I lost no time in familiarizing 
myself with the various hospitals, not only British, but also 
French, Italian, and Canadian. 

I was allotted a tent in the camp of the 5th Canadian, or 
Vancouver, hospital, which I inhabited for four months. 
Then I was transferred to a wooden hut with the 4th, or 
Toronto, hospital. In both these units I was received with 
great cordiality ; they constituted a convenient central point 
from which I was able to carry on my work. Numerous hos- 
pitals, reinforced as the year went on by fresh units, were 
widely scattered over the field, from the coast up to the lofty 
mountain-ranges thirty miles away, on the edge of the Struma 
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valley, and fifty miles northwards to Monastir in Serbian 
territory. 

The malarious summer season was just setting in. None of 
us foresaw the amazing number of our troops which would be 
laid low by sickness. As it turned out, during the three months 
from June to September our British troops had over 15,000 
cases of malaria requiring hospital treatment, with a mortality 
of 1-2 per cent, while the French, during the same period, had 
a somewhat smaller number, between 10,000 and 11,000, with 
a mortality of 4 per cent. It attained such frequency as 
seriously to impair the efficiency of armies in the field. 
Fortunately for us, the Germans and Bulgars suffered as 
severely as ourselves. 

This was in the old days, when quinine was practically our 
only anti-malarial drug. In severe cases, especially of cerebral 
malaria, we soon found that the most efficient way of admin- 
istering quinine was by direct injection into the veins, thereby 
rescuing many a man who would otherwise have died. All 
this, of course, was long before the invention of more modern 
drugs like atebrin and plasmoquine. Careful] instructions were 
issued to the allied troops as to taking preventive doses of quinine 
and using mosquito-nets at night (when the deadly female 
Mosquitoes come out for blood), but it was sometimes difficult 
to carry out these precautions under active service conditions. 

We had also other fevers to contend with, including enteric, 
which was relatively less common, owing to the careful boiling 
of drinking-water. So careful were the authorities in this 
respect that at one camp the following ambiguous notice is 
said to have been posted up : ‘ No water is to be drunk here, 
unless it has been passed by the medical officer in charge.’ 

Then there were trench-fever and typhus fever, both of 
them conveyed by louse-bites ; and other undiagnosed fevers, 
clumsily classified as P.U.O., or ‘ pyrexia of unknown origin,’ 
a diagnosis whose frequency was inversely proportional to the 
knowledge and experience of the diagnostician. Dysentery 
was moderately frequent ; cholera was rare. 

Despite the overwhelming masses of French and English 
troops, the town never lost its semi-oriental features. Mace- 
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donian funerals have a character of their own. The proces- 
sion is headed by a man carrying a large ornate white coffin- 
lid, held vertically in front of him. Alongside of him marches 
an assistant, with an uncorked bottle of wine on a salver, to 
refresh the mourners ; next come a couple of bearded priests 
in long robes and brimless tall hats. Then follows the hearse 
with its canopy and narrow rail. The corpse lies in an open 
coffin, so that all may have a farewell look at its features. 
Bereavement is also utilized for business activities. Thus the 
deceased tobacco-merchant is laid out with a cigarette between 
his dead fingers, while the fruit-merchant has his coffin filled 
with oranges. On arrival at the grave-side, sweetmeats made 
of barley are distributed to the mourners, each of whom also 
drinks a glass of wine. When the grave is filled in, the elaborate 
coffin-lid is not left in the grave, but is retrieved, to be used 
again at another funeral. After forty days the mourning party 
is expected to reassemble at the grave, where it is a polite 
attention to get thoroughly drunk in memory of the dear 
departed. This celebration, with its set interval of forty days, 
has doubtless some ancient mystical or ritual significance. 
Teachers of foreign languages, male and female, indus- 
triously ply their trade. Here is a business-card, thrust into 


my hand : Teacher of French Language 


GIVES FRENCH PARTICULARS LESSONS 
Hame or at your Residence 
By Gratuated and Unequalled Clearness Teaching. 


The abattoir, situated in a busy quarter of the town, 
possesses not only a staff of ordinary gentile butchers, but also 
a team of orthodox rabbis, who attend to the special ritual for 
Jewish customers. They have a curious method of flaying an 
ox. A big notch is made in the skin of one hind-leg after 
slaughtering the beast. An industrious little boy then applies 
his mouth to the opening and starts blowing with all his might, 
forcing air into the subcutaneous tissue, thus separating the 
skin from the carcass. This process is assisted by a man who 
thrashes the surface with a heavy stick, to distribute the air all 
over the animal. In a short time the ox becomes blown up 
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like a balloon, with a layer of air between the body and the 
skin. Finally suitable incisions are made and the whole hide 
is neatly pulled off, like a jersey. The person who seemed to 
work hardest was the little boy who did the blowing. 

The country-side in Macedonia is dotted with little villages, 
Turkish, Bulgarian, and Greek, mingled naphazard, often on 
adjacent hills. Hence the expression ‘ Macedoine des fruits ’ 
at European dinner-tables. In peace-time these villages fought 
busily amongst themselves, but during the occupation by the 
allied armies civil brigandage was forbidden and the traveller 
could pass undisturbed from one beautiful village with its church 
to another with its mosque on the far side of the same valley. 

A couple of weeks after my arrival, in the course of my 
inspections up country, I crossed the Struma valley and 
reached the Greek town of Seres, on the Bulgarian frontier, 
close to the high hills and the important Rupel pass. Here we 
were hospitably entertained by a Greek general named Bairas, 
whose troops occupied the town. Seres, prior to the last Balkan 
war, had been a wealthy town with a population of some 
42,000. It was looted and burnt by the Bulgars in 1913 and 
had not since been rebuilt, being now reduced to a military 
camp. The general was a bullet-headed little man of about 
sixty, with white hair, pointed beard, and bushy black eye- 
brows. He gave us a sumptuous Greek lunch with several 
strange delicacies, including one called dolmadts, consisting of 
minced-meat with rice and savoury herbs, cooked in a ball of 
young vine-leaves. The general, who conversed in French, 
was volubly pro-ally in his conversation with us, but six months 
later the English and French press published revelations of his 
pro-German activities, during which he is said to have con- 
ducted many German officers, clad in Greek uniforms, around 
the Salonika fortifications. Bairas was later placed in command 
of the royalist forces in the island of Euboea, on the western 
seaboard of Greece, where they remained, apparently inactive. 

Early in May a Zeppelin air-ship, the L 25, flew over us at 
Salonika one night in an attempted flight to German East 
Africa. She was quickly spotted by our searchlights and sub- 
jected to a vigorous bombardment by the guns of the British 
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fleet in the bay. The night was clear and starry. She looked 
like a great grey fish, swimming back and forth in a black 
bowl, with shell-flashes and tracer-bullets bursting all round her 
and aeroplanes in pursuit. She was damaged and came slowly 
down, still floating horizontally, until she landed in the marshes at 
the mouth of the Vardar, where she burst into flames, lighting 
up the whole coast-line for several minutes. The following 
day we learned that some of her crew had escaped, but were 
taken prisoner, whilst others, who resisted capture, were killed. 

Next day, having received a surprise cablegram that I had 
been mentioned in Gallipoli despatches and gazetted C.B., I 
celebrated the occasion by joining a small party of officers 
to explore the burnt-out Zeppelin on the other side of the 
bay, six or eight miles off. We secured a little steam-launch, 
but the water was too shallow even for that. After failing with 
a rowing-boat, we discarded our nether garments and waded 
the last couple of hundred yards on the mud flats, keeping our 
boots on. The Zeppelin lay in a sticky swamp, amongst dense 
rushes. She was reduced to a spidery framework of aluminium, 
with countless steel wires, difficult to clamber through. Both 
of her gondolas were in position ; a number of unused bombs 
were nestling, still unexploded, in their circular bomb-droppers ; 
petrol was still burning brightly in one of her engines. A 
military photographer took film pictures of us as we waded out 
of the swamp, carrying pieces of aluminium wreckage. We 
were so filthy that we hoped to be unrecognizable, in uniforms 
correct down to the waist, but no farther. (This hope was 
disappointed, for I subsequently learned that I had been 
recognized when the film was exhibited in one of the London 
cinemas.) Within a few days the wreckage of the Zeppelin was 
transported to the Salonika sea-front and re-erected in skeleton 
form, for the edification of the inhabitants. 

The Serbian troops, weather-beaten, but smart and well 
disciplined, having now arrived from Corfu, were encamped 
in the country south of the town, and not squandered on the 
outer defences held by the French and English. On 19 May, 
the anniversary of the coronation of the first Serbian king, 
‘Steven Nemagna,’ in 1220, celebrations were held by various 
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regiments, to which a number of English officers were invited. 
At the march-past the salute was taken by one of their own 
generals, who called out to each battalion as it passed : “‘ God 
be with you!” to which the regiment shouted in reply: 
‘** God save you.” The Serbian field arrangements were inter- 
esting. The men bivouacked in small canvas shelters, measur- 
ing about twelve feet by six, surrounded by shallow ledges of 
wattles. Six men slept in each shelter. This type of work 
appeared to be a Serbian specialty, for their improvised dining- 
tables were made of a long strip of interwoven twigs, laid on 
piles of stones. Along each side of this narrow table were 
little stools, also made of wattles, filled in with sticks and moss. 
Their sentry-boxes, too, were made of wattled twigs. 

A couple of weeks later another Serbian regiment celebrated 
the anniversary of its ‘Slava’ or patron saint. Under a 
canopy of green canvas, priests chanted a mass, to which a 
choir of soldiers chanted the responses. On this occasion the 
inspecting officer was General Yuritchitch, a picturesque old 
veteran of German birth who had fought against the French in 
1870. He then married a Serbian wife, settled in Serbia, and 
changed his German name of Sturm to the Serbian equivalent 
above mentioned. After the march-past we guests were 
conducted to the luncheon tent. On entering, each of us was 
given a spoonful of the special ceremonial cake. At lunch the 
general proposed the toast of the King of Serbia, and the 
colonel that of the Prince Royal. Both of these were drunk with 
enthusiasm, amid loud shouts of ‘‘ Zhivo.” This first lunch 
lasted about an hour and was followed by an interval devoted 
to dancing to the music of bagpipes and flutes, also the singing 
of folk-songs to the accompaniment of a one-stringed fiddle. A 
second lunch then took place, presided over by the colonel, 
Colonel Petchitch, faced at the other end by six or eight 
Serbian fellow-colonels. My speech of thanks as the senior 
visiting officer was followed by the British national anthem, 
played by the regimental band, whilst the graceful oration of 
the French colonel was duly supplemented by the Marseillaise. 
The banquet then ran on for several more courses before we 
were allowed to depart. 
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Early in June, on the anniversary of the Greek king’s name- 
day, Salonika officials beflagged the streets in honour of a 
national] holiday. But this occasion was seized by the populace 
to stage a local revolution. The streets, which had been 
crowded all morning with spectators, watching the march of 
royalist troops, were suddenly deserted, the shops were closed, 
and all the flags were taken down. The royalist troops within 
their barracks were surrounded. General Sarrail proclaimed a 
state of siege, took over all Greek post offices and wireless 
stations and trained field-guns along the principal streets. 
The royalist troops were ordered to depart. A few tried to 
entrench themselves close to the hospital where I was quartered, 
but were quietly moved on by the French, without firing a shot. 


Additional troops of various nationalities continued to swell our 
allied forces. Amongst these were Annamites, French coloured 
troops of Mongolian type, with pagoda-shaped hats, khaki uni- 
forms, and bare feet. Albanians were even more picturesque, 
wearing a white projecting operatic skirt, the fustanella, and high 
gaiters almost up to the knee. Their leader was accompanied 
by his harem of wives—and by his French governess. 

At the end of July a Russian division disembarked, and was 
received by General Sarrail with ceremonial honours, their 
route being lined by French, English, and Italian troops. The 
Russians were fine, well-set-up men in khaki blouses with black 
top-boots. Their bayonets were permanently fixed to their 
rifles and could not be detached except by an armourer, thereby 
saving the necessity of bayonet-scabbards. Each column was 
headed by its flag, carried by a veteran covered in medals. 
Their officers seemed unusually young. The battalion also 
brought a little boy, five or six years old, in smart uniform, as a 
regimental mascot. This Russian division had voyaged by 
sea all the way from Archangel, but hoped to rejoin their 
native land by marching directly across Bulgaria and 
Roumania. Within a few months, alas, the Russian revolution 
broke out and the Russian division mysteriously faded away. 

Their chief medical officer, Major Sergei Ivanovitch 
Troietski, a genial man of Herculean physique, became a great 
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friend of mine. We arranged to exchange Russian and English 
lessons twice a week throughout the summer. He belonged 
to the imperial guard in Petrograd and had served as a naval 
cadet with the Russian fleet during the Russo-Japanese war 
of 1905. He was specially popular in ladies’ society, of which 
he used to remark naively : “‘ C’est ma petite faiblesse.” 

It must not be imagined that my duties were light. On the 
contrary, provided with an official car, I travelled daily to and 
fro, month after month, from Salonika to the numerous 
hospitals, clearing-stations, and field-ambulances, along the 
lines of communication, as far as the front trenches. Some of 
these roads, pitted by shell-holes, were the worst I have ever 
seen, increasing the risks to the sick and wounded who had to 
be transported by ambulance. Sometimes I was accompanied 
by my colleague, Crisp English of St. George’s Hospital ; at 
first the assistant consulting surgeon and later deservedly 
promoted to be full colonel and senior surgical consultant. 

Fort Rupel, near the town of Seres, was handed over by the 
king of Greece to the Bulgars, although the enemy never 
ventured southwards out of the pass to attack us. On the day 
after the surrender of Rupel, the pro-ally Greek newspapers in 
Salonika appeared with a broad black mourning border. 

The battle of Jutland came as a painful surprise to us. It 
was so badly reported in despatches from headquarters that at 
first it gave the impression of a British naval defeat ; although 
it was reassuring to learn later that the German battle-fleet 
withdrew to their harbours, from which they never ventured 
out again on the high seas until they came across to surrender 
in the Firth of Forth, after the War was over. The death of 
Lord Kitchener, who went down in the Hampshire off the 
Orkney Islands, a few days after the Jutland engagement, was 
also a moral blow to the allies. 

Reinforcements of all sorts continued to arrive in Salonika. 
The rst London field-ambulance, which at the beginning of 
the War had been sent to Malta, where every one of its officers 
was ultimately appointed to command a separate hospital, was 
re-formed as a field-ambulance, withdrawn to England to refit, 
and sent out to Salonika. Specially fine general hospitals, from 
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Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, staffed by their very best 
medical and surgical teachers, were also sent out, together with 
many other medical units, so that we were now well-equipped 
to deal with the pestilential fevers which enveloped us. 

The summer temperature was oppressively high, habitually 
reaching 105° to 107° F. in the shade, and 120° F. or more in the 
sun. Despite abundant food, most of us became somewhat 
emaciated, but were perhaps none the worse for that. | 

The Macedonian malaria was so serious an affair that 
General Milne, after consulting with his medical staff, with- 
drew the bulk of his front-line troops from the valley of the 
Struma on to the hills on its southern bank, leaving only out- 
posts to hold in check the enemy, who themselves withdrew a 
short distance to the north, for the same reason. 

The villages were hot-beds of malarial infection. Thus in 
the little Turkish village of Lozitsa, at the edge of the Struma 
swamp, I took shelter one day during a thunderstorm in a 
mud-hut inhabited by the proprietor, his wife, and two oxen. 
There were no windows, a straw mat formed a bed on one side 
of the room and the oxen inhabited the other side. Their only 
water supply was secured by setting out the family pots and 
pans to catch the rain as it dripped off the roof. In a near-by 
house a little girl of five years was wandering about the court- 
yard. I lured her with a coin to have her spleen examined for 
chronic malaria. Sure enough, it was enormous. Meanwhile, 
her father came out and pointed out two long scars at the back 
of the child’s head, saying: “ Bulgar, Bulgar,” and making 
chopping movements with his hand. One of these scars 
covered a long depressed fracture in the right occipital region. 
Seeing that I was interested and financially benevolent, the 
father exhibited another child, aged about three ; this little 
one also had Bulgarian scalp-scars and a big malarial spleen. 
A third child, aged about ten, was then brought out, actually 
suffering at the time from an acute malarial attack, with fever 
and urgent vomiting. In a neighbouring hut the only two other 
children I could find, suitably bribed for examination, also 
turned out to have enlarged spleens. It was evident that the 
village was reeking with malarial infection. This squalid 
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hamlet was not big enough to possess a mosque. But there was 
a big tree, close to the village pump, with two storks’ nests in 
its branches. Around this tree-trunk, about ten feet from the 
ground, was a wooden cage, reached by a ladder, constituting 
the local minaret, from which perch the faithful were daily 
summoned to prayer. 

Our British food-rations were so abundant that a command- 
ing officer of one of the large hospitals told me that in the 
course of three months he had drawn twenty tons less than he 
was entitled to. Fortunately in Salonika it was not compulscry 
to draw all the rations. Matters had been more extravagantly 
arranged in England, for at Shorncliffe all food-rations had 
to be drawn, whether they were consumed or not. It was, 
of course, forbidden to sell this food, or to give it away. The 
hospital sisters, therefore, had to deposit the surplus rations at 
the quartermaster’s store, to be burnt in the incinerator. 
Will such a scandal be possible in the next war, I wonder ? 

On one occasion in July, when visiting a hospital at Vertekop, 
some fifty miles up country, I found there had been an en- 
counter the night before between the Serbs and the Bulgars a 
few miles away, at a place called Savakin. The Serbs, eager 
for revenge, had the best of this engagement and captured fifty 
Bulgar prisoners, of whom forty-seven died suddenly during 
the night, of ‘ acute starvation.’ —The wounded Serbians came 
in for treatment to our British hospital. 

Before marching up country, the Russian division gave a 
farewell entertainment to the other allied officers in their camp 
a few miles to the north of Salonika. Their battalions were 
drawn up on opposite sides of a square; the third side was 
occupied by the regimental bands ; the fourth side remained 
open. In the centre was the brigade-commander with his 
orderly officer for the day. The ceremonial evening parade, 
lasting ten minutes, began exactly at sunset and was completed 
in bright moonlight, so rapidly did day change into night. 
After the inspiring Russian anthem, played by the band, the 
troops chanted a prayer, singing impressively in a minor key 
and frequently crossing themselves. Then, after standing to 
attention and playing in succession the Russian, French, 
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English, Serbian, and Italian national anthems, the troops 
marched off the parade-ground. 

Troietski had arranged a special entertainment for his 
personal guests. Select performers sang Russian songs and 
performed athletic dances to the accompaniment of a concer- 
tina. These songs were unaccompanied ; one man with a 
magnificent voice led off and at the end of each verse the 
chorus was chanted by the whole company. Finally, there was 
a supper-party for the guests, held in a marquee. A sumptuous 
spread of cold dishes, or zakouski, was washed down by vodka 
and various wines. Then followed speeches and toasts. The 
ceremony of toasting a guest, called tcharotska, is curious. The 
guest stands up, while a personal song 1s sung about him, hitting 
off his supposed virtues and peculiarities. He is then presented 
with a glass of wine, which he quaffs to the chorus of ‘ Pit; da 
dna, pitj da dna’ (* Drink it tothe end’). The polite technique is 
to empty the glass to the dregs at one draught and then hold it 
aloft, upside down, before resuming one’s seat. At special 
functions the guest’s glass is of a larger size. At this particular 
party it was a half-pint tumbler. The mixture was a powerful 
one of champagne, brandy, maraschino, and pineapple juice. 
Several guests, including myself, were acutely ill after reaching 
our own camps. We were unanimous in blaming the pine- 
apple, of course. 

As the summer went on, king Constantine continued to 
vacillate, appointing a series of puppet pro-German cabinets 
of varying degrees of obscurity. His health became too 
delicate for him to receive political deputations. We won- 
dered whether his malady was perhaps German measles. 
Anyhow, in the end of August the Thessalonians started a fresh 
revolution in Salonika, which we witnessed. The populace 
and most of the Greek troops declared for a pro-ally Mace- 
donian republic. The republican troops surrounded the 
royalists in their barracks, but little real fighting took place, 
and the royalists were safely shepherded out of the town by a 
French guard. 

Inspection of our front trenches at the Struma river, within 
a few hundred yards of the Bulgars on the opposite bank, 
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showed an appalling incidence of malaria. Although for the 
moment the Bulgars for similar reasons did not press their 
attack, our front line, decimated by fever, was too thin to 
venture much in the way of advance, and it was obvious 
that the longer we remained in that particular swampy valley 
the thinner was our line likely to become. 

In the end of September I made a journey to Mount Athos, 
with the object of ascertaining whether it might be suitable 
as a convalescent base for our Salonika troops, to save the 
delay of a long sea-voyage through the Mediterranean, bubbling 
with German submarines. A passage was ordered for me in a 
torpedo-boat, which did the journey of a hundred and ten 
miles in about five hours. She landed me at the little stone 
pier of Daphne, near the monastery of Pantelimon, and picked 
me up again six days later, at the same spot. 

My experiences at Athos contrasted so sharply with the 
conditions in Salonika that I have collected them into a 
separate chapter. Athos proved unsuitable as a convalescent 
base for several reasons, including the rocky terrain, the 
difficulties of water-supply and transport, altogether apart 
from the inevitable disturbance of the monastic peace which 
the holy men had enjoyed for a thousand years. 

Just before returning from Athos at daybreak, a French- 
speaking monk came aboard our torpedo-boat, bringing with 
him a Russian colleague, who explained that three nights 
previously he had seen a strange submarine off the little port 
of Daphne, signalling with a white light to the monastery of 
Xeropotamos, which had replied with a red light. On report- 
ing this to the commanding officer of our torpedo-boat, Captain 
Stavely, he considered the information sufficiently important 
to be forwarded by wireless to Salonika, as it fitted in with the 
record of a German submarine known to be cruising in those 
waters. 


During a lull in the military and naval operations at Salonika 
I had the opportunity of a short trip in the famous British 
submarine, E11, commanded by Lieutenant-commander 
Codrington, R.N. This submarine had already had an adven- 
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turous career under her original commander, Commander 
Martin Nasmith, V.C. (in later years an admiral and a K.C.B.). 
Amongst her exploits she made three separate trips, of about a 
month each, along the Dardanelles straits, diving under nets 
and mine-fields and reaching the sea of Marmora. She pene- 
trated a long distance up. I was shown a photograph of the 
quays of Constantinople, taken through her periscope. 
Lieutenant Brown, one of her original officers, informed me 
that the number of Turkish ships sunk by the E 11 was exactly 
ninety-four, including a battleship, two torpedo-boats, and 
numerous transports. On one occasion when coming down the 
Dardanelles beneath the mine-field, a Turkish mine became 
entangled in their upper gear and the submarine had to 
creep along the channel-bed for some eleven miles with this 
mine bumping on the roof, before they deemed it safe to come 
to the surface. Even then they had to edge up, stern-first. 

We clambered down through the little manhole in the 
conning-tower, from which projected two periscopes. These 
were pushed up from below when desired by a telescopic 
elongation apparatus. On the narrow deck of the hull, about 
two feet wide, in front of the conning-tower, was a four-inch 
gun, mounted on a revolving platform. When the submarine 
dives, this gun, of course, is plunged beneath the water, but it 
is kept so thoroughly greased, inside and out, that no water 
adheres, and the gun can be fired immediately on coming to 
the surface. The interior of the vessel is a long, narrow tube, 
about six feet high, whose floor, roof, and sides are tightly 
packed with batteries, dials, levers, torpedoes, gyroscope, 
compass, electric oven, wireless signalling outfit, and so on, 
like a toy-shop, all lit by electric light. The officers’ mess 1s 
a space not more than six feet long, which can be curtained 
off from the rest of the tunnel. 

We climbed inside. The hatches were screwed down, the 
surface engines were stopped, and we ran ahead under electric 
propulsion, practically silent. Our commander decided to 
dive to a depth of twenty-three feet, to get beneath the harbour 
boom, the depth being measured from the central axis of the 
hull, not from its deck or keel. Submersion is achieved by 
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admitting water to the ballast-tanks, which are emptied again 
by compressed air when it is desired to rise to the surface. We 
sank rapidly, rather too rapidly in fact, for in a few seconds 
our depth on the recording dial was sixty feet instead of twenty- 
three as ordered. This was because we happened to get into 
a zone of fresh water at the river mouth, where the diminished 
density made us sink like a stone. Looking through the peris- 
cope as one again approaches the surface, one simply sees a 
deep green mist, with an occasional hazy view of the other 
periscope, through the water. When the periscope comes to 
project above the surface, an excellent air-view is got of the 
shipping, coast-line, etc. 

Each submarine has its own motto, engraved on a brass plate 
on one side of the gangway. That of E 11 was ‘ In all things 
ready.’ Prolonged submersion makes the air very stuffy, so 
that after nine or ten hours it is impossible to light a match, 
which simply flickers for a second and goes out. 


Aviation even in those days was already an important 
military factor, although the flying speed was not comparable 
with that of present-day planes. We ourselves in Salonika 
were bombed occasionally by visiting enemy planes, the 
compliment being returned by our own French and English 
machines. In order to notify the enemy of the position of our 
hospital units, we made it a habit to indicate each of them by 
means of a huge red cross, on a white background ; similar 
measures were adopted by the enemy. I must say that red- 
cross units were usually respected by aviators on both sides. 

My earliest flying experiences were in the course of my 
work, inspecting outlying casualty clearing and dressing- 
stations at the front lines. Sometimes these were difficult of 
terrestrial access, whether from the roads having been blown 
up or because they happened to be exposed to enemy fire. 
Accordingly, from time to time, I secured a passage in an 
aeroplane, occupying the observer’s seat in front of the pilot. 
My first pilot was Colonel Dawes, the local commander of the 
flying corps. 

Clad in leather coat and helmet, with fur-lined mask and 
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large celluloid goggles, I was strapped into the observer’s open 
seat. Off we started and did a few giddy spiral turns, to attain 
the necessary altitude. When banking suddenly, the air 
pressure was sometimes so heavy as to force one’s head and 
shoulders downwards towards the body of the machine. Up 
we went, toa height of 7000 feet, far above the highest peaks 
of Olympus, and then eastwards across the base of the 
Chalcidika peninsula. The mountains and ravines looked 
like the ribbed sea-sand, with tiny threads of rivers trickling 
along the toy valleys. The lakes of Langaza and Beshik were 
biggish pools. The three prongs of Cassandra, Longos, and 
Athos were visible simultaneously, foreshortened and sticking 
out like fingers into the Aegean sea, with the huge peak of 
Athos at the far end. Further west we reached the gulf of 
Orphana, on the edge of which lay the little town of Stavros, 
near which was the stationary hospital which I was to inspect. 
This was about a couple of miles from the Stavros aerodrome, 
sO we negotiated the remaining distance on horseback. 

During our return flight to Salonika, thirty-six miles as the 
crow (or aeroplane) flies, we went higher still, up to 9500 feet, 
giving us a still wider view. We were now able to see right 
over to the island of Lemnos in the south-east and also north- 
wards to the far side of the Struma valley. where the smoke 
of a burning Bulgar village was quite distinct. We watched 
the flashes of big guns around Seres, but no noise reached us, 
not because of the distance, but owing to the deafening sound 
of our own engines. Owing to a strong head-wind it took us 
nearly forty minutes to get back to the Salonika aerodrome. 
Descending rapidly to the ground from a high altitude causes 
a strain on the ear-drums, which become painfully compressed. 
This is soon relieved, either by inflating the eustachian tubes 
leading from the naso-pharynx to the middle-ears, or by the 
mere act of swallowing, when one feels the air trickling 
upwards into the middle-ears, giving a strange effervescent 
soda-water sort of sensation. 

Although, as I have already indicated, aeroplanes in those 
days travelled only some sixty or seventy miles an hour, this 
was fast enough for one of our sporting aviators (in the absence 
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of an enemy ’plane with which to engage) to bring down an 
occasional eagle by machine-gun fire ; rather humiliating for 
the king of birds. 

At high altitudes one’s predominant sensations are those of 
cold and of solitude. The world below seems curiously far 
away ; human works on its surface are the merest scratches or 
tiny grains, almost invisible at a height of a couple of miles. 
On the other hand, the aeroplane, with its deafening noise, 
feels like a living, comforting, throbbing organism, strong and 
steady. The noise of the engines wipes out all possibility of 
conversation between pilot and observer, unless the ’plane 
happens to be diving downwards at a steep angle, when the 
noise of the engines and screw is carried beneath the body of 
the ’plane instead of permeating it from end to end, as when 
flying horizontally. Then there is the sudden dramatic silence 
when the engine is cut off and the ’plane makes its final swoop 
to flatten-out and reach the ground. 

Aeroplane travel since the War has improved so much, as 
regards speed, comfort, and relative noiselessness, that the 
foregoing experiences in the more primitive machines sound 
elementary nowadays. 

During October, Venezelos, the Greek patriot, together with 
his colleagues Admiral Condouriotis and General Danglis, 
arrived in Salonika as a triumvirate, to establish a republican 
government in defiance of king Constantine. This new 
government was promptly recognized by the allies. A British 
legation was established at Salonika, with Lord Granville at its 
head. Venezelos in a series of eloquent orations inspired the 
Macedonians with enthusiasm, declaring that the majority of 
the Greek people were in sympathy with them. I had the 
honour of meeting him at an official luncheon where I was 
placed alongside of him to act as interpreter, since at that 
time he only understood a moderate amount of English and 
preferred to express himself in French. 

Venezelos was a sparely built man of moderate height with a 
greyish pointed beard and a bald head. His eyes were small 
and twinkling, and I thought he was somewhat deaf in the 
right ear. He was dignified, simple, and unassuming, giving 
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one the impression of a provincial solicitor or country 
gentleman. 

At this banquet we were served with the national dish of 
Greece, viz. roast lamb, analogous, so Venezelos told me, to 
the roast beef of old England. The correct technique is to 
roast the lamb whole, serve it on a large dish, and have it torn 
limb from limb by the diners. I remembered the same sort 
of thing amongst the Arabs in the Algerian desert south of 
Biskra in I1gI!0. 

One afternoon, when travelling with Colonel Roberts of the 
4th Canadian hospital up the valley of the Vardar towards 
Karasouli, then in Bulgar hands, we passed through the little 
ruined village of Ahmadli. The deserted church was being 
briskly bombarded by the enemy guns. In its belfry there still 
survived a large bronze bell. This, at sunset, when the 
artillery fire subsided, we successfully lowered by poles and a 
long rope, and brought back to Salonika. There I had it 
carefully packed in a wooden case and addressed to myself in 
London, labelled ‘ officer’s kit.” Curiously enough, it arrived 
safely, several months later, and now decorates the courtyard 
of my little lighthouse at Beachy Head. 

Later in the year my Russian friend, Troietski, who had 
been wounded up at the front, came into Salonika to visit me. 
With him I returned to the front trenches near Monastir, now 
held by the Russian division, just beyond the little town of 
Klestina. The Russians had no artillery of their own and 
appeared dissatisfied with the work of the French gunners and 
infantry supposed to be in support. They complained that; 
after capturing the enemy trenches allotted to them, they were 
sometimes left “in the air.” 

Each of the little houses in which a Russian officer was 
billeted had its ground-floor occupied by a Macedonian family, 
complete with oxen and poultry, while the upper-floor, reached 
by a ladder, constituted the officer’s quarters. The town itself 
was full of dirt and smells. Headquarters were in a two-story 
house with a real wooden staircase. 

Again we had a sumptuous Russian banquet, with curious 
foods and drinks, interspersed with speeches, toasts, songs, 
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and dancing. The regimental band, perched on the rickety 
staircase, played in our honour. At the end of the celebration 
the band formed up and marched behind us to our several 
habitations in the town. In this procession the whole Russian 
staff took part, splashing through the mud in the moonlight, 
to the accompaniment of brisk Bulgarian shell-fire close at 
hand. Troietski and myself lived farthest away from head- 
quarters, but the band persevered with us to the end. Finally 
we climbed up our ladder and settled down in the straw for the 
night. Next morning my fellow-guests and some of our hosts 
were deadly sick. I myself, warned by previous experiences 
not to mix drinks at a Russian celebration, escaped unharmed, 
and went out with a Cossack officer, Captain Kolenko, to view 
the opposing Bulgarian lines. From an observation-post in 
a convent near the village of Dragos we saw a panorama of 
the Monastir plain with Serbo-French artillery shelling the 
Bulgarian guns at Lazec and Medazdili. The intervening 
villages through which we rode were already reduced to ruins. 
The 3rd Russian regiment, commanded by Colonel Alexeef, 
had another sumptuous luncheon-party awaiting us. General 
Gubareff, with far too rosy recollections of the previous night’s 
festivities, insisted on introducing me as ‘ M. le Baron Stuart.’ 
Again the gargantuan feast with innumerable wines, liqueurs, 
and vodka ; again the international toasts ; again the band. 
We tore ourselves away, escorted by the band and by every 
member of the officers’ mess, and entered our cars at the other 
side of the village, where the regiment was drawn up in parade 
formation in our honour. As we drove off, they saluted us with 
a great shout in unison and we departed in a blaze of glory.. 
Monastir fell into Serbo-Russo-French hands a few days later. 

St. Andrew’s night, on November 30, was made the occasion 
of a polyglot Scottish banquet in Salonika, at which I presided. 
It was a gay evening. We entertained Serbian, French, and 
Italian guests. We had expected General Gubareff and Major 
Troietski from the Russian front, but they failed to arrive. 
We wondered whether the news of an impending revolution 
in Russia had prevented them from leaving their posts, even 
for a night. 
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In October we learned of a naval incident off the Massa- 
chusetts coast, where a couple of German submarines, the 
U 53 and U 61, had been cruising and had successfully sunk 
some eight vessels, British and neutral, under the very eyes of 
the American navy. The German U 53, reaching New York, 
secured a complete list of steamers, inward and outward bound 
from Atlantic ports. Armed with this, she took up her position 
near the Nantucket lightship and began operations in broad 
daylight. When she came across the unarmed British merchant- 
ship Stephano, she found that two American destroyers, the 
Benham and the McDougall, were obstructing her line of fire. 
Accordingly she requested them to get out of the way. They 
promptly complied, and a German torpedo then sent the 
unlucky Stephano to the bottom. This incident was specially 
annoying, as the British government, in response to representa- 
tions from the U.S.A., had recently withdrawn all warships from 
patrol duty off the American seaboard. Of course we realized 
the existence of a strong pro-German element in the United 
States, and wondered how long American neutrality would last, 
and on which side she would ultimately decide to come down. 

German submarine activity now became intensified, not only 
in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, but also in the Mediter- 
ranean. Our hospital-ships, despite their clear white-painted 
hulls in the day and their brilliant illumination at night, were 
no longer immune. The hospital-ship Britannia, a White Star 
liner of 48,000 tons, was torpedoed in the Aegean, south-east of 
Athens. Consequently we instructed every passenger and 
patient on board to have his life-belt handy, day and night. 
A couple of days after leaving us in Salonika the hospital- 
ship Braemar Castle, carrying three hundred and fifty sick and 
wounded, was deliberately torpedoed. Barbarities like these 
indicated that the Germans were becoming desperate and had 
abandoned the standard of humanity formerly displayed by 
some of their naval commanders (such as Captain von Miller 
of the Emden) in the earlier months of the War. 


Early in December I secured leave to visit England, the first 
furlough I had obtained. I embarked on the transport 
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Transylvania, carefully concealing the fact that I had a 
temperature of 102°, otherwise I might have been detained as 
too sick to travel. This ship was a fine new Anchor liner, doing 
a steady twenty knots with ease. (She was subsequently sunk 
by a submarine off Marseilles in 1917.) Having settled down 
with my kit, I proceeded to consult the ship’s medical officer, 
as my temperature was now up to 104°. This gentleman was 
a crude colleague from the wilds of Connemara, suffering from 
chronic ethylic poisoning. His only examination consisted in 
feeling my pulse, after which he solemnly assured me that I 
had no organic heart-disease and diagnosed trench-fever. I 
expressed my scepticism. He guessed again. This time his 
happy fancy lighted on Mediterranean fever (this after two 
days illness). I saw he was hopeless. By this time voiceless, 
and with acute pain in the throat, I prescribed for myself a 
cold compress, which took several hours to procure. I then 
had the good fortune to find a fellow-officer of the R.A.M.C., 
who examined me with skill and found I was suffering from 
an acute tonsillitis, which got well rapidly. 

Throughout this voyage we clung closely to our life-belts, 
even when in the ship’s saloon, like a company of spinsters 
with their knitting-bags. 

On landing at Marseilles, crowded with French and British 
troops, we could not secure wagon-lits in the Paris trains, but 
were content to be allotted corner seats in an ordinary com- 
partment. We were careful before leaving Marseilles to 
exchange our local Marseilles coinage for government money. 
In Marseilles itself there were special blue one-franc notes, 
together with nickel tokens for smaller amounts, none of this 
currency being valid outside Marseilles itself: 

Next morning, driving across the dejected streets of Paris, with 
half their shops shut up, I reached the Gare du Nord just in 
time to see the train for Boulogne moving off without me. The 
station was thronged with French soldiers and their families, 
some being reunions of welcome to those arriving from the 
front, others being pathetic farewell parties. A few hours 
later I caught another train to Boulogne, arriving after dark. 
The first hotel was already full, but I secured a bed at the 
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second, where, after a thoroughly bad dinner, I crawled along a 
pitch-black corridor into a dingy bedroom and slept soundly till 
the morning. A porter carried my kit through the pouring rain 
on to the quay, where I had no difficulty in securing a passage to 
England. The cross-channel ship was crammed with officers and 
men on leave, all of us wearing life-belts. In due course we reached 
Folkestone without a hitch and came on to London by train. 


A month’s leave in London passed all too quickly. It was 
delightful to enjoy home comforts for a time, and to see the many 
friends and colleagues who overwhelmed me with kindnesses. 

In December I attended an investiture at Buckingham 
Palace to receive the C.B. decoration, which had been awarded 
me seven months previously. It was my first experience of 
this sort. After admission to a lofty reception-room, filled with 
khaki-clad officers awaiting decorations, a magnificent attendant 
in a scarlet tunic, blazing with miniature medals, came round 
and inquired from each of us what particular decoration he 
expected. We were then herded into special pens, C.B.s in 
one corner, C.M.G.s in another, D.S.O.s in another, and 
further along, a whole roomful of gallant subalterns who had 
won the M.C. Little hooks were affixed to our tunics, on which 
the decoration could be hung without difficulty. We were 
then conducted, one group after another, and presented 
individually to His Majesty. Each officer stepped forward as 
his name was called out, having previously taken off the 
right-hand glove so that the King, if he so desired, could 
shake him by the hand. This he did, after hanging the 
decoration on the hook and saying: “I have much pleasure 
in giving you the C.B.”” Each of us then marched smartly 
out. Another official then promptly removed the decoration 
and snapped it into a little morocco case, which was pressed 
into one’s hand, together with a formal diploma, prepared 
some time previously, and signed by King George himself. 
The King looked weary and anxious, and the atmosphere was 
quite different from the presentation of war medals by his 
father on the Horse Guards parade after the South African 
campaign, fifteen years earlier. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE GREAT WAR 


MOUNT ATHOS 
1916 


IT MAY BE WELL, first of all, to recall where Athos is. Between 
Greece and the Dardanelles is the Chalcidika peninsula, shaped 
like a trident or fork with three prongs. Cassandra is the 
prong nearest to the bay of Salonika ; Longos is in the middle ; 
the Holy Mount of Athos is the eastern prong, forty miles long 
and about four miles broad. At its northern neck, where it 
joins the mainland, Xerxes cut a canal, 2400 years ago, to 
shorten the sea voyage for his invading armada. The remains 
of this canal can be made out to the present day. The southern 
extremity of the Athos peninsula forms a vast rocky pyramid, 
towering nearly seven thousand feet into the sky, with 
precipitous marble slopes plunging into the deep Aegean Sea. 

Ships of all nations sail past this mysterious peak, but very 
few of them stop there. The inquiring traveller is told that it 
is a forbidden land which discourages communication with the 
outer world. As a matter of fact, it is a theocracy or monastic 
republic, taking no ostensible interest in worldly politics. It 
sends out no missionaries ; it seeks no recruits. Few travellers 
set foot on its shores. 

The little that is known about Athos may be summarized 
in a few sentences. The first monastery was founded on the 
peninsula at Karyes by St. Athanasius in the year 963. This 
institution was soon supplemented by others within the next 
half-century, which seems to have been a period of fervent 
monastic zeal. Some of the original monasteries are well 
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preserved to the present day ; others are now in ruins. Many 
a time they have been harried by pirates and partially destroyed, 
but the patient monks have rebuilt them. In the nineteenth 
century Russia sent a great invading wave of converts, which 
surged over the peninsula, so that numerically the Russians 
now completely outnumber the original Greek brethren, but, 
so far, they have only secured one vote out of the twenty which 
make up the Hiera Kinotis or Holy Synaxis. Russians, Bulgars, 
and Serbs each possess one vote, whilst the remaining seventeen 
are held by the Greek monasteries. This is despite the fact 
that some of the Greek monasteries have only twenty monks 
all told, and none of them more than two hundred, whereas the 
single Russian monastery of Pantelimon contains 1200 monks, 
not counting its numerous dependencies scattered over the 
country-side, some of which possess several hundred brethren. 

None but monks are permitted to reside permanently on 
the peninsula. No female creature, human or otherwise, may 
even set foot on it. This prohibition is absolute as regards 
domestic fauna ; no cows, no milk ; no hens, no eggs, except 
those which are imported. The Athonite monks assure 
visitors that wild birds and small deer also respect this 
venerable prohibition. Insects, however, both domestic and 
wild, judging by one’s personal experiences, are exempt from 
the interdiction. 

In 1927, long after the War, the special privileges and 
administrative system of the Holy Mountain were confirmed 
by the Hellenic government, which now recognizes the 
monastic republic as an autonomous province of the Hellenic 
state. Its monks are exempt from taxation and from military 
service. The administrative powers of the state are exercised 
by a lay Greek Harmost, or prefect, who has under his 
command the tiny gendarmerie of the peninsula. 

The general parliament or Synaxis has a small governing 
cabinet of four men, elected annually. Each member of this 
inner ring, or Hiera Epistasis, is the custodian of one-quarter 
of the great official seal. The whole seal is evidently not to 
be trusted in the hands of one invidual, monk though he be. 

According to their modes of government, the Athonite 
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monasteries are divided into two great classes. The first 
group is the coenobitic, or communal, in which the monastery 
is ruled by an abbot or archimandrite, a preceptor who 
retains his office for life. In such a community there is no 
private property and the monks dine in a common refectory. 
The second class is the zdiorhythmic, where each eremite or hermit 
lives in solitary contemplation, in his own room with his own 
private belongings, the monastery being managed by a small 
elected council, whilst the rest of the monks are, as it were, 
shareholders. Out of the twenty monasteries, eleven are 
coenobitic. 

In addition to the main monasteries, which possess votes in 
the general synod, there are individual hermitages or kellie, 
and also groups of hermitages, forming skittz, some of which 
make up quite large villages. 

Thus a monk coming to Athos has the choice of practising 
solitary monkery in his own little cell or kellxa. This may be 
as ascetic, or otherwise, as he pleases. Or he can enlist under 
a coenobitic abbot, whereby all responsibility, spiritual and 
otherwise, is taken off his shoulders. Or, as an intermediate 
course, he may join a more democratic idiorhythmic monastery, 
where he will at least, have a voice in the conduct of the 
institution in which he lives. 

As I have already said, the light-hearted tourist is not 
welcomed, : although earnest pilgrims are—especially those 
who come hoping to renounce the world and to don the black 
monastic robe. Consequently, for the worldly visitor desirous 
of penetrating within these mysterious walls, it is essential 
to have letters of introduction to the Central Council. These 
I was fortunate enough to obtain from the courteous Greek 
archbishop of Salonika, where I was serving at the time, and 
from the Russian consul of that town. Between Salonika and 
Mount Athos there is no regular traffic, but the British vice- 
admiral kindly afforded me a passage in a torpedo-boat, which 
happened to be going in that direction on duty. This torpedo- 
boat duly landed me at Athos and picked me up again on its 
return journey, five days later, leaving me the intervening 
time to pursue my studies on the peninsula. In this brief 
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period, through the good offices of the Holy Synaxis, I was able 
to visit thirteen out of the twenty monasteries, having been 
furnished by the Council with a letter of authority, as will 
presently be related. 

I was set ashore at the little port of Daphne, close to the 
great Russian monastery of Rossikon, commonly called 
Pantelimon, after its patron saint. This is a pile of green-roofed 
modern buildings with numerous cupolas and gilded spires. 
There are also a number of outlying barracks, five or six stories 
high, with balconies facing the sea, for the lodgment of transient 
piugrims. Prior to the War these used to come from Russia in 
thousands, and were specially catered for, unlike other 
nationalities, by the Russian fathers in Pantelimon—a sort of 
religious electioneering which the older Greek monasteries 
have not yet seen their way to adopt. 

At the landing-stage I was received by a bearded Russian 
monk with long black hair rolled into a coil and tucked up 
inside a black brimless tall hat. He wore long black robes 
and thick shoes. He was the interpreter for the community 
and greeted me courteously in French. He led me up to the 
monastery. In a few minutes the archimandrite himself, the 
Abbot Missail, a venerable and courtly figure, came to greet 
me in the huge reception-room. This was furnished with 
divans around the walls and scores of cane chairs scattered up 
and down the floor. After reading my introduction from the 
Russian consul in Salonika, the abbot ordered a guest-room 
to be prepared for the night. I was then shown round the 
monastery, frankly modern, with its twenty gilded chapels, 
all of them occupied by monks busy at their devotions, which 
they interrupted for a moment to greet the visitor with a 
deep bow. 

The refectory is a large bare hall set out with long 
wooden tables, spread with enamelled iron dishes for each 
monk, some empty, others ready filled with an unappetizing 
cold, green vegetable hash. At every second or third seat 
stands a wine-bottle, but alas, it contains only vinegar ! During 
meals the monks improve their minds by listening to readings 
of the lives of the saints and by the contemplation of a lurid 
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picture representing the Last Judgment, which occupies the 
whole of one wall. Another chef d’euvre, on the opposite side, 
represents the nightmare of a dying sinner, with horned, 
caudate devils busily stoking condemned souls amidst eternal 
flames. Vivid pictures of past sins fill up the odd corners— 
never a dull moment ! 

I was then shown around the monastic hospital. This 
contained some sixty or seventy patients, some of them of 
advanced age, under the care of a monk without modern 
medical education. Most of them were suffering from malaria. 
My medical skill having been rumoured abroad, a long pro- 
cession of dyspeptic and coprostatic monks filed past me, 
anxious for the touch of my healing hand. I was then con- 
ducted to supper in high state with the archimandrite in his 
private dining-hall. After prayers before an illuminated icon 
in the corner, we attacked the banquet. We were four convives 
all told—the abbot, the official interpreter, myself, and my 
future guide, who only spoke Russian and Greek. Now was the 
time for me to take the plunge and make the best of my recent 
Russian studies. All went well, conversationally if not dietetic- 
ally. My first menu, had I but known it, was better than 
anything I should ever taste on the peninsula. The meal 
began with sardines and salad. Then came vegetable soup, 
fish (heads), tiny cuttle-fish, fish (tails), rice with sugar, 
grapes, and Turkish coffee. Each of us had before him two 
decanters of wine, white and red. After supper I was conducted 
by the archimandrite himself along the dark corridors to my 
room. On the way there he expressed so much enthusiasm 
for my electric torch that I felt constrained to present it to 
him ere leaving. It was arranged that I should start off next 
morning at daybreak. Dawn, the monks reckoned, would be 
at twelve o’ctock, for all the clocks on the peninsula were set 
by Turkish time, which was some five-and-a-half hours earlier 
than Salonika reckoning. 

That first night I slept in a clean and comfortable cell 
overlooking the sea, surrounded by pictures of saints, apostles, 
and archimandrites. A marble wash-stand, with cold water 
tap, was built into one corner of the room. In the opposite 
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corner was a gargantuan marble spitoon. I was provided 
with candles and an oil lamp, a couple of Russian books of 
devotion, a decanter of white wine and a carafe of water. The 
bed had two huge pillows, but only a single thin blanket. I 
subsequently discovered the reason—monks do not undress 
when they lie down to rest. They remain arrayed in their 
robes, ready to get up at any moment, to fight the devil (so 
they told me). Fortunately, having brought with me my heavy 
leather-lined cavalry overcoat, I was able to sleep in true 
monastic fashion, though I confess having succumbed to the 
temptation to take off my riding-boots. 

Next morning I was called at six, and half an hour later I 
left Pantelimon, breakfastless, in the company of my Russian 
guide, an elderly monk, Father Pima. To my surprise our first 
visit was to the monastic pig-sty. Here forty fat porkers (all 
males, of course) were exhibited to me. It transpired that 
these were about to be sold to the French army at Salonika, 
but that a medical certificate of their health was necessary 
before delivery would be accepted. Knowing nothings of pigs’ 
ailments I gaily dashed off a certificate stating that I had been 
unable to find any flaw or blemish in their anatomy. We then 
made our real start towards Karyes, where my letters of intro- 
duction were to be presented to the Holy Synaxis. Father 
Pima and myself rode on mules, sitting on primitive pack- 
saddles composed of parallel wooden bars, which became 
increasingly uncomfortable as the hours rolled on. A third 
mule, loaded with our kit, was driven by a muleteer, whilst 
in front of us marched a Greek soldier, a kindly soul, armed 
to the teeth, with about one hundred rounds of ammunition 
slung around him, as if he expected a busy tme. The total 
garrison of the peninsula consisted of seven men, distributed 
at various strategic points. 

We rode in Indian file along the roughest road I had ever 
known, winding through the forest. Not a bird sang; not a 
wild animal moved ; the whole forest was steeped in silence. 
It took us about three hours to reach the outskirts of Karyes, 
some two miles distant. This, the only village on the penin- 
sula, proved to be a primitive hamlet, with tortuous cobble- 
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paved lanes, on a steep hill-side. Over these our mules slipped 
and skidded. We made our way to the council house. A 
wooden stair led to a veranda, off which opened the council 
chamber itself, a room about twenty feet long. Three sides of 
it were occupied by a white, linen-covered divan. On this 
we installed ourselves. Within five minutes the glad news of 
a stranger’s arrival summoned the council post-haste to a 
special sitting. The councillors filed in solemnly in black 
robes and brimless hats. The chief archimandrite, or prote- 
pistatos, of the community, Grigentius by name, took his seat 
in an arm-chair at one end and the whole assembly pricked up 
its ears. I did my best to explain myself in Russian, translated 
into Greek by my friend, Father Pima. The assembly was 
polite and sympathetic. Sweets, water, and black coffee were 
handed round, and my letters of introduction were read. 
Questions as to the progress of the War were then fired at me 
as fast as my poor brain could grapple with the Russian 
version. Then Providence intervened in the form of a young 
Greek monk, Father Peter, who had spent a year or two in the 
United States, where he had acquired a moderate fluency in 
bad American. I will come to Father Peter again, for we 
became great friends in the course of the next few days. 

To the Holy Synaxis I explained my desire to visit as many 
monasteries as possible in the time at my disposal. The happy 
thought struck me to request that the American-speaking 
divine might be added to my retinue. This favour was 
graciously accorded, and I was further presented with a 
formal letter of authority from the council to all the monas- 
teries, empowering me to visit them, and enjoining them to 
receive me with every hospitality. It ran (in Greek) as 
follows : 


To the Twenty Holy and Reverend Monasteries of the 
Sacred Mount of Athos : 


The bearer of the present letter of recommendation, 
Purves-Stewart, colonel of medicine in the British army, 
has arrived in our Holy Land for the purpose of visiting and 
studying the same, also to inspect the hospitals of our holy 
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monasteries. For that purpose we earnestly request our 
Holy Monasteries that they shall kindly receive this dis- 
tinguished man from our dearly beloved British nation and 
that they shall show him due hospitality and attention. 

We remain, very fraternally and to Christ’s beloved 
brethren, 


The Wardens of the Holy Community of the Sacred 
Mount of Athos. 


It having transpired that I was a medical officer, several 
legislators, led by the protepistatos himself, promptly jumped at 
the opportunity of free advice, So far as I could judge, in 
most of the sufferers, the underlying cause of their symptoms 
was intestinal auto-intoxication, associated with the effortless 
nature of their lives. 

The Holy Council possesses a picturesque native body- 
guard of three woolly haired, fuzzy-bearded desperadoes, clad 
in white jackets and kilts, the latter sticking out almost hori- 
zontally like a ballerina’s skirt. They swagger about in boots 
with turned-up toes, and with a whole armoury of daggers and 
other cutlery thrust in their belts. They might have stepped 
straight from the stage of a comic opera. 

Swelled by the addition of Father Peter, our cavalcade 
continued its pilgrimage. For the next five days we scrambled 
through dense forests, along rough mountain tracks, skirting 
giddy cliffs, and often losing ourselves in the woods. The 
distant sound of heavy artillery enlivened our journey on the 
side facing Kavalla, then held by Turkish and German forces. 
We visited several monasteries daily, so that by the end of my 
journey I had seen thirteen out of the twenty institutions. 
None of our so-called guides had more than a hazy idea of 
where the next monastery would be found. Even at the 
monasteries themselves our information was often wildly 
inaccurate. An alleged hour’s journey might turn out to be 
three hours, or vice versa. Evidently there is little or no social 
intercourse between the various communities. Each lives its 
solitary and independent existence, careless of its neighbours. 
The community is presumably absorbed in religious contem- 
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plation. This, however, does not prevent a certain amount of 
rivalry between different brotherhoods, as I gathered from the 
artless gossip of Father Peter. Asceticism varies in intensity 
from one place to another, and one institution at least had a 
reputation for scandalous practices, recounted to me with 
bated breath. During the Easter celebrations I observed 
several curious young monks, with curly locks, tinted lips, and 
rouged faces, smirking among the crowd of worshippers. 

I must not weary the reader by a detailed account of each 
one thus visited. It will perhaps suffice if I limit myself to a 
description of Lavra, a large monastery situated on a rocky 
slope near the southern end of the peninsula on its eastern 
side, facing the Dardanelles. Founded in 961 by St. Athana- 
sius the Athonite, Lavra gradually grew in importance until in 
its palmy days it had five hundred monks. To-day it houses 
one hundred and forty, all told. At its arched gateway I was 
received with enthusiasm by a red-haired porter-monk who 
spoke a few words in English. He positively beamed on me, 
saying: “I like not Bulgars, dammit!’ His brother, it 
transpired, had been killed by the Bulgars at Kavalla a few 
weeks previously. 

In the middle of the huge courtyard stands the ancient, 
squat, deep red Byzantine church (all the old monasterial 
churches are painted this colour outside). My guest-room was 
in a modern wing of the monastery. It had a stone stove, 
built into the wall, but no facilities for washing. There was, 
however, a tap in the neighbouring corridor, running into a 
marble basin, with a towel and a slab of soap nearby, where 
I could join the procession of those who desired to take advan- 
tage of such luxuries. At the midday meal, by Peter’s kind 
offices, I was given a couple of eggs, fricd in oil. This was the 
first solid food I had secured for twenty-four hours, with the 
exception of a pocketful of nuts, procured at the previous 
monastery in the early morning. After our meal I was handed 
over to Father Spyridon, a former medical graduate of Athens 
—the only monk in the community who is a qualified practi- 
tioner. He had become a monk immediately after his gradua- 
tion twenty-five years previously. 
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In the main church of Lavra is the tomb of St. Athanasius, 
the founder of the monastery. His portrait is painted on the 
embossed silver lid of his sarcophagus. The outer chapel has 
an ancient wooden ikon, alleged to have been painted by St. 
Luke himself, brought from Constantinople in the tenth 
century. It is loaded with strings of jewels, whilst golden 
coins hang in festoons across its silver-gilt frame. Another fine 
tenth-century ikon was brought from Crete in the sixteenth 
century. The roof and walls of the church and chapels are 
heavily frescoed with fifteenth-century cartoons in violent 
colours, whilst all around are hundreds of quaint and curious 
ancient wooden ikons of different sorts and sizes. A tall cup- 
board in the treasury has its shelves crowded with sacred 
relics, of which the best were brought out and displayed to my 
wondering eyes. There was a large jewelled silver crucifix, 
measuring about six inches by four inches, containing a chip of 
wood, ‘from the True Cross,’ mounted in a golden box encrusted 
with precious stones. This had been presented to the monastery 
in the tenth century by one of the emperors of Constantinople. 
Here is the skull of St. Basil, a fourth-century saint, and another 
skull formerly belonging to St. John of Kukusel, a famous 
singer in this very church. Both of these skulls are enclosed 
in the usual silver-gilt caskets, with hinged lids giving access 
to the kisses of the devout. I was also shown the mummified 
left forearm of St. John Chrysostom enshrined in a silver arm- 
let. His sacrum I had already admired at the monastery of 
Karakalu, and his left hand at Philotheos, whilst I was to see 
his tibia later at Pantokrator, while his humerus rests at 
Zographos, and the lower end of one femur at Konstamonit. 

We then went across the courtyard to the famous library. 
This possesses some two thousand manuscripts, of which some 
of the rarest were shown to me. There is a gospel of the 
eleventh century, and another of the twelfth, both beautifully 
illuminated, one of them bearing an autograph inscription by 
the empress Irene. A still older gospel, of the eighth century, 
is also here. There is a medieval medical library containing 
manuscripts of the works of Hippocrates, Galen, and Aetheos. 
A fourteenth-century manuscript on botany is beautifully 
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illustrated with coloured drawings. A fine old printed edition 
of Homer, published in Florence, is dated 1488. Another 
room in the library building contains magnificent church 
plate of all kinds, including golden helmet-shaped crowns of 
emperors and archbishops, gorgeous episcopal vestments of 
Byzantine embroidery, and whole cupboards of jewelled cruci- 
fixes and other ecclesiastical treasures. Modern books are 
absent from the library, which is obviously unfrequented 
nowadays. True, Father Spyridon, as a tour de force, read me 
a few lines of Homer, much to the astonishment of his fellow- 
monks, most of whom seemed to be totally illiterate. 

On the other side of the courtyard is the medieval refectory, 
now used only on Sundays and festal anniversaries. In the 
stone-flagged square stand two enormous cypress trees planted 
by St. Athanasius himself, one thousand years ago. Under 
the gable of the refectory, built into the wall, is a huge well- 
modelled stone ear. This ear is said to have belonged originally 
to a statue of Artemis in a still more ancient Grecian temple 
on this very spot. The refectory 1s a gaunt cruciform hall, 
furnished with some twenty-two horse-shoe-shaped marble 
benches, thoughtfully upholstered with wood, so as to protect 
from chills the gluteal regions of the devout. Each bench 
surrounds a large marble table-top with drainage grooves cut 
on its surface, to facilitate washing-up after a meal. The 
refectory walls are covered with the usual frescoes, the largest 
of which gives portraits illustrating the complete genealogy of 
Christ, from Jesse and David upwards. Curiously enough, 
Jesse is supported on each side by a number of pagan philo- 
sophers, eleven in all, including Socrates, Homer, Pythagoras, 
Solon, and Philon. 

In a tiny chapel I was shown an iron collar worn by the 
holy St. Athanasius. From this hung a heavy iron cruciform 
casket, containing a compressed pemmican or galantine of 
assorted saints’ remains. I tried the gruesome necklace on, 
and at once realized, from its massive weight, why the saint 
did not wear it in daily life, but only during church service. 
There are also two of his iron staffs. One of these, with a 
cruciform top, was specially constructed for bim in order to 
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fight the devil; the other, with a T-shaped top, is the one 
with which he smote a rock in this neighbourhood (a true 
Mosaic touch) and performed the classic water-finding 
miracle. 

I departed from Lavra next morning to the clang of a 
joyous peal of bells, sounded specially in honour of the depart- 
ing guest. No solid food was provided at this hour of the 
morning, only the usual spoonful of jam, the gulp of water, 
the liqueur, and the little cup of Turkish coffee. My jaws 
were stiff from the previous day’s nut-chewing efforts, so 
perhaps all was for the best. We wandered down the hill to 
the little medieval harbour of Pantragghi, where we embarked 
on a fishing boat for Iveron, our mules being sent on by road. 

During the voyage I elicited the biography of my friendly 
guide, Father Peter. He confided it to me, I fancy, in the 
hope that I might profit by his example, join the only true 
(Greek) Church, and perhaps even become a monk myself. 
Peter was born, thirty-four years before, of humble parents in 
Epirus, a Greek town, then under Turkish rule. After working 
as a sailor in the Mediterranean he went to Constantinople, 
where he spent some five years. He then took to the sea again 
and became a stoker, this time travelling farther afield, and 
landed in America. He worked in various towns, where he 
lived, so he confessed, a riotous and prodigal life. He then 
became impressed by his own sinfulness and especially with the 
difficulty for anyone to live a godly and sober life in the 
United States. (This, of course, was in pre-prohibition days.) 
Accordingly he decided to flee the world with its temptations 
and to become a monk. His choice fell on Athos, partly 
because of the reputed strictness of its régime, but also owing 
to the absence of members of the gentler sex, to whom Peter 
was particularly susceptible. According to his accounts, 
women are said to haunt some monasteries, but not in Athos. 
Peter therefore came here, but before settling down, made a 
circular tour of inspection of the peninsula. At last he 
selected the very strictest institution he could find, viz. that of 
Karakalu. Here he now proclaimed himself perfectly happy 
and certain of salvation. He was an artless, credulous soul, 
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full of childlike faith in miracles and in wonder-working relics. 
His tour with me was for him an ecstatic experience, owing to 
the special opportunities which were afforded him of kissing 
saintly relics, opportunities which he had never had before, 
and might never have again. 

No account of Mount Athos can omit reference to the 
galaxy of relics which adorn its monastic treasuries. Surely 
no other community in the world, save perhaps the Vatican, 
possesses such a varied collection. It is unfortunate that there 
are no adequate means of verifying their authenticity. 

There are two main classes of relics: the anatomical and 
the artistic. Of these the anatomical derive their value from 
their supposed original owners. Nearly all are of saintly rank, 
whilst some are of apostolic or even earlier date. Where but 
in Athos, for example, could we expect to find such a treasure 
as the ulnar bone of Santa Fotina, the woman of the well at 
Samaria, to be seen to-day at Pantokrator ; or the left hand 
of Santa Anna, the mother of the Virgin Mary, preserved at 
Stavronikita? At Iveron we were shown the belt of the 
Virgin Mary, made of human hair, in three separate lengths, 
each mounted in a silver-gilt casket. Stavronikita, or the 
Cross Victorious, actually possesses the lower jaw of St. John 
the Baptist, obtained somehow from Salome after her historic 
dancing scene, whilst his larynx is exhibited at Iveron. Small 
monasteries vie with the larger ones in treasures of this sort ; 
thus the little community of Konstamonit possesses not only 
the lower jaw of St. Luke himself, but also the tibia of 
Zacharias, father of St. John the Baptist. A few relics must 
surely be seen with the eye of faith, as, for example, the silver- 
mounted forearm of Santa Marina at Dochiariu, which con- 
tains a bone suspiciously resembling a fragment of femur 
(perhaps abstracted from Philotheos, where the mummified 
left thigh of that saintly lady is still kissed by the devout). 

Let us pass from these to the miracle-working relics. These 
are generally ikons of the Madonna and Child, of which a 
goodly number are scattered up and down the peninsula. 
For example, at Iveron, there is a fourth-century ikon which 
is said to have shouted in a loud protesting voice when a 
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female royalty, defying the anti-feminist ordinance, dared to 
visit the monastery long ages ago. Another large ikon in the 
same monastery has a mark on one cheek, said to have been 
inflicted by the knife of a hungry monk who had arrived too 
late for dinner and was refused a meal. The angry man 
stabbed the ikon in the face. At once the blood began to 
flow (the marks of the stab and of the blood are still pointed 
out). The horrified and repentant monk had to do penance 
by standing opposite the ikon, in the corridor, a few feet off, 
for three long years. His guilty forearm and hand are now 
exhibited in a lowly wooden casket roofed with glass. (No 
silver-gilt mount for him!) Another ikon of similar sensitive 
temper is preserved at the Bulgarian monastery of Zographos. 
This ikon, a portrait of St. George, is said to have been painted 
by a supernatural hand. Monks prepared the wooden panel 
and frame, and afterwards the portrait suddenly appeared in 
miraculous fashion. (Hence the monastery gets its name of 
Zographos, or the Artist.) A sceptical bishop, probably 
jealous, when told this legend, impiously pushed his finger - 
against St, George’s nose. The offending finger at once stuck 
fast to the picture and had to be cut off (from the bishop). In 
the porch of a small chapel at Dochiariu is a miraculous 
fresco of the Madonna and Child. This was originally an 
ordinary wall decoration in a corridor, leading to the monastic 
kitchen. One particular monk used to annoy this picture by 
the careless way in which his torch smoked the Virgin’s face 
as he passed along. One day this became so intolerable to the 
Madonna that the luckless man was stricken blind. He also 
had to stand for two years in the corridor, opposite the indig- 
nant fresco, until at last his sight was restored. Meanwhile, 
having thus given proof of its wonder-working powers, and 
possibly to protect it against other thoughtless smokers, the 
fresco was reverently mounted in silver-gilt trappings, which it 
still wears. There is a quaint similarity about these punitive 
legends which makes one suspect that plagiarism was not 
unknown in the middle ages, even on the Holy Mount itself. 
Fortunately there are also beneficent ikons. These constitute 
a more numerous class, so that one of them is to be found in 
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almost every well-equipped monastery. At Pantokrator, the 
All-powerful, for example, there is a mosaic portrait of the 
Madonna which was stolen by pirates some three hundred 
years ago and flung by them into a well in their pagan land. 
Eighty years later, however, stung by remorse, their descen- 
dants brought it back to Pantokrator, where it now enjoys a 
great reputation. On inquiring for particulars of its miracu- 
lous achievements, I could learn only of two. The first was 
the story of a priest who, after completing a long fast, made his 
way to the monastic church. Service was being sung. He 
felt that he had just strength to hold out till the end of the 
liturgy, but no more. The officiating priest, however, like 
many a more modern divine, loved the music of his own voice 
and lingered tenderly over his recital. The fasting priest was 
on the point of exhaustion when the ikon took matters into its 
own hands and called out in a loud voice, ordering the 
preacher to hurry up. The second miracle was associated with 
the monastic grocery store, which had almost run out of olive 
oil. This fact being brought to the notice of the ikon, the oil 
jar was promptly replenished to the brim. Al] these ikons are 
now resting on their laurels, for alas, I was unable to find any 
which had performed feats for several centuries back, much 
less one still actively at work. 

In the thirteen monasteries which I happened to visit, I was 
shown no fewer than eleven separate fragments of the True 
Cross. Doubtless additional fragments are to be found 
distributed amongst the other institutions. 

Other relics, such as a fragment of the red robe of Pontius 
Pilate, at Konstamonit, or the steel-chain helmet and heavy 
sword of the soldier-saint and martyr, St. Mercurio, at 
Karakalu, dating from the third century, claim no miraculous 
powers. There is, however, one priceless treasure seen at 
Vatopedi, probably the most valuable objet d’art in the penin- 
sula. This is an exquisite thirteenth-century patera, five or six 
inches in diameter, cut from a single agate, poised on an airy 
stem from which two winged dragons arch upwards towards 
the brim on either side, to form its handles. An American 
collector once offered a fabulous price for it, but in vain. 
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The manuscripts contained in the monastic libraries are of 
world-wide fame. At Lavra, which escaped pillage by the 
pirates, they are preserved in hundreds. But the other monas- 
teries also possess similar treasures, some of them literally 
worth their weight in gold. Until a few years ago artful 
scholars—canny Scots and others—could obtain these for a 
mere song, but nowadays the Holy Synaxis has awakened to a 
sense of their value and it is forbidden, and quite properly, for 
a monastery to part with any manuscript, ikon, or relic. 

My classical knowledge was too rusty to permit of more 
than a feeble appreciation of the various manuscripts 
exhibited to me. In some institutions the books and manu- 
scripts were carefully tended ; in others they were huddled in 
dark cupboards, or even flung on the floor. Nevertheless, by 
the aid of a catalogue compiled a few years earlier by an 
Athenian scholar, the chief treasures could usually be identified 
and spread before our wondering eyes. It was soon evident 
that few of the present monks possessed any real knowledge of 
the documents confided to their care. In all, save two or 
three, the library was under lock and key, and obviously 
unopened except during the visit of some stray traveller, an 
event which might occur once in two or three years. Athos 
must be a paradise for the student of medieval manuscripts, 
and it would surely well repay to send an expert modern 
literary commission some day to delve amongst its treasures. 

In the few days at my disposal it was impossible to make 
more than a cursory study of the monks themselves. No 
candidate for the cloisters is admitted below the age of thirty, 
it having been wisely decided that the season for wild oats 
should have a reasonable chance of being safely over. The 
prospective monk has to serve a novitiate of three years before 
being admitted to the full privileges of the community. During 
this apprenticeship he is at liberty to leave of his own accord. 
On the other hand, he can be got rid of by the monastery if he 
proves an undesirable inmate. At the end of the three years, 
if both parties are satisfied, he becomes a monk for life—‘ for 
better or for worse.’ 

From the medico-psychological standpoint, the rank and 
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file of the monks seemed to me to be of subnormal intelligenee. 
I should judge them to belong mainly to the peasant class. 
Mest of them are illiterate. Their dull eyes flash no religious 
fire. Their waking hours are mainly occupied in the recital 
of prayers in the monastic chapel. Five or six hours a day are 
passed in this fashion. The remainder of the time is spent in 
rest and contemplation (quality unknown), in the tending of 
their cells, which are scrupulously clean, and in the general 
routine of what closely resembles an asylum for the mentally 
afflicted. No fields are tilled ; no industries are carried on ; 
there is no literary or social life, and no teaching. The single 
monastic school, which once flourished near Vatopedi, has 
been deserted for over a century. Dense, primitive forest 
extends to within a few yards of nearly every monastery, and 
only a few olive trees, planted by the monks of former genera- 
tions, are tended by their successors to-day. Some of the 
humbler brethren go out fishing. An atmosphere of mental 
stagnation hangs like a fog over the whole community. The 
wilder monks who inhabit caves and rough shelters in the 
woods would undoubtedly, in a more sophisticated community, 
be promptly certified as insane and placed under proper 
control. They wander about barefooted, their black robes 
tattered and weather-beaten to a rusty brown, feeding on 
roots and shell-fish, and on the half-gnawed crusts doled out 
to them by their less-demented brethren within the monasteries. 

A few of the monks, however, are bright and cheerful, and 
do their best to lighten the stranger’s visit. At Pantokrator, one 
loquacious councillor leaped at the chance of a fresh auditor 
and treated me to a long disquisition upon the approaching 
amalgamation of all the churches of Christendom with the 
only true (i.e. the Greek) Church. This, he foretold, would 
assuredly come about after the Armageddon then in progress. 
He waxed eloquent on the subject, promising a speedy victory 
for the allies and especially for England. He constantly urged 
my friend, Peter, to translate his sermon in extenso for my 
benefit, but after the first few minutes Peter said: ‘“* This 
fellow says just the same thing over and over again, only using 
different words,” a criticism that might fairly be applied to 
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many a sermon in the wicked world outside. Fortunately the 
preacher took Peter’s explanation for part of the translation 
and persevered enthusiastically to the peroration. 

The physique of the monks is disappointing, considering the 
favourable climatic conditions under which they live. They 
are mostly flabby and pale-faced, looking as if an occasional 
day’s hard work would do them a world of good. In the 
various sick compounds which I visited (they could not be 
called hospitals), a considerable proportion of invalids were 
suffering from simple senile decay ; the others were chiefly 
dyspeptic, a condition doubtless largely associated with their 
sedentary existence. I also saw a considerable number of 
patients with malaria, and a few cases of advanced pulmonary 
and joint tuberculosis, unrecognized and untreated. Despite 
the absence of feminine temptation, one brother (an archi- 
mandrite, too) was suffering from an acute and recently 
acquired maladie venérienne. 

Monastic hospitality is rough but ready. The visitor gets 
the best they have to offer. It is truly Spartan fare, for they 
live in a perpetual Lent. Meat is hardly ever seen, though at 
one of the wealthier monasteries a leathery mutton cutlet 
was produced in my honour. Special banquets were devised 
for me, I feel sure, although time and again I had to rise hungry 
from the board. A typical supper one evening consisted of 
salt fish, greasy salad, French beans fried in oil, shrimps, 
hazel nuts, and grapes. Another plat was boiled octopus and 
onions. Hungry though I was, the only one of these delicacies 
I could face was the nuts. The kindly abbot took pity on me 
and commanded a sort of omelette to be specially prepared, 
cooked in olive oil. It was tough and nauseous, but still some- 
thing to stick one’s teeth into. Wine was also provided—it 
looked like claret, but tasted like ink. The monks have only 
two meals a day. The midday meal is even simpler than the 
supper, reeking with fish and olive oil. Peter assured me I was 
really feasting on the fat of the land. To quote his own words : 
‘‘ What the other monks get, you would not give to a cat.” 
I would therefore solemnly warn intending visitors to take 
with them a private supply of palatable food. Early in my 
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pilgrimage I possessed a few chocolates, which I produced 
at dinner. The ancient fathers had never seen this eatable 
before, but after observing that I ate the strange stuff 
with impunity, and nibbling it cautiously themselves, they 
promptly acquired the new taste and were so overjoyed 
therewith that I felt constrained to leave my entire stock as an 
offering in their hands. 

A characteristic Greek ritual prevails everywhere throughout 
the peninsula. The visitor on arrival is presented with a salver, 
on which is a saucer of jam, a glass of water, a small glass of 
liqueur, and a cup of black coffee. The correct etiquette is 
to take a spoonful of jam, wash it down with the water (care- 
fully depositing the spoon in an empty tumbler provided for 
the purpose), toss off the liqueur to the health of one’s host, 
and then sip the coffee with a languid, lordly air. This jam- 
liqueur-coffee ritual is never omitted. It has to be gone through 
both on arrival, before any conversation is entered into, and 
again on departure. In order to perform it in proper style one 
is usually conducted in state to the council chamber. No pay- 
ment was ever accepted for food or lodging ; in fact, money 
seemed non-existent, there being nothing to buy and no one to 
buy it from. 

I have mentioned only a few of the many interesting features 
which I observed during my all too brief stay. On the last 
day of the pilgrimage our cavalcade returned to Pantelimon, 
from whence we had originally started. The good abbot 
Missail gave me a cordial welcome and presented me with an 
autographed book of photographic views. After holding a 
farewell clinic amongst the monastic sufferers, I made my 
way to the landing-stage. Father Peter accompanied me to 
the water’s edge, where I had to break it to him that I had 
decided not to become a monk after all. We bade each other 
an affectionate farewell, and I was rowed out in a dinghy to the 
waiting torpedo-boat. 

The chief impressions I took away with me from Athos, 
apart from the memory of its extraordinary monasteries and 
relics, were, firstly, its ominous and oppressive silence, and 
secondly, the unintellectual existence led by these simple 
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monks. Few of them are able to decipher, much less to 
expound, the priceless literary treasures which they possess. 
About each other they know little and care less. They have 
only the vaguest notions as to the distance from one monastery 
to another. No roads of any kind exist, beyond a few yards of 
rough paving at the entrance to each monastery, and occasion- 
ally a strip of cobbly path leading down to some little fishing 
bay. The mental silence is as oppressive as the physical ; 
intellectual life is practically non-existent. Art and letters 
died out centuries ago. It has been truly remarked that 
some monks sit and think—others only sit. The Athonites 
belong almost exclusively to the latter class. Nevertheless, 
they are a kindly, simple folk, hospitable, honest, and physically 
fairly healthy. 

Whether anyone in sound mental health ever becomes a 
monk nowadays, is a question for psychiatrists to argue. On 
the other hand, the monkish philosopher, sitting in his lonely 
cell and noting how intensely in this twentieth century the 
entire resources of science and civilization are concentrated on 
the mutual destruction of nations, may well consider that 
perhaps, after all, we are more insane than he. 


CHAPTER NINE 


THE GREAT WAR 


SALONIKA (CONTINUED), EGYPT, AND WAR-TIME LONDON 
1917-1918 


IN JANUARY 1917 I returned to Salonika for another year. 
Passing through Paris, the famous Babinski was still imper- 
turbably at work in his clinic at the hospital of La Pitié, where 
he greeted me with great cordiality. It was interesting to 
observe the French war-time food restrictions. White bread 
was no longer obtainable, being replaced by a light brown 
material, containing an official percentage of flour ; never- 
theless, it tasted very good. Wine was easy to get, but it was 
strictly forbidden to sell liqueurs to soldiers. In spite of this, 
in company with a French officer, I succeeded in securing a 
glass of Benedictine by having it served unobtrusively in a 
china cup. | 

Whilst passing through Rome I was snapped up by the 
British embassy to examine and report on a young English 
artillery officer, suffering from delusions of persecution, which 
interfered with his duties. I advised his immediate transference 
to England, much to the relief of his colleagues. 

Food conditions in Italy were even more restricted than in 
France ; every week now included two compulsory meatless 
days. The Italian war-bread was poor stuff, dark brown, 
insipid, and much inferior to the French article. 

During the voyage through the Mediterranean our transport 
was escorted by a couple of destroyers. Every man on board 
wore a life-belt ; every officer of the rank of captain and 
upwards, had to wear his revolver ; no smoking or striking of 
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matches was permitted on deck after dusk, when the whole 
ship was carefully darkened. 

I returned to Salonika in the last week in January. It was 
now cold and uncomfortable: the roads were deep in mud 
or snow, some of them almost impassable, especially towards 
the front lines on the Doiran and Struma positions. 

During the previous summer the Greek garrison of the 
Rupel pass had surrendered it to the Bulgars, thereby strength- 
ening the enemy’s defences and blocking our only practicable 
line of advance into Bulgaria. The positions on the allied 
front, facing the steep mountain-sides of the Bellaschitza range, 
were everywhere inferior to those of the enemy. 

By this time gas shells, a German invention, had begun to 
make their appearance on our own front. Fortunately we 
were prepared. Gas-masks were available, and careful 
instructions for their use had been given us by a series of 
demonstrations from Starling, professor of physiology at 
University College, who had come out to Salonika for this 
special purpose. 

News from Russia was catastrophic. After changing from a 
despotic to a constitutional monarchy, a Russian republic was 
temporarily established. Then came the final collapse of all 
governmental authority and the assumption of the reins of 
powers by the Bolshevists under Lenin. 

We in Salonika continued to mark time, learning sadly, 
week by week, of the deepening Russian débacle and the 
repeated set-backs to the Allied forces in Mesopotamia, cul- 
minating in the siege and fall of Kut, where a British force of 
30,000 men beleaguered for some five months, suffering 
from disease and starvation, surrendered to the Turks. 
Roumania, which had come in on the side of the allies, was 
quickly crushed by the German armies. 

During April brisk fighting amongst the hills of the Cerna 
loop continued, in which our Russian division took part. One 
day in April when I was up there at Slivitza, seeing my friend 
Troietski, I ran across an English red-cross transport unit, 
working with the French and Russians, under the command 
of a very gallant Scottish officer, Captain Robertson of the 
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Gordon Highlanders. During the early weeks of the War in 
France, Robertson was left on the field severely wounded. 
Whilst lying there, a German officer, accompanied by his 
orderly, came along, seized the orderly’s bayonet and plunged 
it through Robertson’s chest, just to make things sure. He 
then turned away, to continue his good work further on. 
Robertson, however, after being stabbed, had just enough 
strength to roll round, draw his revolver, and shoot both the 
Germans dead. During a counter-attack he was picked up by 
his own men with his left hung penetrated and collapsed. After 
fifteen months in hospitals in England, a medical board 
pronounced him permanently unfit, and invalided him out 
of the army. He refused to stay at home and ultimately suc- 
ceeded in coming out to Macedonia, running a big motor- 
convoy, starting and driving cars, riding horse-back, and able, 
notwithstanding his damaged lung, to sing a good song after 
dinner—as I can testify. | 

The hilly country of the Cerna loop was so heavily fought 
over that the retreating Bulgars had not been able to collect 
all their dead. Many of them were still lying out in the open, 
desiccating in the sun. I remember finding one man, spread- 
eagled on the ground, whose trunk had been transfixed by a 
small unexploded bomb, pinning him down, like a butterfly in 
a show-case. 

A few weeks later, towards the end of May, our Doiran 
trenches, captured at a heavy price, were exposed to pitiless 
artillery bombardment. Under cover of a counter-demon- 
stration on the Struma plain the British troops were withdrawn 
to the heights overlooking the river from the south. The 
Bulgars then sent a message that they were withdrawing from 
the valley on their side. Thereafter for several months the 
Struma valley remained a ‘ no-man’s-land’ reserved for the 
deadly anopheles mosquito. M<alarial infection did more 
than any effort of the enemy to hold up our long line, infested 
by disease-bearing parasites and decimated by other pestilen- 
tial fevers. Yet even in the front trenches it was heartening 
to note the courage and cheeriness of the British soldier, his 
high standard of discipline, his kindliness to sick and wounded 
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comrades, his devotion to duty, regardless of wounds or disease 
—also his rich and varied vocabulary. 

In the beginning of March one of our hospitals just outside 
Salonika, the 29th General, was bombed twice within three 
days, killing an orderly and wounding a nurse and several 
patients. One bomb dropped right in the middle of the 
mortuary tent, which happened to be empty at the time. I 
do not think this effort was directed specially against the 
hospital, which had been injudiciously pitched alongside an 
ammunition-dump, quite a legitimate target. 

Early in April the United States decided at last to join the 
allies and to come into the War as belligerents. Their advent, 
although as yet unprepared to send military reinforcements to 
Europe, was an important gesture of encouragement to the 
allies and of equal disappointment to the Germans. Our 
chief doubt was whether American military aid might not 
arrive too late to save the situation. 

During the early summer I paid a second official visit to 
Mount Athos, to act as guide to the recently arrived A.A.G., 
Major-General Rycroft, an old hussar officer. Our two-days’ 
trip was a more formal affair than my own personal exploration 
seven months earlier had been. Warned by my story of my 
former privations, the general was careful to take rations for 
himself and his staff sufficient to make us independent of 
monastic hospitality. By this time a small Franco-Russian 
garrison had been installed, so that we were received with 
military honours and during the two nights spent within monas- 
terial walls a Russian sentry, with his long bayonet, was posted 
from dusk to dawn outside the door of each officer’s sleeping 
cell. There were several French officers’ messes, or popottes, 
scattered over the peninsula, at which we were hospitably 
entertained. Even the monks put their best foot foremost, 
wearing their most gorgeous vestments in our honour. A 
solemn mass was celebrated in the great chapel of St. Andreas, 
at which ceremonial prayers were offered up for the general 
and myself, our Christian names having been previously ascer- 
tained for this purpose. We happened to land on an Easter 
Monday, the date of which, according to the Greek calendar, 
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was a week later than our own. The paschal festivities were 
in full swing. In the streets of Karyes we marched through 
lanes of cheering monks. Laurel leaves were strewn on the 
road and flowers were showered on us. We were even sprinkled 
with holy water, perfumed with attar of roses. The general 
had to make innumerable speeches, which I did my best to 
translate into French or Russian, according to the nationality 
of our hosts. At each monastery we had the inevitable ritual 
of jam, liqueur, and coffee. 

Early in May the civilian population of Salonika showed its 
resentment at the Greek king’s pro-German policy by a huge 
demonstration in the main street, near the mansion inhabited 
by Venezelos and his staff. Flags and banners were emblazoned 
with slogans, such as ‘ Long Live the National Struggle,’ 
‘Down with King Constantine.’ A procession of Jews and 
Gentiles was headed by brass bands, Macedonian pipers, 
soldiers, sailors, and boy-scouts. The mayor of Salonika, 
supported by the presidents of all the local corporations, 
proposed a resolution declaring that king Constantine and his 
dynasty were hereby deposed from the throne of Greece. They 
called upon the Entente powers to disavow the Athenian 
government. They also called upon the new Greek govern- 
ment to institute compulsory military service. 

By this time it was evident that the Greek royal circle as a 
whole was so imbued with German ideals that abdication by 
Constantine in favour of some other member of his family 
was unlikely to satisfy the Entente powers. Documentary 
evidence of the pro-German activities of Constantine and his 
queen was now forthcoming, by the official publication of 
recently deciphered telegrams exchanged between Athens and 
Berlin. Thus on 2 January 1917 Constantine telegraphed to 
the Kaiser : 


‘We send you our warmest wishes for the New Year. May 
God give you fresh victories and peace. The position here 
is most serious. There is bread for only 14 days. The 
Entente wishes to starve us to death and force us by the 
blockade to grant its demands. Congratulations on your 
splendid victories in Roumania. (signed) Tino and Sophie.’ 
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On 20 January the Greek queen telegraphed to her brother 
the Kaiser as follows : 


‘Hearty thanks for your telegram, but owing to lack of 
food and ammunition we are unfortunately unable to 
undertake any offensive. I hope that the infamous swine 
(sic) will receive the punishment they deserve. I embrace 
you. I am lonely and dejected, but hope for better times. 
Sophie.’ 


In June, as a result of an allied ultimatum delivered by 
M. Jonnart, the French commissioner in Athens, king 
Constantine announced his formal abdication, in favour of his 
second son Alexander, a young man of twenty-four. The elder 
brother George was too obviously pro-German to be acceptable 
to the Allies. It remained to be seen to what extent young 
Alexander would carry on the family traditions. Meanwhile, 
Venezelos and his triumvirate returned to Athens to take 
control there, while Salonika reverted to its provincial status. 

Throughout the summer, news from Russia became increas- 
ingly disquieting. The original revolution in March was 
followed by confused internal dissensions. Kerenski’s troops 
continued to ‘ retreat successfully,’ so that the promised spring 
offensive did not materialize. Rumours of an impending 
separate Russo-German peace treaty proved later only too 
true. The international situation thus for a time swung heavily 
again in favour of Germany. We in Salonika were further 
discouraged by the text of a declaration to the Greek people 
by the new king Alexander. He spoke of ‘ accomplishing the 
sacred orders of his father,’ and of ‘ following the path which his 
reign had so brilliantly marked out’! This declaration was 
signed by the retiring pro-German prime minister, Zaimis by 
name. 

During the summer, together with several other colonels, 
I was honoured by receiving a Serbian decoration, the Order 
of St. Sava. On this occasion the Serbian headquarters were 
careful to designate the recipients by name, warned by a 
previous experience in Egypt, where they had handed out a 
number of decorations, to be distributed by the British head- 
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quarters staff. The result was that most of these were awarded 
to officers who had neither been in Serbia nor had set eyes on 
a Serbian soldier. I remember at least three officers of this 
sort in Malta, wearing Serbian decorations. Similar experi- 
ences with decorations from other countries were notorious in 
London, especially amongst staff officers serving on the 
‘ Whitehall front.’ 


In August 1917 the Great Fire of Salonika broke out and 
raged for several days, reducing a large part of the city to 
ruins. The fire started somewhere in the north end of the 
town. Fanned by a strong north gale, it spread, at first slowly 
and later with appalling swiftness, across the town, right down 
to the sea-front. The houses, built mostly of wood and mud- 
bricks, dry as tinder from the summer sun, blazed like 
matchwood. The streets were so narrow and the town so 
devoid of open spaces that an adequate stand against the 
flames could not be attained. Colonel Holt, the A.D.M.S., 
and myself dashed into the town to our base headquarters, to 
try to rescue some of the official documents and equipment. 
We were barely in time. Huge sheets of flame were attacking, 
not single houses, but whole streets at a gulp. The advancing 
fire, roaring like a blast furnace, was only a few yards distant ; 
blinding, suffocating smoke made matters still more difficult, 
and the patter of red-hot cinders on the roof was like a heavy 
hailstorm. We struggled up the wooden stairs into the office, 
burst open various cabinets, and hastily burgled the most 
important documents. We tore out the telephone from its 
roots and then bolted down the stairs with the fire crackling 
close behind us. We next made our way to the base medical 
stores, which Holt had wisely ordered to be cleared a good 
couple of hours earlier. A stream of lorries was being feverishly 
loaded, but it proved impossible to save more than a fraction 
of the stuff. The flames burst into the back of the building 
while we were still inside, and again we had to bolt for safety. 
By this time the town was one huge, glowing, roaring furnace, 
several square miles in extent. Crowds of terrified refugees, 
Greeks, Jews, and Turks, streamed in all directions out of the 
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town, some towards the open country to the east and south, 
others, penned in by the flames, rushing to the water’s edge. 
Many of them carried household relics and odd bits of furniture, 
snatched at random from their burning homes. Carts and 
carriages, donkeys and mules, struggled along, overloaded with 
goods of varying degrees of value. One cart was piled with 
dozens of cane chairs, worth only a few francs ; others were 
loaded with bedsteads, mattresses, and trunks, often with an 
old grandfather or grandmother perched alive on top. One 
man, wearing a woman’s hat and feathers on his head, 
marched with a clock under his arm. Another carried a 
solitary mirror, another an earthenware jar. The noise was 
deafening. When night fell, the confusion became still worse. 
Automobiles dashed about wildly in the darkness, often holding 
up the traffic. 

At midnight I climbed to the top of the White Tower on the 
sea-front. This ancient tower, which escaped the flames, had 
attached to it a restaurant, now dirty and deserted, the 
popular rendezvous of Thessalonian youth and beauty. 
From its summit I had a panoramic view of the burning town. 
It was an appalling sight. Huge flames, many yards high, 
blazed above the buildings. The minarets of the various 
mosques stood fast, like lonely pillars, in the midst of the 
furnace. One of them had a pointed metal top, shaped like a 
candle-extinguisher. This became red-hot and luminous, 
shining like a glowing spearhead through the smoke. Two 
enormous cypress-trees caught fire, waving like golden feathers 
in the wind. Huge sparks blew across the harbour, setting 
fire to sailing-ships which had not been wise enough to slip their 
mooi1ings and move out to sea. Great bales of household 
goods, stacked at the water’. edge, caught fire and were blown 
into the sea, some of them carrying dead bodies with them. 
People were trampled to death in the streets, and when I came 
down from the tower I found a dead man obstructing the 
doorstep. He had been run over by an automobile and cast 
aside to clear the traffic. Attempts were made by the civil, 
military, and naval authorities to blow up blocks of houses in 
front of the advancing flames, but unfortunately the gale 
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changed its direction from time to time, so that this expedient 
failed. The fire went on throughout the night and continued 
to rage all next day. The main part of the town being now 
destroyed, the chief salvage efforts were concentrated upon 
its fringe. Energetic naval detachments played jets of water 
on the roofs’ and walls of buildings in the neighbourhood of 
the flames. On the second day of the fire an enemy plane flew 
over the burning city and dropped several bombs, most of 
which fell in the harbour, causing a few casualties. By the 
end of the third day the wind subsided and the fire burnt 
itself out. 

Salonika was now a blackened mass of smouldering ashes. 
The town was at once placed out of bounds to all ranks of 
the allied armies, except for those of us who had to pass through 
it on duty. The dangers of epidemic diseases were realized, 
and the town refugees were rapidly evacuated to other parts 
of Greece. Civilians were forbidden to continue digging 
amongst the ruins for each other’s property. Tottering houses 
were knocked down ; rubbish was gradually cleared from the 
streets. A commission of architects was sent from Athens to 
draw up plans for building a new town, this being the only 
contribution sent from Athens, apart from a platonic resolution 
of sympathy from the Greek parliament. 

About a week after the fire, the new king Alexander arrived, 
by special train, to visit the stricken city. He was received 
without enthusiasm and left again the next day, after visiting 
the burnt-out ruins and the refugee camps, distributing, 
according to the Greek journals . . .‘ paroles de consolation.’ 
An officer who witnessed the royal visit to one of the camps 
told me that the king and his staff simply walked through, 
without addressing a word to a soul. 

In September the news from Russia went from bad to 
worse. Kerensky for a time became dictator in Petrograd 
and proclaimed Russia a republic. Previously, following the 
revolution there had been a ‘ provisional government’ which 
did not preclude the establishment of a constitutional monarchy 
under the grand duke Michael. This latter possibility was now 
finally wiped out. 
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Occasional visits to the Russian troops, now withdrawn 
from the front line and posted at the little town of Exissu 
on the southern bank of lake Ostrovo, showed a rapid 
deterioration in smartness and discipline, obvious even to a 
non-military observer like myself. Previously the Russian 
soldier in Macedonia had been smart, alert, and well-groomed, 
surpassed in these respects only by the British Tommy. Now, 
however, the rank and file addressed their officers and each 
other as ‘tovarische’ or comrades. Discipline was slack ; 
clothing and equipment were slovenly, and they no longer 
saluted non-Russian officers as they had done in the earlier 
days. Their hopes of a victorious homeward march into Russia 
across the Roumanian plains had now vanished and their 
gallant officers were profoundly discouraged. 

As 1917 drew to its close, Russian anarchy deepened still 
further. The Russian officers with us in Salonika were hope- 
lessly bewildered. My good friend, Troietski, learning that 
I was about to secure home leave in December, made a special 
journey to Salonika to say good-bye. At the same time he 
asked me to take with me to London a letter in which he 
offered his services as a British officer, in no matter how modest 
a capacity. I entertained him to a sad little farewell dinner at 
the French cercle militaire. We bade each other a cordial az 
revoir, but, alas, I never saw him again. His subsequent 
history, so far as I learned it, is that he succeeded in returning 
to Petrograd. From there he wrote to me in London, telling 
me of the cruel privations to which he and all Tsarist ex- 
officers were being subjected. I sent him a parcel of food and 
clothing, together with some English money, by the hands of 
a kindly lady who was acting as a distributor of relief to the 
starving Russians, organized by a Quaker committee. She 
met poor Troietski in a Petrograd tram-car, recognized him 
from my description, and succeeded in delivering to him my 
parcels and messages. Further repeated attempts to get in 
touch with him failed completely and there can be no doubt 
that he was ‘liquidated’ by the Bolshevist ‘ committee’ 
together with his fellow-officers. 

In the end of October our Italian allies sustained a crushing 
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- defeat at the hands of the German-Austrian army at Caporetto. 
In this débacle the Italians lost over two hundred thousand 
prisoners and some seven hundred guns. Had it not been for 
the rapid transference of English and French divisions from 
France under General Plumer, the break-through would have 
been complete and Italy would have collapsed. For a time 
pro-German Italian priests, politicians, and socialists agitated 
against Italy’s continuance in the War, and the British flag 
was publicly burnt in the streets, because of English obstinacy 
in maintaining the conflict. Allied reinforcements, however, 
successfully stemmed the tide and re-established the front line 
along the mountainous northern frontier of the Trentino. 

On the other hand a number of successful engagements were 
achieved by British forces, both in Mesopotamia and in 
Palestine, where Gaza and Askalon were captured by Allenby 
from the Turks, and Jerusalem itself was threatened. 

Throughout all this year of anxiety we medical officers in 
Macedonia remained busily occupied, week by week and day 
by day. Surgeon-general Whitehead, who had organized 
and supervized the medical services there, returned to England. 
He was succeeded by his A.D.M.S., Colonel Sir Percy Holt, the 
first medical colonel to be made a K.C.M.G. Under his 
splendid driving power the standard of efficiency was further 
enhanced. Holt was a short stocky man of sturdy physique, 
bluff manner, and tireless energy. He was never content to 
sit at or near the base, reading reports from subordinates, but 
continually traversed the whole command, from north to 
south and from east to west, systematically inspecting the lines 
of communication, right up to the front trenches, carefully 
watching for and correcting all deficiencies that he discovered. 
He infused fresh energy and enthusiasm in all his staffs; he 
invariably supported the workers and systematically came 
down heavily upon any who were slack or inefficient. I 
accompanied him on many of his official journeys up-country 
and took away with me vivid recollections of his exceptional 
abilities. 

Winter cold in Macedonia is as extreme as summer heat. 
One day, when up-country near the Monastir front, I secured 
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a tent in which to shelter from the high wind. I woke up in 
the morning with :ponge and tooth-brush firmly frozen into 
one lump, whilst the ink in its bottle was also frozen solid. 

Before departing from Salonika on leave in December 1917 
I had a farewell talk with General Milne, who entrusted me 
with several messages to the War Office. He agreed with me 
as to the unwisdom of keeping English troops out in Macedonia 
for more than two consecutive summers, also the advisability 
of getting rid of all semi-invalids and replacing them by fresh 
troops, free from malarial infection. He made caustic 
comments on the French share in the military operations in 
Macedonia during 1917 and on their frequent failures to back 
up their English allies. Similar complaints had come from 
Serbs, Russians, and others. On two specific occasions during 
the spring Sarrail, the French commander-in-chief, had 
ordered the British troops to advance and capture strong 
enemy positions on the Doiran and Vardar fronts. In each 
case, after hard fighting, our men occupied their allotted 
objectives. But ‘owing to climatic and other reasons’ the 
French troops made no move on either occasion and the 
projected advance came to a dead stop. Later, towards the 
end of May, Sarrail announced to Milne that ‘all offensive 
would now be suspended for the rest of the year.’ It was 
pretty obvious that Sarrail, however picturesque as a figure 
and astute as a politician, was not a keen fighting general. 
Whether or not as a result of Milne’s instructive remarks, 
Sarrail was recalled to France, to be succeeded by a fresh 
commander, General Guillaumat. 

Milne was anxious that I should return to him in Macedonia 
on the expiry of my leave, as both he and Holt liked me 
personally and had confidence in my Judgment. Most of the 
hospital medical officers who had heard of my approaching 
leave were also kind enough to say they hoped I would return. 
Unfortunately for me, as it turned out, I was transferred 
elsewhere. 

In the middle of December I was offered by the French 
Service de Santé a passage home in a hospital-ship direct 
from Salonika to Marseilles. I was not an invalid, however, 
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and so the British transport authorities refused permission for 
me to accept this passage and sent me across country instead, 
via Greece and Italy. 

After a twenty-four hours’ railway journey from Salonika, 
sitting up all night in a wooden-seated compartment, we reached 
the little town of Bralo, and from there had a motor run of 
about twenty miles to a British rest-camp at Itia where we 
emerged from drizzling rain into bright sunshine. The 
neighbouring village of Delphi, famed for its ancient temple 
and oracle of Apollo, still has its well-preserved classic theatre. 
The olive groves of the Itia region are of great antiquity, each 
tree having a little terrace round it for irrigation purposes. 
Doubtless this is why Itia is so notorious for malarial infection. 

Just before embarking on a British transport from Itia to 
Taranto, I met Sir Ronald Ross, the expert on malaria, who 
had landed only the previous night from a French transport, on 
his way out to Salonika. This ship had been torpedoed during 
the previous day, just off the Gulf of Patras, by a German 
submarine, the U 38. All the troops, some two thousand in 
number, were safely got off by the escorting torpedo-boats, 
except four or five killed by the explosion. Fortunately the 
Bosche submarine was sunk, having first been brought to the 
surface by a depth-charge and then riddled with shell-fire by 
the torpedo-boats. Her commander and most of the crew, 
about twenty in all, were rescued and brought ashore as 
prisoners. Sir Ronald Ross and his assistant, with whom 
there was only time for me to have a few words en passant, 
were cheery and imperturbable, despite their adventure. 

On reaching Patras in the gulf of Corinth our ship was 
instructed to stand by, pending the arrival of a protecting 
escort. This was somewhat amusing, inasmuch as our own 
ship for some months past had been employed herself as a 
successful submarine-chaser. This was to be her first voyage 
as a transport. She was speedy, well armed, and commanded 
by a smart officer, Captain Stafford, who had already been 
awarded the D.S.C. for mine-sweeping services. Now, 
however, his ship had to be escorted. During our few hours 
ashore at Patras we were in time to witness a special Te Deum 
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in the local church, to celebrate the capture of Jerusalem by 
Allenby’s troops a week previously. There was a picturesque 
group of Greek officers, headed by a Venezelist general. The 
British consul, Mr. Crow, attended in court dress. There 
were a few Serbian and French officers, also the local 
mayor .and corporation and the élite of Patrantic society. I 
happened to be the senior British officer present and was 
accordingly conducted to a specially comfortable seat, close 
to the altar. After the service the Greek general with the 
allied officers attended a march-past of Greek ‘ evzone’ troops 
in the public square. Mr. Crow, the British consul, told me 
that Patras, the headquarters of the currant trade, had been 
strongly anti-Venezelist throughout the War and was still 
lukewarm in its loyalty to the Venezelist government. The 
torpedoing of the French transport a couple of days previously 
had been publicly admitted, but the coincident sinking of the 
attacking German submarine was stoutly denied. The 
Venezelist general therefore decided to march the captured 
German crew publicly through the streets of Patras, as a visible 
piece of evidence. 

Discouraging news both from Roumania and from Russia 
continued to reach us, and there seemed a possibility that a 
fresh Bulgarian push might now be attempted against us in 
Macedonia. It was therefore comforting to feel that we had a 
fighting general like Milne in Salonika and that Sarrail was 
likely to be superseded. 

We zigzagged across the southern end of the Adriatic 
and had almost reached the Italian coast when we were 
instructed to turn back and proceed to the island of Corfu, 
where we were held up for three days. I inspected the British 
military hospital in the citadel and a beautifully situated 
convalescent camp on the coast, at Moraitiki. 

Corfu is a romantic island, populated by a mixed Greco- 
Italo-Albanian race. The Corfiote women have a peculiar 
coiffure of their own. The hair is piled up on the top of the 
head and stretched over a horse-hair frame or chignon, over 
which is draped a brightly coloured veil. The resulting pad 
is not merely ornamental but also useful when carrying heavy 
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weights on the head. The town of Corfu, with its high 
buildings and narrow streets, in some respects reminds one of 
Malta. There are also a number of dignified early Georgian 
mansions and a dignified quiet public square, which might 
have been transplanted from Bath itself. Both the military 
hospital and the convalescent camp at Corfu were appendages 
of the Salonika command. This seemed a somewhat extrav- 
agant arrangement, since all supplies had to go out to 
Salonika and then come back, across or around Greece, instead 
of being sent direct from Taranto in Italy. 

We steamed southwards again, down the Corfu channel, for 
about forty miles, to the little islands of Nikolo and Sivota 
near the Albanian coast, where we joined a convoy of French 
troop-ships. We then made a dash for Taranto, threading our 
way through the mine-field at dusk. 

It took five days to reach England by train-journey, through 
Rome, Paris, and le Havre. In this latter town, dreary, 
greasy, and cold, I had the good fortune to run across the 
Belgian commandant, Colonel Cartuyvels de Collaert, an old 
friend and patient of mine. This gallant officer, severely 
wounded in the early weeks of the War, had been under my 
care for several months in London. 

I reached London during Christmas week, and was promptly 
laid up with a feverish malarial attack. My convalescence 
was accelerated on New Year’s Day 1918 by the unexpected 
news that my name was gazetted in the New Year’s honours 
as K.C.M.G. ‘for services rendered in connection with 
military operations in the field.’ I had no inkling of this 
beforehand and only learned it from the newspaper during 
breakfast in bed. 

My month’s leave in England passed all too quickly, although 
I was eager to return to duty. My medical friends, however, 
to whom I went for a preliminary overhaul, took a gloomier 
view than myself and considered it unwise for me to return to 
Macedonia. I fancy my friend, Sir James Mackenzie, was the 
chief conspirator in this plot and that he made representations 
to the War Office. Be this as it may, I received a letter from 
Sir William Babtie, offering me a change of post to Egypt, 
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and promising to transfer me later to Italy, should a vacancy 
occur there. I accepted the Egyptian billet, although 
personally I would have preferred to resume my post at 
Salonika. 


Early in January 1918 I attended at Buckingham Palace 
to receive the accolade from the King. There were about half 
a dozen of us to be knighted, all generals except myself. After 
a short preliminary instruction drill, we were marched into 
His Majesty’s presence. The routine was cut and dried. 
Each officer stepped forward as his name was called out. 
There was a red cushion on which the candidate knelt his right 
knee. The King hung the badge round one’s neck and pinned 
the star on the left breast. A sword was handed to him, which 
he laid first on one shoulder and then on the other. The newly 
made knight extended his right arm with the fist clenched, on 
which the King laid his hand, which was then raised to one’s 
lips. The King softly said : “‘ Sir James ” ; I stood up, saluted, 
and retired. In the corridor outside, the insignia were 
removed by an official, placed in a morocco case and returned 
to their new owner. A few days later I was appointed a 
Knight of Grace of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, an 
additional honour which I deeply appreciated. 


Early in January 1918 President Woodrow Wilson outlined 
to the Congress of the U.S.A. his programme for world peace, 
with his historic ‘ fourteen points,’ confirmed by Mr. Lloyd 
George in an eloquent speech, and by M. Clemenceau, the 
French premier. 

In the end of January, for a couple of nights in succession, 
at the time of the full moon, we had air-raids in London while 
I was there. These caused only a moderate amount of damage, 
compared with some of the previous attacks. These raids 
were certainly noisy, most of the noise being due to our own 
anti-aircraft guns, but the number of bombs dropped by the 
enemy was not large. Here and there, however, they were 
successful, as in the case of a newspaper office in Long Acre, 
where a bomb crashed through the building, including the 
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printing office, and penetrated to the basement, killing about 
thirty people and wounding a still larger number. 


Early in February I set off to my new duties in Egypt. 
Before leaving London I tried to secure an interview with a 
surgeon-general named Swan, who had just been appointed 
as the new director of medical services in Egypt. This gentle- 
man found himself unable to accord me a rendezvous, whether in 
London or at Taranto on the journey out, and it was not until 
after my arrival in Cairo that I was able to pay my personal 
respects. 

Boulogne, during the outward journey, was inky black at 
night—the darkest town I ever saw. The street-lamps were 
not merely dimmed ; they were extinguished. With great 
difficulty I groped my way to a restaurant. The doors and 
windows of all houses were carefully obscured, so that not a chink 
of light escaped into the streets. Once inside, the restaurant 
was a blaze of light, and an excellent dinner was available. 

Next morning, wandering through the streets of Paris, what 
struck me most, after London and its food queues, was the 
abundance and variety of foodstuffs. The butchers’ shops 
overflowed with meat, butter was supplied with bread in 
restaurants, and the only scarcity seemed to be that of tobacco. 
Everything, of course, was dearer than in peace-time. The 
traffic in the streets was scanty, but the air of sadness and 
general despair, so noticeable when I passed through a year 
before, had disappeared. Paris was now convalescent and con- 
fident. Rome, on the other hand, although empty like Paris, 
seemed languid and half-hearted ; its shops were open, but 
appeared to do little or no trade. 

War news remained persistently gloomy. Winter weather 
hampered military operations on all fronts, and both sides 
were feverishly preparing for the coming struggle in spring. 
In March an allied conference decided that, in view of the 
uncompromising attitude of Germany, this was not the 
moment to talk of peace, but that our first objective was to 
beat the enemy. The military allicd forces were therefore 
co-ordinated under one supreme command, that of Maréchal 
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Foch, to ensure that common action should be taken to make 
the most of our combined resources. 

During the voyage from Taranto to Alexandria we were 
escorted as usual by destroyers and by a small French 
* dirigible,’ a sort of baby Zeppelin, scouting for submarines. 

The German submarine menace was now at its maximum. 
The most dangerous spots were just outside the ports, where 
*U-boats’ were fond of lying. Accordingly, immediately on 
leaving port we stood to our boat-stations for an hour, with 
careful instructions what to do, and what not to do, in the 
event of being torpedoed. For example, we were told to 
loosen but not to throw into the water the portable rafts. If 
the ship had any way on, these rafts would drift astern and be 
out of reach ; if she was stationary, it was equally unwise to 
pitch the rafts overboard, since they might injure swimmers 
who were too close to the ship’s side. We were divided into 
four-hour watches, night and day, passengers and crew. We 
were forbidden to undress. 

After a storm-tossed voyage we reached Alexandria. During 
the last couple of hours, threading our way along the mine- 
swept channel, we wore our life-belts and again stood to our 
life-boat stations. The waters outside the harbour entrance 
were studded with half-submerged wrecks. On gaining the 
docks, crowded with shipping, it was interesting to observe 
that some of the larger ships had now been cleverly camou- 
flaged, painted in bright-coloured crazy patterns of stripes and 
curves, like a cubist portrait. The effect of this was that, 
when seen from a distance, through a periscope, both the size 
and distance of the ship were difficult to estimate and a sighting 
shot was apt to miss its mark. 

In Alexandria I paid a call on Lady Ruffer, to express my 
condolences on the death of her husband, Sir Armand Ruffer, 
a distinguished Egyptian physician, who had recently perished 
in a troop-ship between Salonika and Alexandria. She 
received me cordially and showed me her husband’s collection 
of antiquities. She also insisted on my acceptance of a 
little clay figure of the Egyptian god, Bes. This, from its 
short stumpy limbs, large head and trunk, and depressed 
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bridge of the nose, I promptly recognized as that of an 
achondroplasiac dwarf, a conclusion at which Sir Armand had 
also arrived. For many centuries these dwarfs were selected 
as Jesters in European royal courts. 

On disembarking in Alexandria a telegram was awaiting 
me, stating that I was appointed chief consulting physician to 
the Cairo district, that I was to be afforded every facility to 
carry out my duties ‘as now afforded to consulting surgeon 
Tubby ’ (who had been inactively marooned in Alexandria for 
months), and that I need not report personally at G.H.Q. 
This was not my conception of the billet as consulting physician 
to H.M. forces in the Mediterranean, to which I had been 
appointed. I had anticipated being attached, as in Malta and 
Salonika, directly to the headquarters staff and not restricted 
to the Cairo district alone. What I wanted was not facilities, 
but work, and plenty of it. General H. Watson, the com- 
mander-in-chief in Egypt, concurred in my views. He there- 
fore supported my application for a personal interview with the 
local director of medical services. Whilst waiting for this in 
Cairo, I had the good fortune to meet my old friend, Lieut.- 
Col. C. Choyce, professor of surgery at University College, 
who showed me round the various hospitals in Cairo. He 
also invited me to share with him a small flat occupied by four 
officers, one of whom had suddenly got married a couple of weeks 
previously, this casualty leaving a room vacant. Pending an 
interview with the reluctant surgeon-general, no detailed official 
duties had yet been allotted to me. Nevertheless, day by day 
I visited hospitals in the district, and also left cards on various 
personages, such as the High Commissioner, the Commander- 
in-Chief, and the Sultan. 

At Heliopolis, a few miles out of Cairo, there was a big 
flying-school for the training of army pilots. Planes were 
buzzing in the air, day and night, performing not only ordinary 
straight flying, but also various fancy stunts, such as nose- 
diving, side-slipping, somersaulting, etc. These exercises were 
not for amusement, but as part of the regular training, so that 
airmen should become accustomed to all sorts of possible 
accidents, also that they should learn, when necessary, to 
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simulate accidents in the air during a duel. I was informed 
that, so far from this programme increasing the flying risks, 
the casualties in ‘ stunt squadrons’ were only about 3 per cent 
compared with about 9g per cent in ‘ non-stunt’ units. 

Having received another message from the invisible D.M.S. 
declining, doubtless under instructions, my request for a 
personal interview, I wrote to him officially, formally announ- 
cing my arrival and claiming to be attached directly to his 
staff, as per my instructions from the War Office. At the same 
time I submitted for his consideration a scheme of work 
analagous to that which had been entrusted to me in other 
commands. Further correspondence ensued, during which 
I sent him, by request, copies of my original orders from 
London and also of my instructions directing me to proceed 
to Egypt. It was three weeks before I succeeded in entering 
the august presence of the pompous surgeon-general. He 
interviewed several of us consultants, not individually, but 
in a bunch. He announced that he was rescinding his former 
ruling (contained in a circular issued a week previously) 
which had forbidden consultant physicians or surgeons to 
communicate with him, save through the A.D.M.S. of their 
particular district. In reply to my specific inquiry as to the 
scope of my own work, he bluntly announced that my employ- 
ment would be limited to the Cairo district and that, unless 
under exceptional circumstances, my advice and experience 
were not likely to be required, “certainly not habitually,” 
in matters outside that zone. This, so far as I was concerned, 
was his swan song, inspired, as I was later to discover, by a 
higher voice from London. The limitation of work to one- 
third of the command, instead of to the whole area comprised 
in my specific instructions from Sir Alfred Keogh, was so 
inadequate and unlike my previous appointments that I 
wrote and formally requested to be transferred back to 
England. It was interesting to observe, only a few months 
later, during Lord Allenby’s subsequent campaign, that this 
Olympian surgeon-general was wafted home from Egypt to 
England, and was succeeded by a territorial medical officer 
of tact and experience. 

) 
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Meanwhile, returning to the general war-picture, the German 
armies were now advancing rapidly into Russia, encounter- 
ing little or no resistance, whilst the Bolshevist government 
continued to publish feeble protests and to massacre such of 
their fellow-countrymen as were considered to belong to the 
hated bourgeoisie. Early in March the humiliating Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk was imposed on the Russians, followed by a 
characteristic telegram from the Kaiser that ‘the German 
sword, wielded by our great army leaders, has brought peace 
to Russia.” As a matter of fact, the Russian collapse had been 
due not so much to military achievements in the field, but 
to internal anarchy and demoralization. According to this 
treaty, communist Russia agreed to give up all territories 
west of a line to be fixed by a Russo-German, commission, 
to evacuate forthwith Estonia and Latvia in the Baltic and 
to surrender the Ukraine provinces of southern Russia. Mean- 
while all Russian armies were to be demobilized and their 
warships disarmed or interned in Russian harbours. 

Whilst awaiting authority from the War Office to return 
to England, I took the opportunity of exploring several places 
of interest in and around Cairo. 

At Ismalia, on the bank of the Suez Canal, some three hours’ 
train journey from Cairo, I had the good fortune to meet my 
old friend Freddy Green, now decorated with the M.C., 
whom I had last seen on the Suvla beach at Gallipoli. In 
company with him I did a short tour to Memphis, a dead city 
a few miles north of Cairo undergoing excavation. We visited 
the huge, monolithic, granite statues of Rameses II, the tombs 
of Mura and Shishan, elaborately decorated with coloured 
drawings and bas-reliefs of ancient Egyptian life and manners, 
also the famous Serapeum, containing the gigantic sarcophagi 
of sacred bulls, each about the size of a tram-car. Finally we 
rode across the desert to the Sphinx and finished up with the 
gigantic pyramids of Cheops, Shafrin, and Mankara, together 
with the six little Mazarina pyramids. 

The governor, Sir Reginald Wingate, gave a garden-party 
in the residency. This was attended by a throng of officers, 
civilians with their wives, and Egyptian notabilities in their 
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tarbooshes. There were many picturesque personages, includ- 
ing a couple of sultans from Aden and elsewhere, an ameer, 
and a brace of sheikhs, black-skinned and fierce, clad in brightly 
coloured robes and turbans, with sashes stuck full of cutlery. 
The Duke of Connaught made a welcome appearance, to the 
strains of ‘God Save the King,’ and was both sprightly and 
affable. Later, entering by a special gate, came the Sultan 
of Egypt himself, a fat, unattractive-looking man with a 
Kaiser-like moustache, waxed and turned up towards his eyes. 

The Sultan Hassan mosque, at the foot of the citadel hill, 
is a medieval building constructed from stones removed from 
the outer shell of the Great Pyramid. In one of its outer walls 
a cannon-ball is still embedded, fired by Napoleonic artillery 
a century ago. Much of its former glory has disappeared, 
but its beautiful vaulted porch, with fine, stalactite decorations, 
is almost intact, and several of its ancient iron doors, inlaid 
with gold, are standing yet. 

Another ancient mosque, dating back to the eighth century, 
is that of Taloun, in the old quarter of Cairo, a wide-flung 
building with colonnades around a fine quadrangle with a 
large domed fountain in the centre. A beam of wood, built 
into the fountain wall, is claimed to have been part of Noah’s 
Ark ! 

The mosque of Sultan Mohammed Ali, on the Citadel Hill, 
is a modern affair, just over a century old. It is a copy of 
St. Sophia in Constantinople, richly decorated with alabaster 
pillars and beautifully carpeted with Turkish rugs. In its 
eastern recess, where the pious Mohammedan during his 
devotions faces Mecca-wards, one of the stained-glass windows 
records the name of its architect, Juseff Bulim. When this 
mosque was completed, a thirty years’ task, his grateful 
master, Sultan Mohammed Ali, after whom the mosque is 
named, generously pensioned him off, but took the precaution 
of removing both his eyes, lest he might build another mosque 
elsewhere. 

The visitor to the Citadel is also shown part of the parapet 
over which in 1811 the last of the Mamelukes jumped his 
horse into the abyss, when escaping from the general massacre 
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of his fellow-mamelukes, four hundred of whom had been 
entertained by the sultan to a sumptuous banquet and then 
put to the sword. The escaping warrior somehow managed 
to dismount in mid-air before falling into the moat below, and 
was graciously allowed to depart with his life. 

On the citadel hill there is a deep stone well, with a wide 
quadrangular shaft, about twenty feet across, leading down 
to the level of the Nile far below. Tradition states this to be 
the actual well in which Joseph was confined by his brethren 
before selling him to the Midianites, who re-sold him, at a 
profit, to Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh’s household. From 
this same spot that part of the river Nile is pointed out where 
the infant Moses was discovered among the bulrushes by 
Pharaoh’s daughter. 

After waiting a month in Cairo I was notified that my 
application for return to the United Kingdom had been 
approved by the War Office. Accordingly I took the first 
available train to Alexandria and hurried on board a transport, 
the Manitou. This was an Atlantic cattle-boat, carrying sixty 
British officers, tightly packed, some one thousand two hundred 
rank and file, mostly Indian, also forty Turkish and German sick 
and wounded, prisoners en route for Switzerland, where they 
were to be exchanged for an equivalent number of our own 
officers. We started off in great style from the inner harbour, 
but dropped anchor again inside the boom, to await our 
escorting destroyers. Our own ship was camouflaged with 
delirious black-and-white stripes on the hull, funnels, and 
rigging ; it also had a false bow painted about ten feet behind 
the real one. From this false vertical line a series of dim grey 
and black stripes sloped downwards and forwards, giving the 
illusion from a distance that the stem of the ship was directed 
towards the observer, instead of running across at right angles 
to his line of vision. All this was to mislead the submarine 
marksman when firing his torpedo. 

Although our escorting destroyers duly arrived, we were 
held up in Alexandria harbour for ten weary days and then 
—disembarked again. This may have been due to railway 
congestion in France, hurrying troops to meet the frantic 
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German offensive on the Somme ; or it may have been because 
during the previous week a convoy of four British ships with 
two destroyers, bound from Port Said to Salonika, had been 
sunk by submarine attack. The submarine made special 
inquiries from the survivors in the boats as to where the fifth 
ship of the convoy was, a ship which had been left behind at 
the last moment owing to engine trouble. This showed how 
efficient was the staff of enemy spies and informers in our 
own ports, since no one except Admiralty officials and ship’s 
officers was supposed to know which ships were to make up a 
prospective convoy. 

During the following three weeks of waiting ashore in 
Alexandria, I occupied my time by taking additional lessons 
in Russian from an attaché of the Russian embassy, which 
had recently been dissolved, but was still subsisting on funds 
provided by the Kerensky government, overthrown several 
months ago. 

Every day fresh ships were torpedoed, some of them within 
sight, just outside Alexandria harbour. All home leave from 
Egypt was now cancelled and officers and men were ordered 
to re-join their units. Only those of us who, like myself, had 
‘entitled passages’ were allowed to wait in Alexandria on 
the chance of securing odd vacancies in transports. Food 
was plentiful in Egypt, but coal cost £25 per ton; conse- 
quently it was cheaper for most purposes to burn oil-cake. 
Hot baths, even in the best hotels, were cut off for two days 
in each week. 

At the end of three additional depressing weeks I embarked 
at last on the Menominee, an old Atlantic liner of between 
four thousand and five thousand tons, carrying one thousand 
two hundred troops, seven hundred horses, and innumerable 
flies. We formed part of a convoy of seven ships, escorted by 
a couple of destroyers. The mine-swept channel through 
which we made our way was dotted with wrecks, some semi- 
submerged, others sunken and marked with green buoys 
labelled ‘ wreck.’ For the first half-hour a hydroplane accom- 
panied us, scouting for enemy submarines. After several 
hours our convoy joined up with a larger one from Port Said, 
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making a total fleet of twenty-five ships, protected by five or 
six destroyers and one ‘hush-hush’ vessel, i.e. an armed 
ship disguised as a merchant vessel, prepared to cope with 
any enemy submarine. Throughout the voyage to Marseilles 
we were constantly on the qui vive, wearing our life-belts 
even at meals. I myself had the proof-sheets of a forthcoming 
new edition of my ‘diagnosis’ book carefully wrapped in 
waterproof tissue and strapped to my life-belt, to the amuse- 
ment of my fellow-passengers ; but after having spent so much 
trouble over writing it, I was determined that it should either 
sink or swim with me. 

Eight days after leaving Alexandria we reached Marseilles. 
Only two of our twenty-five ships were torpedoed. We subse- 
quently learned that both of these had been successfully 
beached, one at Bizerta on the Tunisian coast, the other on 
the south of Sardinia. 

On arrival in Paris we English officers were served out with 
bread tickets to enable us to secure our allotted ration of bread 
in restaurants. The plate-glass windows of most of the big 
shops were ornamented with striking geometrical diagrams 
made of white paper strips pasted on the inner surface of the 
glass, constituting an artistic lattice-work. This was to prevent 
shattering of the glass by the concussion of the huge shells 
daily dropped into Paris by the German long-range ‘ Bertha’ 
from a distance of some seventy-five kilometres. 

Passing through Paris, we were depressed by the War news 
from the French front. The enemy, with diabolical efficiency, 
continued to advance and had now captured the important 
hill of Kemmel, dominating the Flanders plain. 


When I reached London in the last week of April, England 
was still ringing with the news of the famous Zeebrugge raid 
a few days earlier, a breathless adventure which made every 
British heart beat fast. 

On 22 April, St. George’s Day, the British navy, long 
straining at the leash, carried out an amazing exploit, worthy 
of its finest traditions, by delivering its heroic attack on 
Zeebrugge, brilliantly planned and executed by Admiral 
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Sir Roger Keyes. In the darkness, dazzled by enemy search- 
lights, and in face of unbelievable difficulties, naval storming 
and demolition parties successfully blocked the canal by 
sinking concrete-filled ships in its channel. The Zeebrugge 
mole, bristling with apparently impregnable defences, was 
stormed, destroyed, and partially cut off from the mainland. 
It was thereafter impossible for German submarines to emerge 
through the Bruges-Zeebrugge canal on to the Belgian seaboard. 

The German press itself could not refrain from expressing 
admiration for the reckless bravery of the British blue-jackets 
and marines, picked from so large a number of volunteers 
in the Grand Fleet that only a small proportion of them 
could be accepted. 


To return to my personal affairs, I was disappointed, when 
reporting myself at the War Office in London, to find that 
during my absence a new régime had been established. The 
director-general, my old friend Sir Alfred Keogh, had retired 
and been succeeded, a couple of months previously, by a 
suave gentleman, whose methods and sympathies were different 
from those of his distinguished predecessor. Like the Pharaoh 
of old, who knew not Joseph, he was unappreciative of a 
consultant appointed prior to his own day. To my bewilder- 
ment, he not only took the view that the Egyptian surgeon- 
general was ‘within his rights’ in refusing to accord an 
interview to any medical officer, however senior, but also 
laid down the new maxim that consultants should only 
approach a D.M.S. through their local A.D.M.S. ; he thought 
that the Cairo surgeon-general had been unwise to have 
yielded even on this point. 

To this monumental piece of red tape my only logical 
reaction was to ask permission to relinquish my commission 
as consulting colonel and to revert to my old territorial 
captaincy. To the latter part of this programme even the 
War Office authorities did not agree, for a month later I was 
gazetted to the permanent honorary rank of colonel. 


CHAPTER TEN 


PROFESSIONAL LIFE AFTER THE WAR 
1918 ONWARDS 


\THE RESUMPTION OF MY civilian career in London coincided 
with a period of intense national anxiety which lasted several 
months. In the end of April 1918, freed at last from the 
incubus of the Russian campaign, Germany launched her 
final desperate assault, the greatest attack in military history, 
on a fifty-mile front in Picardy, attempting to drive a wedge 
between the British and French armies, to reach the Channel 
ports, and to achieve a crushing victory before American troops 
could arrive in sufficient strength to help the Allies. The 
situation was critical. Haig’s historic message to his men ran 
as follows: ‘ There is no other course open to us but to fight 
it out. Every position must be held, to the last man; there 
must be no retirement. With our backs to the wall, and 
believing in the justice of our cause, each one of us must 
fight on to the end.’ 

After a week of breathless suspense, the German plan failed 
—though only by a narrow margin—and once more the allied 
line stood fast. 


After a couple of weeks’ quiet holiday in Cumberland, to 
recuperate from my Mediterranean experiences, I returned 
to professional work once more, in a London gloomy with 
the overhanging leaden cloud of an undecided campaign. 
My practice, of course, had disappeared. A colonel’s pay 
was inadequate to maintain the current expenses of a Harley 
Street mansion during my term of foreign service ; my modest 
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savings were exhausted and I had practically to start all over 
again. Many of my old friends, however, still remembered me. 
Gradually I secured a fresh clientéle and resumed my duties 
in London, both military and civilian. 

For several years after the War there was a curious psycho- 
logical reaction between those medical men who had been 
abroad on active service and others who had not enjoyed that 
privilege. In most towns the interests of any medical man 
absent on military service were scrupulously guarded by his 
colleagues at home. In a few cases this was not so. I remember 
a practitioner in the north of England who, after several 
years’ war service, resumed. his practice, only to find that many 
of his more prosperous patients omitted to return to his care, 
so that his income was seriously reduced. One day, walking 
along the main street, he met an ex-patient, the wife of an 
opulent profiteer. She greeted him warmly and expressed 
her pleasure that he had come back alive, adding, “ I suppose 
you know that I am now under Dr. So-and-So’s care?”’ He 
admitted that he had heard this. The lady continued, “‘ Yes, 
Doctor, you see we must stick by those who stuck by us.”’ 

During the War the professional silk hat, formerly de rigueur, 
had become as obsolete as the pre-War hansom-cab. But 
quite a number of medical men, in London at least, continued 
to wear khaki, whether on military duty or not, to encourage 
the spirit of patriotism. Some of my colleagues remained in 
uniform for months after the War was over; one of them 
retained his military rank for the rest of his life. I once attended 
a joint hospital meeting of medical colleagues who had served 
on the Harley Street front, at which I was the only member 
wearing civilian clothes. Minor incidents of this sort gradually 
became less frequent, although it was several years before 
some of us were able to refrain from inquiring from a medical 
colleague of military age where he had done his War service. 
In certain medical circles all War reminiscences were taboo, 
tending to divert the plane of conversation to a military level. 

During those anxious summer months of 1918 my old friend, 
Robert Loraine, by this time a lieutenant-colonel with the 
D.S.O. and the M.C., returned to England, having been severely 
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wounded in the air for the second time. As already mentioned, 
he had previously, in 1914, been under my care in hospital 
on the occasion of his first wound, when he was shot through 
the lung. Although seriously damaged, he insisted on returning 
to the front, where he carried on with conspicuous gallantry. 
This second wound, through the knee-joint, was so severe that 
the surgical authorities in France advised him to have the 
limb amputated. Robert stoutly refused, pointing out that, 
if he survived and returned to the stage, two legs were indis- 
pensable. Accordingly he demanded to be transferred to 
England to seek further advice from myself and other friends. 
After weary months of pain, borne with courage and deter- 
mination, his knee-joint was ultimately saved. Shortly after- 
wards, when he achieved the greatest triumph of his stage 
career in Cyrano de Bergerac, it was heartening to those of his 
friends who knew his history to see him make his entrance by 
dropping from a high wall and then striding about the stage, 
full of fire and energy. This Robert did every night throughout 
the run of the play, stoically concealing from his audience 
the slightest sign of pain. During rehearsals he played the 
part on crutches. 

Throughout the summer and autumn of 1918 the desperate 
struggle in France swayed to and fro. In July the Germans 
again crossed the Aisne and: threatened the cathedral town 
of Rheims. Once more they were held up. This proved to 
be their last serious offensive. The tide had turned at last. 
The reconquering Allies steadily pushed on, and we in England 
began to breathe again. Bulgaria surrendered unconditionally 
to the Salonika armies. Austria-Hungary capitulated. Revolu- 
tion broke out in Germany; the Kaiser fled hastily and 
ignominiously to a neutral shelter in Holland. The great 
and arrogant German army was humbled to the dust. 


At last, on 11 November 1918, the Armistice was proclaimed. 
The news seemed almost unbelievable. London and the whole 
country became delirious with joy. The streets were crowded 
with soldiers and civilians, shouting and singing, laughing 
and crying. I remember on that historic day seeing a bus 
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loaded on top with wounded soldiers clad in hospital blue, 
threading its way down Regent Street in the pelting rain. 
The wounded men detached their artificial legs and beat 
time, banging them on the sides of the bus, to the chorus of 
* Tipperary.’ 

After the Armistice the allies advanced into Germany itself, 
installing armies of occupation in various zones, to supervise 
the surrender or destruction of war material. The German 
fleet crossed the North Sea and was interned in Scapa Flow. 
There, in June 1919, with a dramatic gesture they abandoned 
and sank their capital ships, all within a few hours. 

In the early summer of 1919 we witnessed with pride and emo- 
tion the parade of Allied troops through the streets of London, 
culminating in a triumphal march along the Mall, flanked 
on both sides by hundreds of German guns. At Buckingham 
Palace the most dramatic moment was when the generalissimo, 
Maréchal Foch, mounted on his charger, swept his blade 
high in the air, greeting with magnificent gesture His Majesty 
King George V, who took the salute. 


Within three months of this phase of happiness and relief, 
England subsided into an unhappy period of industrial 
difficulties and disputes, culminating in the first railway 
strike of 1919, during which all railway traffic was suspended 
for a period of nine days. Food rationing was re-introduced. 
Troops were detailed to protect railway stations and railway 
lines. Fortunately for the public, motor transport, by buses, 
trams, and cars, together with a certain amount of resuscitated 
horse traffic, largely made up the deficiency. Many amateur 
engine-drivers volunteered, and a skeleton railway service 
was maintained with surprising success. There is a tale of 
one of these sportsmen, for whom a voluntary subscription 
was collected from grateful passengers at the terminus, in 
recognition of the success with which he had brought an 
express train to its destination. When congratulated on his 
achievement, he naively remarked that, until he was within 
four or five miles of London, he was not quite sure of the 
proper way to bring the train to a standstill. 
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During this strike we medical men carried on as best we 
could. The professional work of those of us who were able to 
reach our cases by car was little, if at all, affected, but long- 
distance country consultations, if they entailed railway 
journeys, were difficult and sometimes impossible. At this 
time I happened to be called to an urgent case in distant 
Cumberland. Accordingly I chartered a private aeroplane 
from Hendon to Leeds, completing the journey at the other 
end by car, an achievement which at that time was considered 
somewhat of an adventure. On our return flight, owing to 
engine trouble, we had to make a forced landing in a field 
near Barnsley, narrowly missing a clump of trees. The country 
gentleman in whose domain I had descended entertained 
me most hospitably. Thence I continued a cold, ten hours’, 
all-night journey back to London in an open car. 

The great miners’ strike of 1926 was much more serious. 
Following a long series of negotiations between mine-owners 
and mine-workers, and pending the report of a commission 
of inquiry, the government decided, by means of a temporary 
financial subsidy, to fill the gap between what wages the 
Owners were prepared to pay and what the workers were 
prepared to accept. When this came to an end, the miners’ 
leaders throughout the country, supported by the Trades 
Union Council and the National Union of Transport, and 
reinforced by the unwished-for activities of loud-shouting 
communist orators, both home-grown and imported, declared 
a general strike, hoping thereby to secure a stranglehold on 
the industrial life of the country. The railways again came 
to a standstill. We watched volunteer buses, lorries, and 
trams, manned by volunteers and protected by police 
escorts, driving courageously through sullen mobs. The 
police and the army remained unshaken in their loyalty. 
Troops were held in readiness to protect vital public offices. 
In London and other large cities hefty young university and 
hospital undergraduates, and even public school boys, wearing 
the blue and white armlet of the special constable, drove 
buses through hostile crowds. They even manned safety 
shifts in the deserted mines to prevent irreparable flooding. 
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Food convoys of lorries from the carefully guarded London 
Docks, escorted by troops and tanks, made their way through 
sinister crowds to the distributing centres in the West End. 
In some districts local mob-leaders impudently tried to 
usurp authority by announcing which motor cars should 
have permission to run and which should be forbidden. Red- 
coated sentries on duty outside Buckingham Palace and other 
Official buildings were replaced by impassive khaki-clad 
guardsmen, but there was no provocative display of military 
force. 

Owing to a lightning strike of printers and compositors 
nearly all the daily newspapers had to suspend publication 
for several days. The Government promptly issued a small 
news-sheet of two pages, called the British Gazette. Its circula- 
tion in a week rose from some two hundred thousand to over 
two million. News throughout the country was also diffused by 
means of wireless broadcasts, a comparatively new method, 
which proved invaluable to citizens stranded beyond the 
radius of ordinary newspapers, 

This great strike not only failed to gain the sympathy, 
but also aroused resentment among the general public, without 
whose support no movement involving general discomfort or 
inconvenience can succeed. Accordingly, after a couple of 
weeks the T.U.C. and N.U.R. called it off. As some sarcastic 
observer remarked, the decision of these two bodies was to 
C.U.T. and R.U.N. The railway and transport workers 
returned to work, leaving the miners to fight it out. The miners 
maintained the struggle with stubborn and heroic suffering 
until after about six months the depletion of their funds and 
the approach of winter decided their delegates to recommend 
a return to work. Many of the less profitable coal-pits never re- 
opened ; and thousands of miners of working age were added 
to the tragic ranks of the permanently unemployed. 

During the first few months after the Armistice the streets 
of London showed the unusual spectacle of barrel-organs 
manipulated by masked men in couples, one turning the handle, 
the other holding the hat, both of them clad in smartly cut 
khaki uniforms and wearing war-ribbons, but without regi- 
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mental badges or badges of rank. According to the placard 
displayed on the organ, these were demobilized ex-officers. 
Many of them were cultured in voice and manner. It was 
impossible to assess the genuineness of their claims ; but they 
touched our hearts and pockets, we gave them the benefit of 
the doubt, and for a time they reaped a golden harvest. Then, 
all of a sudden, they faded out. Possibly the police took steps 
to verify their authenticity, or perhaps the War Office authori- 
ties saw to it that no bona fide ex-officers should be dependent 
on charity. 


In civilian life the possession of decorations for military 
services, together with a corresponding rise in social preced- 
ence, proved of little advantage in professional or academic 
circles, as I soon discovered. A wise old friend and colleague 
warned me that the attainment of a title at the premature age 
of forty-eight, by anyone unattached to the sacred hierarchy 
of the profession, so far from being an advantage, might at times 
prove an actual handicap, and that I must not expect enthusi- 
asm, but, on the contrary, a degree of natural resentment, 
especially from my elders and betters, as well as from some of 
my contemporaries. This prophecy was partially fulfilled ; 
nevertheless I bore up with what philosophy I could. 

Gradually I accumulated a widening circle of supporters 
and disciples in England and abroad. My text-book on 
Diagnosis of Nervous Diseases, re-written over and over again, 
continued to be popular with successive generations of students. 
In 1937 it attained its present eighth edition. I fancy it was 
largely due to this book, and to articles published from time to 
time in medical journals, that my consulting practice came to 
extend to foreign countries on both sides of the Atlantic, to 
which I was occasionally summoned. Many foreign learned 
societies paid me the compliment of electing me to their 
honorary membership ; their diplomas now decorate my study 
walls. 

Just recently, whilst these pages are passing through the 
press, I have accepted an invitation from the university of 
Buenos Aires to travel to Argentina in the winter of 1939, unless 
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prevented by war duties, to deliver a series of lectures on clinical 
neurology, a compliment not so much to myself personally as 
to the British school of neurology to which I belong. 


Like other teachers, I have from time to time been invited 
to address various medical societies. In this connection I 
remember an amusing experience when I went to lecture before 
a dignified society in a cathedral town. The genial chairman, 
in his opening speech of welcome, explained how they had 
been looking forward to hearing Sir Charters Symonds, whom 
they all knew so well and admired so much, who had come to 
address them. To the embarrassment of the audience he then 
called on me to give my address. Before doing so, I announced 
that my old friend Sir Charters was unfortunately unable to be 
present that evening, but that I would do my best to interest 
them in his absence. Everyone, except perhaps the chairman, 
hugely enjoyed the joke and we spent a cheerful and successful 
evening. 

To a non-medical reader the every-day incidents of a 
physician’s ordinary routine during some twenty years following 
the War are unlikely to arouse much interest, except in so 
far as they give a glimpse of the normal activities of a busy 
professional man, but it may interest some readers to picture 
a consultant’s daily work in London. My own programme, 
which may be taken as an average sample (not necessarily an 
ensample), was somewhat as follows :— 

After an early breakfast, during which meal the morning’s 
correspondence was glanced through (a thoroughly bad habit, 
against which our patients are carefully warned), my car 
arrived punctually at 8.30 to set out on a round of early visits 
to patients in nursing-homes. On returning, my correspon- 
dence had already been classified. Such part of it as could be 
tackled independently by a secretary, e.g. the making and 
entering of appointments in the diary, had by this time been 
dealt with. Replies to the remainder were then dictated, 
together with reports on any cases left over from the previous 


day, being careful to keep a copy of every professional letter 
sent out. 
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The morning’s work, from about 10.30 onwards, consisted 
in the examination of a series of patients, who arrived at pre- 
arranged times. The most punctual patients are the business 
men, whose time is valuable ; the least punctual are society 
ladies, who think nothing of arriving late, thereby holding up all 
who follow them. I soon discovered a way of coping with these. 
At the end of an incomplete history, when the original inter- 
view was time-expired, it was explained to the patient that 
someone else was waiting by appointment. She was told that 
her own case was too important to be cut short and that in 
order to complete it, an additional interview would be neces- 
sary. “But shall I have to pay for that, Doctor?” ... 
** Yes, Madam, I’m afraid we shall have to charge you another 
fee.” At the next interview it was instructive to observe the 
improvement in punctuality. 

In each case thus examined, a précis of the preliminary 
reports by the antecedent medical advisers, if available, is 
already entered on the recording sheet. To this latter the 
physician adds his own manuscript jottings as the examination 
goes on. Some people wonder how it is possible to find time to 
make notes of every case. Not only is this possible ; but after 
a little experience it is easy, and actually saves time, besides 
making for increased accuracy. No physician is too busy to 
keep notes. The best and busiest physicians are those who are 
most scrupulous in this respect. Incidentally, the making of 
such jottings during an interview enables the physician, when 
the time comes, to dictate his written opinion and to 
emphasise details which might otherwise have escaped his 
memory. 

After a short lunch interval (sometimes far too short), the 
afternoon’s work begins. Several afternoons a week are 
devoted to hospital visits and teaching, to committee meetings, 
lectures, etc. The remainder of the afternoon is occupied by 
suburban consultations within car range. On return from 
these, notes of the cases are immediately dictated whilst the 
memory of them is still fresh. All cases examined, whether at 
home or out of doors, are carefully filed and indexed. 

Study and annotation of scientific books and magazines 
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occupies such time as may be left until dinner, the first and 
only leisurely meal of the day. 

After dinner, unless there is some public function, scientific 
meeting, or social party to attend, I have been in the habit 
of being thoroughly lazy, reading non-medical literature, 
or entertaining friends. This is where I have reaped the 
advantage of an incomparable wife who is an intellectual 
companion as well as a charming and popular hostess. 

Addition scientific reading and study, and the correction of 
proof-sheets of books or magazine articles, are accomplished 
by getting up early in the morning, and doing a quiet hour of 
extra work before breakfast. This, in my experience, is the 
time of day least likely to be interrupted by visitors or telephone 
messages. Incidentally the most popular time for a doctor to 
be rung up on the telephone is during his dinner-hour, when he 
“is sure to be at home.’ 

In the foregoing programme, the only breathing space was 
on Saturday afternoons and Sundays, when, unless specially 
serious cases in town demanded attention, I escaped to the 
country to snatch some open-air relaxation, or to pay social 
visits. Incidentally the week-end always terminated, not on 
Monday morning, but on Sunday night, no matter how late, 
so as to give an opportunity of signing and posting any letters 
left over from Saturday, in order that these might reach their 
destinations by the next morning. 

Country journeys were mostly emergency cases, occurring 
at unforeseen dates and demanding the immediate abandon- 
ment of pre-arranged plans, together with re-arrangement of 
appointments by tactful telephone and telegraphic messages 
on the part of one’s secretary. A special travelling suit-case 
was always kept packed in readiness, so that one could dash off 
on the shortest notice, prepared to stay the night in some 
distant town or village, or perhaps even in a railway sleeping- 
carriage. 

To accomplish this programme with efficiency and en- 
thusiasm requires the possession of good health together with 
a well-organized secretarial and household staff. 

I should be worse than ungrateful if I omitted to express my 
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indebtedness to two specially valuable private secretaries, 
who have worked with me with efficiency, loyalty, and 
enthusiasm. One of these was Miss Clare Dempster, a bright, 
witty, and cultured lady, who worked with me in Harley Street 
for seven years until she was deservedly promoted to a more 
important post on the staff of the Lord Chamberlain. The other 
was Miss Kathleen Hughes Dance, whose efficiency, tact, and 
imperturbable good temper were a great asset to me for some 
nine years before she married and migrated to Hong Kong. 


To whatever branch of the profession he belongs, a doctor’s 
life has its ups and downs, the former being more readily dis- 
closed to the public. The best physician is the one who makes 
the fewest mistakes and who strives never to make the same 
mistake twice. An occasional successful result cheers and 
encourages him, compensating to some extent for the unsuccess- 
ful cases, on which he has expended equal care and anxiety. 
Throughout his career the wise man continues to learn from 
his fellow-men and colleagues, both senior and junior to him- 
self, and most of all from the patients whom he sees from day 
today. He never hesitates to amend his diagnosis or treatment 
when fresh light is thrown on a case. The day when a doctor 
stops learning should be the day of his retirement from practice. 
According to this standard, some men are already ripe for 
retiral on the date of their graduation. Professional rivalry 
between colleagues may at times have an unhappy tinge, but 
this can usually be mitigated if both parties bear in mind that 
each is doing his best for the benefit of the patient. Many an 
initial antagonism, when approached from this angle, develops 
unexpectedly into a new friendship. 

I have also had my share of setbacks and disappointments, 
nearly all of which, alas, have been the penalty of my own 
faults. To realize and repent is not enough, unless one learns to 
profit by one’s mistakes and to utilize them as warnings for 
future avoidance. I have refrained from recounting these 
faults and failings, knowing that they are familiar both to my 
kindly friends and also to others less indulgent. 

The daily life of a physician comprises hospital and 
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private work, both closely packed with interest. The hospital 
visit includes a welcome from one’s house-physician with his 
satellite clinical clerks. Then comes a procession through the 
wards whose beds are peopled by patients, each of whom has had 
his or her history and symptoms studied and recorded by the 
student allotted to the case. The patient is re-examined by 
the physician, in conjunction with the students, and with the 
aid of swift, silent, capable nurses. The diagnosis, prospects, 
and treatment of each patient are carefully discussed, often 
calling in other colleagues in consultation ; all too soon, the 
afternoon comes to an end. 

The absorbing interests of hospital and private practice 
prevent a physician’s daily life from ever becoming a mere 
routine. Each day brings fresh problems and sometimes fresh 
anxieties. To the study of the bodies of sick patients is added 
the study, equally important, of their individual personalities 
and those of one’s colleagues and disciples. Every patient, 
whatever his social status (as the psalmist says, ‘ from the prince 
on the throne, to the beggar on the dunghill ’) claims the same 
help, interest, and sympathy. 

Gratitude from patients is a rare and tender flower. It 
springs up in unexpected places and is often absurdly dis- 
proportionate to the services that have been rendered. Much 
depends on the antecedent state of fear from which the sufferer 
has been relieved. A touching expression of gratitude was 
received from a Scottish patient who had come to Westminster 
for investigation : 


‘Dear Sir, 


You see so many people, perhaps it has escaped your 
memory that you had under your hand at Westminster 
Hospital an old man on Tuesday afternoon, June 12th last, 
for something the matter with his eyes, when you tappit 
his knees and kittled the soles of his feet, etc. etc., and 
encouraged him by saying he would get better. I took my 
doses with great regularity, as I was anxious to go to Scotland 
once more. I write this to give you my warmest thanks for 
your kind attention, and am happy to say that my sight is 
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again normal from the time I saw ‘ Auld Reekie ’ three weeks 
ago till now. I am still in Scot’d but will report myself at 
Westminster when I return to London. 


I am, dear Sir, 
Yours obediently, 


James MILLER. 
A famous Dr. tended me 
Wi’ unco skill and kindly care. 
As if he was tae get a fee 
Frae some grand generous millionaire. 


But thanks was a’ I had tae gie, 

Yet in my thanks my heart was there. 
For what he kindly did for me 

In thanks I’ll be the millionaire.’ 


One of the most difficult but essential accomplishments for 
the physician to acquire is that of rapid concentration. Most 
of one’s cases are complicated. Many of them have already 
passed through the consulting-rooms of other physicians, and 
will perhaps collect additional opinions later on. But each 
patient, during his interview by the doctor, should gain the 
impression that himself and his illness constitute the only 
problem in the world that really matters, and that the 
physician’s entire brain-power and the accumulated experience 
of his whole career are being focused on his individual troubles. 
And this impression should be true. But, the moment the door 
shuts on one patient and the next one enters, the new patient 
must receive in turn the same impression of personal concen- 
tration, which should be equally sincere. It is unfair to the 
patient for the physician to be still thinking about John Smith 
when his successor William Jones sits before him. Rapidity of 
concentration is a faculty which increases with practice. 

Another useful maxim, for medical men and others, is never to 
waste time in worrying unduly about the past, or what one might 
. have done in any particular case if more information had been 
available. No man can do more than his best at the time. If 
he invariably does this, he has done his duty. It is just as futile 
to keep on brooding about the past, save as a guidance for the 
future, as it would be to study last year’s stock-exchange 
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quotations and think of the profitable speculations that have 
been missed. 

Many of the foregoing points are banal and common- 
place, but they make for efficiency and success, as I have 
always tried to impress on my pupils. 

I would here recall a few additional medical platitudes 
familiar to every professional colleague, but not always realized 
by the lay public. Just as only about one-eighth of a floating 
iceberg is visible above the surface of the ocean, and one can only 
guess at the outlines of the submerged seven-eighths, so also, 
in coming to a judgment of a patient’s condition the physician 
has to go beneath the surface, by scrupulous examination of the 
symptoms and physical signs and also by careful inquiry into 
forgotten or disregarded points in the patient’s past history. 
This is not inquisitiveness. Submerged facts often yield impor- 
tant clues. A patient’s social position should never prevent 
us from inquiries on essential points. For example, I remember 
an important church dignitary who was brought to me with 
symptoms of paralysis of one side of the palate. I asked his 
medical adviser whether there was any possibility of old 
syphilitic infection. He said : ‘‘ I would never dream of asking 
him such a question.”” Accordingly I made the inquiry myself ; 
to which His Lordship replied : “‘ Oh yes, I remember having 
some complaint of that sort when I was an undergraduate.” 
This information at once placed us on the road to cure. 

Nothing is more offensive than occasionally to see a poor 
hospital patient being subjected to rudeness at the hands of 
some official. Poverty should be a reason not for humiliation 
but for additional courtesy. The humblest patient deserves, 
and usually receives, at the hands of the best physician, the 
same care as the richest client. 

On one occasion the member of a royal European house 
was confided to my care in London. After a formal consetl de 
famille, it was decided to subject him to a complex treatment 
which included the repeated injection of remedies into a 
cavity at the base of the brain, known as the ctsterna magna, 
a procedure which demands a certain delicacy of manipulation 
and which, if clumsily performed, might be highly dangerous. 
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In this case two Continental physicians came across to England 
to supervise the first of these injections. Before we started, 
they carefully explained to me that they took no personal 
responsibility whatever for the operation on their illustrious 
patient. I assured them that he would receive just the same 
care as if he were one of my hospital cases. The injection went 
without a hitch. On its completion, the two visiting colleagues 
shook each other warmly by the hand and announced that they 
were now ready to sign the bulletin, which they did. I am 
glad to say that the royal patient in due course made a com- 
plete recovery. I still possess a charming souvenir presented 
by him to me under happier circumstances. One day when I 
was visiting him he told his equerry to bring in a case, containing 
a diamond tie-pin, adorned with his monogram and royal crown. 
After standing to attention himself, and making me a formal 
little speech of gratitude, he plunged the pin into his fore- 
arm, so as to draw blood, and then thrust it into my tie, accom- 
panying it by a kiss on both cheeks. He remained a warm friend 
ever afterwards. Picturesquely striding through the streets of 
London, like a medieval crusader, he used to burst into my 
house and always insisted, under the very eyes of my prim 
parlour-maid, on embracing me. Alas, he died prematurely, 
and unnecessarily, during a big-game expedition in central 
Africa, from smallpox, of all diseases. The whole of his 
entourage and staff, who were carefully vaccinated, escaped ; 
but his blue blood scorned so plebeian a risk ; he declined to 
be inoculated and was the only fatal casualty of the party. 
No medical man mindful of his Hippocratic oath betrays a 
professional confidence, however cleverly outsiders may try to 
lure him. A patient’s illness is his own property. Professional 
discretion must be preserved between employer and employee, 
between one inquisitive patient and another, and even in closer 
relationships. Sometimes I have been consulted independently 
by husband and wife, neither of whom wished the other to 
know. On another occasion the business partner of a patient 
came to ask for particulars of the sick man’s health and 
prospects, which, he said, were of importance for the future of 
the firm. I asked him whether the patient had authorized 
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him to discuss the matter with me. He replied: ‘“‘ No, but I 
am sure he would not have the slightest objection to your 


telling me all about him.” .. . “‘ Well then,” I said, “just 
get him to write me a note to that effect.” . . . No letter was 
forthcoming. 


A medical man must learn to be an unhurried listener, 
drinking in patiently the dullest, long-winded details and 
tactfully striving to guide the patient’s story into relevant 
channels. He must never display surprise, horror, or amuse- 
ment, no matter how startling be the disclosures of the patient, 
who comes for professional help, not for the physician to be 
horrified or to weep on his neck. - 

Another problem in anxious cases is how much of one’s 
anxiety should be disclosed to the sick man. Of course it is 
always a duty to state ‘ the truth, and nothing but the truth.’ 
But whether it is right to tell ‘ the whole truth’ is a different 
problem, especially if it contains ominous news. In most 
cases the physician should try to be an optimist. Encourage- 
ment is usually for the patient’s benefit, for in a critical case 
courage may reinforce physical strength and turn the scale 
in favour of recovery. Even in unhopeful cases, instead of 
informing a sick man that his illness is incurable, it is sometimes 
better to tell him euphemistically that he must not expect to 
get entirely rid of his symptoms. Human fallibility is such that 
the physician may be wrong after all, and the patient may take 
an unexpected turn for the better. One of my grandfathers 
at the age of twenty-four was told that his heart was so diseased 
that he had only two or three years to live : he died at the age 
of eighty-four. But when it is only too evident that a patient 
is doomed and that the end is near, it seems to me that some 
responsible relative or friend should be informed of the truth, 
in order that the necessary dispositions may be taken to put the 
patient’s affairs in order. 

The physician is occasionally encouraged by rescuing a 
patient from illness or impending death. Such happy events 
should not inflate his self-esteem, for, after all, recovery is only 
the response of nature to human treatment. All too often, 
however, the implacable march of disease defies his efforts and 
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he can do no more than retard its progress and alleviate his 
patient’s sufferings. 

In cases in which a hopeless verdict has to be given to the 
patient himself, I have often been impressed by the courage 
and stoicism with which the great unknown is faced. One dear 
old man, a commercial traveller, when I told him that we 
could not hope to cure his illness, remarked quietly : “ Ah well, 
it will be a far journey, and no return ticket for me.” 

It has been suggested that there may perhaps be some 
hidden physical instinct in a patient’s tissues, warning him 
of the dread truth; for death, after all, is as natural a 
phenomenon as birth. But this foreboding, if indeed it exists, 
is not infallible. The father of a large family, a patient of 
mine, felt himself about to die. He sent for his children and 
draped them around his bedside, to bid them all a last fare- 
well. At this stage I was sent for, to join the anxious party. 
I examined the old gentleman and it seemed to me that he had 
quite a good prospect of turning the corner. I therefore advised 
against premature farewell speeches. Fortunately, within a 
few days he recovered, and I had the pleasure of enjoying his 
kindly hospitality for many years after. 

Some patients, on the other hand, realize only too well that 
their days are numbered. The following touching poem, 
hitherto unpublished, was written, a week before her death, 
by a splendidly courageous woman, suffering agonizing pains 
and longing for a speedy release : 


‘I DREAMED’ 


Last night upon my bed of pain 
Last night I dreamed a dream. 
A sable bark with sable sails 
Was gliding down the stream. 


There stood a Presence by my side, 
All wrapped and veiled in black ; 

I heard it speak, “‘ We near the port, 
Shall we go on, or back ? ”’ 


I felt no fear. I made reply : 

‘** Who are you? And what land 
Of mystery will welcome us ? ”’ 

It slowly raised a hand, 
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And drew aside the sable veil 
And smiled with fleshless lip. 
And then I saw that it was Death, 

The Captain of that ship. 


‘* Some sail thus far, and then they bid 
Me turn again,” he said. 

I looked and saw. Far in the East 
The sky was tinged with red. 


Another day of pain was born 
The night was overpast. 

** Sail on. Sail on, O Captain Death. 
And let me live at last!” 


My views on medical problems, addressed to colleagues, 
critics, and disciples, have been published from time to time 
in various books and scientific magazines. To include them in 
a book like this would be both inappropriate and tedious. 
For the benefit of lay readers, however, I may mention that 
some diseases, like the tides of the sea, ebb and flow in their 
frequency and severity, so that what in one generation is a 
common malady may become a rarity in the next. 

For example, the influenza epidemics of present times were 
practically unknown in pre-Victorian days. On the other hand, 
gout, which is now infrequent, was so common in England (not 
in Scotland) a hundred years ago that almost every cartoon of 
a sick man displayed him as an irascible sufferer with one 
gouty foot swathed in poultices, resting on a special foot-rest, 
apparently part of a household’s normal equipment. When I 
was an undergraduate, cases of locomotor ataxia or tabes 
dorsalis, a syphilitic disease of the spinal cord, were so common 
that in a busy out-patient clinic hardly a day passed without one 
or more of these men lurching into the room. General paralysis 
of the insane, another dangerous syphilitic disease, usually fatal 
within a couple of years, was one of the commonest maladies met 
with by neurologists and psychiatrists. It is now so much less 
frequent that one of the busiest psychiatrists in London told 
me that he had recently gone for more than a year without 
coming across a single case in his private practice. Incident- 
ally, it is comforting to know that this disease, if recognized 
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in its earlier stages, when the brain-cells are only poisoned 
but not yet destroyed, formerly a hopeless malady, can now 
be arrested and sometimes cured. 

Doubtless, modern advances in therapeutics are largely 
responsible for the diminished frequency of infective diseases 
such as syphilis, diphtheria, and smallpox. But this does not 
explain the appearance and disappearance of certain other 
wide-spread epidemics. Shortly after the Great War lethargic 
encephalitis, so-called ‘sleepy sickness,’ made its first appear- 
ance and raged in all the countries of Europe. For several 
years, until the disease unaccountably faded out, it was often 
fatal and was also responsible for many serious physical and 
mental disabilities. Occasionally in adolescents it induced 
profound mental changes of a peculiar sort, transforming 
previously normal lads into crafty and incorrigible criminals 
of the ‘ apache’ type. So much so, that in the police-courts 
the history of a previous attack of lethargic encephalitis was an 
adequate defence in many young delinquents. Special post- 
encephalitic colonies and institutions were accordingly estab- 
lished by the British government for the care of such patients. 

In my younger days ‘ green sickness,’ technically called 
chlorosis, a form of anemia in young women who developed a 
greenish pallor, was a common disease, known to every medical 
man since the days of Hippocrates and specially described by 
the great Sydenham in 1681. This has long since vanished, 
concurrently with the disappearance of wasp-waists achieved 
by the tight-lacing of Victorian corsets. 

Epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis, or ‘spotted fever,’ a 
dangerous and often fatal malady, was comparatively in- 
frequent in England until during the War a specially virulent 
epidemic was imported in a transport of Canadian troops. 
For a time it raged with devastating severity, in civilians as 
well as amongst the troops. Ultimately it was brought under 
control and now only occurs amongst us sporadically, 1.e. in 
isolated cases, usually traceable to infection by someone who 
is a carrier of its characteristic microbe. 

Infantile paralysis is another acute infection of the nerve- 
cells of the spinal cord and brain-stem which had long occurred 
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in sporadic fashion ; in recent years, however, it has often 
become epidemic, notably in schools, both in England and in 
the United States. 

Many other examples of diseases which appear and disappear 
might be quoted, and it is safe to foretell that future generations 
will develop new diseases of their own. But I must bear in mind 
that this is not a medical treatise. Any readers who happen to 
be interested in these matters will find them fully discussed in 
medical text-books. 


One day in 1923 I happened to notice in a Sunday news- 
paper the advertisement of a lighthouse for sale. This intrigued 
us, and accordingly we drove down to Beachy Head that very 
day to see it. We promptly decided that it was just the place 
for a week-end abode for tired Londoners. I bought it 
immediately, somewhat against the judgment of my cautious 
Scottish legal adviser, who demurred at signing the contract 
without scrutinizing the title-deeds, which at first were not 
forthcoming, although I was prepared to pay the price de- 
manded. Only after completion of the bargain did it transpire 
from the documents that the vendor was selling at a profit of 
no less than 500 percent. But subsequent experience convinced 
us that it was well worth it. As the years went on, the lighthouse 
dwelling has been progressively improved until its standard of 
comfort is now equal to that of any house which we have 
inhabited in London or elsewhere. 

Belle Toute Lighthouse is a solid square little granite building 
with a glass-domed circular lantern-tower of copper, fifty feet 
high, partially surrounded by a dwelling-house. It is planted 
on top of a tall three hundred-foot chalk cliff, the seventh of 
the well-known ‘Seven Sisters.’ Its tower is distant about 
thirty yards from the edge. 

Soon after taking possession we read a warning article in the 
local press, stating that owing to coast erosion, grave fears were 
entertained for the safety of the lighthouse. We decided to 
secure expert advice. A professor of geology came down from 
London and, after examining the position, informed us that 
coast erosion was undoubtedly going on at a steady rate, and 
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that at the end of six hundred years our tower would find itself 
at the very edge of the cliff. This calmed our apprehensions 
and relieved our insomnia. We still have about five hundred 
and eighty years to run. 

This lighthouse has replaced an ancient cave-light in the 
face of the cliff below, called ‘ Parson Darby’s Hole,’ excavated 
during the seventeenth century by the labour of a local vicar. 
This cave, just above high-water mark, was fitted with lamps, 
ropes, and emergency tackle for the rescue of mariners 
approaching the dangerous reefs with their treacherous 
currents. After two centuries the cave can still be explored, 
immediately below the lighthouse point. Unkind critics have 
hinted that the cave light may have been used at times not to 
warn ships off, but to lure them on, so as to miss the landing at 
Birling Gap, a mile away, a favourite smuggling village, many 
of whose cottages are built from the timbers of wrecked 
ships. 

In 1747 a great Spanish man-of-war of sixty guns, the 
Nuestra Seftora de los Remedios, more commonly known as the 
Nympha, was wrecked here and afforded rich booty to the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, from Eastbourne to 
Cuckmere Haven, in collaboration with wreckers and plunder- 
ing parties from the county town of Lewes, fifteen miles off. A 
contemporary engraving of this great wreck shows her stranded 
on the reef, close to Parson Darby’s Hole, and surrounded by 
crowds of looters busily dragging off bales, treasure-chests, 
barrels of brandy, metal ingots, etc. ; several of her smaller 
guns are depicted strewn on the beach. Some of these ships’ 
guns have been mounted in the gardens of Birling Manor, where 
they may be seen to this day. One larger gun lay for nearly 
two centuries far out on the rocks, uncovered every five or six 
years at low tide. This gun was ultimately retrieved by myself 
and dragged up to the lighthouse, where, still loaded with its 
cannon-ball, it points out to sea. 

Repeated petitions were presented to the government, 
from 1691 onwards, praying for the erection of a lighthouse 
at this dangerous spot, but it was not until 1829 that the Belle 
Toute lighthouse was erected by the authorities of Trinity 
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House, to the designs of their architect and engineer, Thomas 
Stevenson, father of R. L. Stevenson the Scottish novelist. 

The lighthouse site lies within a huge prehistoric earthwork, 
running all round the Belle Toute hill, the two ends of this 
massive trench reaching to the edge of the cliff a mile apart. 
Within this earthwork, not far from the lighthouse, is an ancient 
tumulus, the undisturbed burial-mound of some long-forgotten 
hero, whilst farther west, still within the neolithic trench, are 
the rectangular remains of a Roman military camp, a com- 
paratively modern affair, less than two thousand years old, 
easily distinguished from the more ancient ramparts which 
enclose it. 

For three-quarters of a century the Belle Toute lighthouse 
flung its beams over the sea, being in its day the latest thing of 
its kind, throwing a light visible twenty-three miles out. But 
one defect marred its usefulness. The brow of the hill was 
sometimes capped by sea fogs and at such times the light could 
not penetrate down to the reefs below. Accordingly in 1900 it 
was abandoned and replaced by a new lighthouse, built on the 
reef at sea-level, whose beams carry along the surface of the 
water more efficiently than did the high cliff light. The old 
lighthouse was then sold. For a time it stood empty and 
almost derelict, its lonely position rendering it unattractive to 
the ordinary citizen. Although prior to our day a previous 
owner had partially modernized it by a few sanitary installa- 
tions, it stood grimly alone, out on the downs, at the top of 
a steep hill, approachable on foot with difficulty over a 
slippery turf. Fortunately it had a fairly good water supply, 
collected by surface-tanks beneath the courtyard. Our first 
care was to build a good motor road, then to install in one 
of the chalk caves within our boundary an electric plant to 
replace the old outfit of lamps and candles. A second cave was 
used as a garage. As time went on, other improvements were 
added, including terraced lawns and finally an artesian well, 
sunk 260 feet through the thickness of the cliff. The site for 
this boring was determined for us by two separate water- 
diviners or ‘ dowsers,’ each of whom selected the same spot. 
Finally an additional story was built on to the house, giving us 
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many other useful amenities. Coal fires and chimneys have 
been entirely eliminated and all lighting, heating, and cooking 
are now electrically provided. 

In 1935 King George V and Queen Mary did us the honour 
of spending an afternoon at the lighthouse, during a time when 
His Majesty was convalescing in Eastbourne. They were 
delightful visitors, easy to entertain. My wife conducted 
Queen Mary all over the house, displaying our modest family 
treasures. Meanwhile King George entrusted himself to me 
as a separate guide and took a keen sailor’s interest in the 
various gadgets which had been fitted up. When we came to 
the foot of the narrow spiral staircase leading up to the Jantern- 
tower, Queen Mary was already aloft in the glass dome, 
enjoying the view. She called down to him: ‘“‘ George, 
don’t come up here. It’s far too steep for you.’’ To this 
His Majesty replied : ‘‘ Dammit, I’m coming.”’ And he did. 
Later he settled down in our sitting-room in an easy chair and 
thoroughly enjoyed himself, listening and laughing at funny 
stories. 

My personal contacts with King Edward VIII as Prince of 
Wales were two in number. The first was when conducting 
him around hospital on a visit of inspection ; the second, 
more intimately, was at a private dinner-party given by my 
friend Mr. Howard Ferguson, the High Commissioner for 
Canada, at which the Prince promptly recognized me and 
recalled our former meeting. On both occasions he showed 
that affability and personal cordiality which made him so 
widely popular and which, together with his many accomplish- 
ments and his fine record of public service throughout the 
Empire and beyond, might have made him one of the greatest 
of the kings of England. The domestic incidents in which he 
became involved, culminating in his abdication in the end 
of 1936, after reigning less than a year, caused distress and 
dismay throughout England and the Dominions. Yet the 
monarchy never tottered. On the contrary, loyalty and 
affection were deepened, especially for the Queen Mother, 
whose bravery and regal dignity were conspicuous throughout 
the crisis; whilst our present King, George VI, with his 
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Queen, Elizabeth, by their unwearying devotion to duty and 
their lofty personal standards, have gained the respect and 
increasing affection of their subjects and have steadily con- 
solidated the influence of the Crown in the constitutional 
monarchy under which we are proud to live. 

One of the most outstanding literary personalities in England, 
whom I met shortly after his marriage and came to know, 
was Thomas Hardy, with his quiet little wife. We used to 
meet at Edmund Gosse’s intimate dinner-parties in Hanover 
Terrace. From Hardy’s reserved and gentle manner it was 
difficult at first to realize that this indeed was the man from 
whose brain, two generations previously, had sprung Tess of 
the Durbervilles and Jude the Obscure. When he died in 1928 at 
the ripe old age of eighty-eight he was justly acclaimed as 
the last of the great Victorians. 

Another literary giant I knew was Sir James Barrie, the 
novelist and playwright. I first met him at a Scottish dinner 
in Fleet Street, where he was the guest of honour and I had 
the privilege of being in the chair. Barrie was a shy, ‘ pawky,’ 
reserved little man with a curiously strident voice. It was 
sometimes difficult to lure him from his silence. Yet when 
once he thawed, no one could be more genial. I remember 
one evening when he was dining at our house, he offered to 
do his only parlour trick. This consisted in laying on a penny 
a postage stamp, wet side upmost, and throwing it up, so 
as to leave the stamp sticking to the ceiling. This, Barrie said, 
he could guarantee to do without missing, so long as the height 
was not more than sixteen feet. On our dining-room ceiling 
the Barrie stamp stuck for years, and when the house came 
to be sold I did not fail to point it out as an additional fixture 
of historic value. 

One of the most valued of my friends is Lord Hewart of 
Bury. It would be a presumption for me to attempt to recount 
the incidents of his career, or of his many academic distinctions, 
how, as Sir Gordon Hewart, after brilliant success first at the 
Bar and later in parliament as attorney-general, he was 
raised to the highest judicial post in England, that of Lord 
Chief Justice, which he has held for nearly twenty years. 
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In public, unsurpassed as an orator and stimulating as a 
writer, in private, genial, hospitable, and humorous, his 
personal friendship has been a valued privilege. On formal 
occasions I have appeared before him in court, in the witness- 
box (not the dock), conscious of his keen judicial eye. I have 
also happy memories of many a friendly chat in his official 
room, opening off the judges’ grim corridor in the High Court, 
also of other happy interludes during his occasional holiday 
visits to us at the lighthouse. 


The years from 1920 to 1937 were the busiest of my pro- 
fessional career, and our lighthouse week-ends were a godsend. 
A new circle of kindly and hospitable friends soon gathered 
round us in the Sussex country-side, so that gradually we found 
ourselves equally at home in London and at Beachy Head. 

Holiday journeys abroad during summer vacations helped 
to broaden one’s mental horizon and to attain and maintain 
contact with many new and eminent colleagues and friends. 
Life remained full and interesting. Fortunately I was blessed 
with ideal home surroundings and habitual good health, 
despite several surgical adventures, including an acute mastoid 
infection, an exploratory laparotomy (with negative findings), 
and an inhalation-pneumonia with antral complications. 
All of these I have survived, thanks to the skill and kindness 
of my colleagues and friends. 

By 1931 pressure of work had become so strenuous that I 
found it impossible to carry on both hospital and private work 
with the efficiency which they demanded. One or other had 
to be cut down. After consideration, I decided to relinquish 
my appointment as physician to Westminster Hospital, a 
post which I had held for thirty-three years. Although not 
due to retire under our age-limit for another four years, I 
felt it right to make room for younger men and thus to accelerate 
promotion. 

From time to time I have been implicated in discussions 
on matters of public medico-social interest, such as the co- 
education of men and women medical students, euthanasia, 
eugenics, noise-abatement, cremation, etc. 
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During the later years of the War many male students were 
conscripted for military service; universities and medical 
schools all over the country were depleted, and the supply 
of young graduates dwindled away. A few medical students 
were accordingly extracted from the trenches and sent back 
to complete their studies. Meanwhile, women students came 
forward in such numbers that their own teaching hospitals 
became overcrowded. Room was found for the overflow in 
some of the London hospitals hitherto reserved for men. For 
several years mixed classes of men and women were carried 
on, and there was a temporary boom in women doctors. 

But with the return of normal civilian conditions, male 
students reappeared at their old medical schools and women 
students were no longer encouraged for co-educational train- 
ing. It also became increasingly difficult for women doctors, 
in competition with men, to establish themselves in positions 
commensurate with their abilities, whether in private practice 
or in public posts. This was not due to any academic educa- 
tional deficiency, for, in fact, women students gained a large 
proportion of the competitive prizes. As a matter of experience, 
however, we teachers observed that, whereas 100 per cent 
of the men students who succeed in qualifying remain for 
life in the medical profession, some 50 per cent of the women 
leave the profession of medicine within a few years after 
graduation, to take up the superior calling of matrimony, 
usually a whole-time job. Moreover, with a few notable 
exceptions, it is usually the ablest and best qualified women 
(likewise the most attractive) who secure husbands, leaving 
the residue to compete as best they can with the 100 per cent 
of men who stick to their profession for life. It is therefore 
uneconomic for medical teachers to train a mixed class to a 
high pitch of efficiency knowing that many of the women 
students, often the most brilliant, are unlikely to persevere 
with their medical career. There are other drawbacks, such 
as the athletic hospital activities unsuitable for women, also 
the distractions of continuous association during working 
hours of attractive young men with attractive young women 
in class-rooms, laboratories, and wards. The discussion of 
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certain technical medical subjects, such as obstetrics, gynzxc- 
ology, and venereal diseases, before a mixed audience, has 
not, as a matter of fact, proved a real difficulty. 

In any case, after the War the majority of London teaching 
hospitals, one after another, closed their doors once more to 
new women students, who had again to content themselves 
with training at hospitals devoted exclusively to the teaching 
of women. This was not from any attempt to exclude women 
from the medical profession or to restrict their mght and 
proper facilities for study, but because it was in the interests 
of women and men alike that they should be separately trained. 

I was the spokesman of the London medical teachers who 
suggested that, if there was a sufficient demand, fresh hospitals 
should be opened for the training of women students, rather 
than continue with the co-education plan, which had been a War 
emergency. We refused to consider the problem as anything 
in the nature of a sex war, aS some emotional ladies tried to 
make out. 

Personally I disagree emphatically with some of my distin- 
guished colleagues who assert, chiefly when addressing 
audiences of ladies, that there is no difference between a man 
and a woman doctor. Intellectually, women may be the 
equals, and sometimes the superiors, of men, but in most 
of the occupations and professions of modern life they are so 
different, both physically and temperamentally, that the two 
sexes can never be rivals. It seems wiser, in the interests of 
both sexes, and in order to make the best of each, that the 
training of a woman doctor should be different from a man’s, 
though not inferior in quality. To put it in a sentence, I believe 
in the education but not the co-education of women doctors. 


Another controversial subject with which I have become 
associated is that of the legalization of voluntary euthanasia, 
under careful safeguards, to prevent possible abuses, such as 
the activities of eager or unscrupulous relatives or friends of 
the dying patient. 

My personal interest was first aroused many years ago when 
called to the bedside of a charming and cultured woman, 
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adored by her husband and children, who was suffering from 
multiple secondary cancerous deposits following the removal 
of a breast cancer some years previously. With heroic courage 
this brave lady suffered inveterate, atrocious pains, controlled 
only partially by stupefying and ever-increasing doses of 
analgesic and opiate drugs. I was an intimate friend of her 
family and herself, and the god-father of one of her grand- 
children. One day she sent for me and said: “‘ Listen to me, 
Purves. You are my true friend. I want you to do me a great 
service. Give me something that will make me sleep, so that 
I shall not wake again.” I answered : “ My very dear friend. 
You know how devoted I am, to yourself and those who love 
you, and that I would willingly do anything to help you. I 
cannot promise anything. Good-bye, bless you.” 

I will not say what action I took ; but next day the sufferer 
failed to wake. Had I been placed in the dock and charged 
with the killing of that dear friend I might, perhaps, under 
present legal conditions, have been convicted and condemned. 
But my conscience would have acquitted me, and so also, I 
feel sure, would many of my fellow-citizens. 

Cases like the foregoing occur in the experience of many a 
doctor, who at present has to assume a heavy personal responsi- 
bility, which could be lightened or removed from his shoulders 
by the safeguard of consultation with experienced colleagues 
specially appointed for the purpose. 

Euthanasia already exists. I can say quite frankly that 
it is within my personal knowledge that many medical 
colleagues throughout the country have already, when the 
occasion arose, had the courage unobtrusively to act com- 
passionately in accordance with their conscience, and have 
deliberately shortened the process of painful dying, in dis- 
obedience to the law as it stands at present. 

There is now a Society for the Legalization of Voluntary 
Euthanasia. This is a benevolent and educational.society. Its 
committee, now headed by Lord Ponsonby, includes pioneers 
in many fields of activity, comprising members of both houses 
of parliament, eugenists, biologists, scientific research workers, 
physicians, surgeons, philosophers, authors, clergymen of the 
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Church of England and other religious bodies, together with 
a steadily increasing number of thinking men and women. 
The object of the society is to secure legal authority, under 
careful supervision and with scrupulous safeguards against 
possible abuse, for the voluntary and painless termination of 
life in persons who find themselves incurably afflicted by a 
malady accompanied by prolonged and agonizing pain. 

Well-meaning opponents of our crusade base their objections 
mainly on emotional or religious sentiments. Amongst them 
we recognize and take for granted many devout Roman 
Catholics, whose sincerity we respect, although perhaps we 
may not share their creed. These good people are forbidden 
by their spiritual teachers to accept or assist in voluntary 
and merciful euthanasia, or to shorten any human life, whose 
allotted span has been pre-ordained by Divine providence. 
In their view, additional physical agony helps to ennoble 
and purify the soul. Such people are outside the scope of our 
crusade. So also are the so-called ‘ Christian Scientists’ and 
other freak religionists who deny the existence of bodily disease 
or pain, which they calmly dismiss as ‘ error.’ I have known 
such people being allowed to die as the result of painful diseases 
which in their earlier stages might readily have been cured. 
They also are outside the reach of voluntary euthanasia. 

At present, not to carry out euthanasia in a suffering dog is a 
criminal offence, for which the citizen is rightly punished ; 
whereas a doctor who has the courage to administer merciful, 
voluntary euthanasia to a human being is liable to be con- 
demned for murder or manslaughter, or as an accomplice of 
criminal suicide. In a public debate on this subject my 
opponent indignantly protested: ‘‘I am not a dog. And I 
refuse to be treated like a dog.’? Agreed. Why then treat a 
human being worse than a dog? 

When our Bill was introduced into the House of Lords in 
1936, and rejected, some ingenious minds sat on the fence, 
giving half-hearted support to the practice of voluntary 
euthanasia but not to its legalization. Others argued that, 
while it is legal and justifiable for a merciful doctor to shorten 
the process of painful dying, even if this involves shortening 
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of life, it is somehow wrong to accelerate death for the purpose 
of relieving intolerable and agonizing pain. 

Some people charge us with murder. I myself have received 
abusive letters to this effect. But murder is the killing of a 
fellow-citizen with malicious intent ; whereas euthanasia is 
an act of mercy to a dying sufferer who asks for it. 

Certain legal difficulties have been pointed out, none of 
which are insuperable. As the law now stands, euthanasia 
is a legal crime, classed either as homicide or as suicide. This 
we frankly admit. But we claim that it is a justifiable homicide 
or suicide. Murder and criminal manslaughter are rightly 
punished by the State. Yet the State recognizes several 
varieties of justifiable homicide, e.g. killing in self-defence, 
when protecting our own lives or those of our fellow-citizens. 
In times of war, the State not only approves of homicide, but 
actually employs experts to devise and manufacture terrible 
engines for the wholesale destruction of human lives, under 
the most painful and savage conditions. Capital punishment 
is another variety of homicide, not only justified but actually 
imposed by the State. 

Other opponents, more reasonably, argue that no one can 
be sure that a disease is incurable and that a disease which 
to-day is hopeless may someday have a cure discovered for it. 
To this we reply that, while no human being is infallible, the 
proposed legislation will not be for incurable diseases, but for 
a dying patient in the incurable stage of any illness, and that 
this stage will be determined by careful consultation between 
kindly and experienced physicians. 

Next there is the question of suicide. Incidentally, we may 
remember that England is almost the only European country 
in which suicide, or attempted suicide, is still classed as a 
felony. Up till the last century the bodies of suicides were 
refused burial in consecrated ground and were subjected to 
other indignities, such as being buried at cross-roads with a 
stake driven through the corpse ; meanwhile, the dead man’s 
property was confiscated by the State; all these penalties 
being relics of the old ecclesiastical law. 

Nowadays suicides are no longer classed indiscriminately 
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as criminals. Suicide is sometimes unjustifiable, as in the case 
of a man who commits suicide in order to evade punishment 
for a crime. Then there are the common cases of insane 
suicide, among patients who are mentally unbalanced or 
depressed. Every melancholic patient is a potential suicide and 
must be carefully protected against insane self-destruction. No 
sensible citizen would approve of criminal or of insane suicide. 

Some suicides, however, are recognized as justifiable, and 
even heroic. Take, for example, the case of a man killed 
whilst leading a forlorn hope in the battlefield ; or dashing 
into a burning building to throw out dangerous explosives. 
Brave men and women have sacrificed themselves on land and 
sea to save their fellow-citizens. We all remember the gallant 
Captain Oates, who, during Scott’s historic antarctic expedi- 
tion, deliberately went out to certain death, not merely to end 
his own agonizing sufferings from frost-bite, but also, more 
urgently, to give his comrades a chance of survival. 

We claim that voluntary euthanasia, such as we propose, 
should be classed within the category of justifiable suicide 
and be legalized as such. A sufferer who knows that he is 
_ dying, and dying all too slowly, should be legally permitted 
to secure relief from his pain by death. Sometimes the dying 
man concerns himself not only with his own physical pain, 
but also with the anguish of those near and dear to him, who 
have to stand by and watch his agony. 

There is also the outlying possibility of mistaken diagnosis. 
It may be that the illness on account of which the patient 
begs for euthanasia is imaginary, or transient, or curable, 
or not dangerous to life. Our society has foreseen and considered 
this important point. We insist that scrupulous safeguards 
shall be provided, so that no individual doctor shall have the 
responsibility of deciding, or refusing, to comply with the 
patient’s wish. We demand that he shall call into consultation 
a medical colleague, or colleagues, of wide experience and wise 
judgment, to decide, on medical grounds, whether the patient 
shall continue to suffer his pain. If there is any reasonable 
doubt as to whether the patient is incurably ill, voluntary 
euthanasia would not be permitted. 
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There is also the notion that euthanasia would destroy the 
sacredness of human life, to which it may be replied that 
life is surely too sacred to be degraded by useless suffering. 

During a public debate I mentioned a specially harrowing 
case which, strictly speaking, cannot be classed within the 
category of voluntary euthanasia, a case in which a com- 
passionate doctor felt it his duty to administer euthanasia 
without consultation with medical colleagues. I quote from 
the letter of a distinguished surgeon : 


‘Six men were involved in a boiler explosion and brought 
into hospital, horribly scalded from head to foot. Two 
were already dead. On trying to undress the remaining 
four, the skin came away with their clothes and their exposed 
muscles were seen twitching over the whole surface of the 
body. How they breathed I do not know; their lips, 
nostrils, and tongues were so swollen that it seemed impos- 
sible. They were all unconscious. Each of them was given 
a huge injection of morphia—and we did not measure the 
quantity. One of them took four hours to die; the other 
three died within the hour.’ 


The audience was asked : ‘“‘ Was this a crime or an act of 
mercy ?”’ Some of them shouted “‘ Murder”’ ; others shouted 
‘“SMercy.”’ Yet some of those who voted it a crime would 
surely have found extenuating circumstances for this surgeon’s 
brave deed. 

A distinguished American authoress, Charlotte Gilman, 
who took her own life in 1935 rather than endure the intolerable 
pains of protracted cancer, wrote the following inspiring words : 


‘A last duty. Human life consists in mutual service. No 
grief, pain, misfortune, or broken heart is excuse for cutting 
off one’s life while any power of service remains. 

But when all usefulness is over, when one is assured of an 
unavoidable and imminent death, it is the simplest of human 
rights to choose a quick and easy death in place of a slow 
and horrible one. 

Public opinion is changing on this subject. The time is 
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approaching when we shall consider it abhorrent to our 
civilization to allow a human being to lie in prolonged 
agony which we should mercifully end in any other creature. 

Believing this choice to be of social service in promoting wiser 
views on this question, I have preferred chloroform to cancer.’ 


The theological dictum that intolerable pain and suffering 
were divinely ordained, for the elevation of the human soul, 
frankly does not appeal to me. 

On re-reading the foregoing paragraphs, I realize I have 
allowed myself to assume the attitude of a propagandist, for 
which I am sincerely unrepentant. 

An analogous but different problem has been raised by 
a group of philanthropists, philosophers, and eugenists who, 
whether agreeing or disagreeing with voluntary euthanasia as 
above described, concern themselves with euthanasia for 
human beings who are born hopelessly defective in mental 
activities, i.e. idiot children, whose brains, damaged beyond 
repair at or before birth, lack the power to develop. They 
have suggested that after a period, say, of five years’ careful 
observation, to exclude errors of diagnosis, when itis abundantly 
evident that there is no hope of mental betterment, no hope 
either of normal dying, that such unfortunate idiot and imbecile 
children should legally be granted dreamless and unend- 
ing sleep. Here again some say: “ But these creatures have 
immortal souls.” To this my friend Dr. Foster Kennedy, one of 
the most distinguished of American neurologists, has eloquently 
replied : ‘‘ With all respect and reverence, to release that 
soul from its misshapen body, which only defeats in this world 
the soul’s powers and gifts, is surely to exchange, on that soul’s 
behalf, bondage for freedom.” Is it not a merciful and com- 
passionate act, as well as a social and economic gain to the 
State, to relieve from living the young person or child who 
should never have lived at all? Here, also, scrupulous safe- 
guards must be provided, to prevent possible abuses. The 
American society suggests the appointment of a legally 
constituted board of experienced physicians and legal experts 
to study each case. Examination should be undertaken by 
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this committee on application by the guardians of the affected 
individual. The decision to grant euthanasia should be 
ratified twice, at four months intervals, before lethal action 
is taken. This programme, revolutionary though it sounds, 
merits consideration by thoughtful citizens. 


Another public movement in which I am interested is the 
activity of the Noise-Abatement League, of which Lord Horder 
is president, with myself as chairman of council. This league 
is for the suppression of needless noises, which fray our nerves 
and impair our health. It does not aim at perpetual silence, 
but at the curtailment of unnecessary and offensive noises. 
Already it has directed the attention of public bodies to various 
noise nuisances to which they had previously been singularly 
deaf. It achieves its best results by education of the public 
and by the encouragement of mutual courtesy and considera- 
tion. It is in no sense a disciplinary body, but a willing adviser 
in cases of noise nuisance. 

Many noises are inoffensive, melodious, and acutely agree- 
able. Even non-melodious noises are sometimes agreeable 
because of their social environment. To a proud mother the 
wail of her new-born child sounds perfectly angelic; to a 
hungry and thirsty man the noisy clang of the harshest dinner- 
gong gives a happy emotion, and still more the discordant 
pop of a champagne-cork ; the noise of the bagpipe rouses 
a Scot to enthusiasm, but may infuriate his English neighbour. 

But there are other noises which, whether from discordance 
or from sheer intensity, are essentially unpleasant. They may 
even be damaging to our health. Sick persons and con- 
valescents are more sensitive than ordinary citizens. Recovery 
from illness or fatigue is retarded by noise ; in fact, the absence 
or presence of noise in cases of critical illness may some- 
times turn the scale between life and death. And even 
ordinary healthy people are often rendered nervy and irritable 
by noises. These distract their attention and impair their 
efficiency for mental work. Such, for example, are the loud 
hooters and grating gears of automobiles, the open exhausts 
of motor-cycles and sports cars, the clattering of milk-cans, 
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the roar of low-flying aeroplanes, the pneumatic drills of 
road-menders, etc. There are also more personal annoyances 
such as the barking or yelping of our neighbour’s dog, 
the noise of our neighbour’s radio set entering through our 
windows, and so on. It is a curious psychological observation 
that nearly all offensive noises are produced by someone else. 

Already our Noise-Abatement League has inspired legisla- 
tion, with corresponding penal clauses, for the curtailment 
of motor-horn noises, so that in many towns it is now an 
offence to use a motor-horn or hooter during the night, a 
prohibition which might well be extended to daytime traffic 
as well. Thanks to the efforts of our league, it is now a penal 
offence to drive a motor-cycle which has a noisy open exhaust 
like a machine-gun ; more than that, it is also an offence for 
the vendor to sell such a machine. 

When we consider the numerous varieties of undesirable 
and harmful noises still remaining which can be mitigated 
or prevented, and which are damaging to public comfort 
and public health, the field of useful activity of the Noise- 
Abatement League is a wide one. 


The promotion of eugenics has also attracted my interest. 
It is curious to observe how keenly some people occupy them- 
selves with the selective breeding of horses, dogs, and cattle, 
whereas, even in many civilized countries, the human stock 
is left to reproduce itself haphazard. Besides encouraging 
healthier citizens to produce larger families of better quality, 
we should discourage the indiscriminate breeding of diseased 
and degenerate individuals, especially those who transmit 
hereditary physical and mental disabilities. In many cases 
sterilization should be facilitated. The money thus saved, 
which at present is spent uneconomically on the maintenance 
of useless, to the detriment of desirable children, could 
be employed for improving the health and comfort of 
normal individuals. Here again, as in the euthanasia cam- 
paign, our most obstinate opposition comes from certain 
devout people whose religious scruples prevent them from 
even considering such reform. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


A PHYSICIAN IN THE LAW COURTS> 


IN THIS CHAPTER I propose to recount some of the cases with 
which I have been professionally concerned in the law courts. 
Many other instances, of equal or greater interest, could have 
been included, but discretion prevents their discussion, not 
only because the stories might render the personages too easily 
identifiable, but they might also arouse unhappy memories 
amongst the protagonists themselves. Nearly all of these 
cases have already been recorded in the public press, so that 
I am betraying no professional confidence. 

With increasing experience as a physician and teacher, it 
has been my lot to be called to give evidence as an expert 
witness in many legal disputes, dealing with subjects such as 
the computation of damages following an accident, the 
testamentary capacity of an individual whose mental sound- 
ness is called in question, the claims of special skill on the 
part of quacks and unqualified practitioners, and so on. In 
due course I will mention personal examples of these various 
classes. Before doing so, however, I wish to state a few medico- 
legal maxims which have impressed themselves on my mind, 
and which may be useful to others who may be called as 
witnesses, whether members of the medical profession or not. 

First of all, a medical report should be set forth in the 
simplest language, avoiding obscure technical expressions. 
To a jury a broken collar-bone is more intelligible than a 
fractured clavicle, and a discharge of matter from the ear 
plainer than a purulent otorrhcea. 

Another maxim for the medical witness is to differentiate 
clearly between facts, which cannot be disputed, and opinions, 
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which can. Also when offering his own opinion, he should 
state the grounds on which it is based. It is unfortunately 
notorious that no difficulty is ever found in securing ‘ expert’ 
opinions diametrically conflicting with each other. When the 
experts on both sides are in agreement (which occurs oftener 
than the public realizes), the cases are less likely to be fought 
out in Court, except on the question of financial damages, 
which is not only a medical but also a legal problem, influenced 
by the medical opinions as to the probable duration of the 
disability. 

It often happens that a physician is approached by a firm 
of solicitors with the request to examine an individual and to 
‘give evidence on his behalf,’ or against him, as the case 
may be. A cautious physician never submits unconditionally 
to such instructions. The wise plan is to agree to examine 
the individual and to furnish a report, carefully refraining from 
forecasting the nature of that report. Sometimes the result of 
examination is to support and strengthen the client’s legal 
claim ; sometimes, on the other hand, the opinion proves 
contrary to his expectations, in which case that particular 
medical expert is not likely to be called as a witness, unless 
the other side gets wind of his opinion. The fact of being asked 
for an opinion sometimes tends to bias a medical witness in 
favour of the side that happens to call for his testimony. This 
is entirely wrong. Ifa witness appears as a partisan he may 
weaken the strength of an otherwise good case. 

A medical witness should carefully avoid appearing to usurp 
judicial functions. 


I remember on one occasion, giving evidence in the case 
of a mining accident, in which the plaintiff claimed to have 
sustained severe and permanent bodily injuries, I demon- 
strated to the Court, to the best of my ability, that the 
plaintiff was no longer suffering from any physical dis- 
ability. On cross-examination I was asked whether the 
man’s symptoms were genuine or not. I replied that I 
myself, although not having sustained any accident, could 
display to the Court all the alleged symptoms. The Judge 
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then asked me: “Do you say, then, that this man is 
shamming.”’ I was intelligent enough to reply: ‘“ That, 
my Lord, is for your Lordship to decide.”’ If I had replied : 
“Yes, I think he is shamming’”’ (which, in fact, was my 
opinion), I should have had the onus of proving it. It 
was enough to prove that the claimant was not suffering 
from the disability which he alleged. The judge’s decision 
coincided with my own. 


Another maxim in giving evidence is to avoid over-stating 
one’s case and not to be lured by an enthusiastic counsel into 
dangerous superlatives. The word ‘ very’ should be scrupu- 
lously avoided by a witness. It does not strengthen his testi- 
mony. To state that a man was very severely collapsed carries 
no more weight than to say he was severely collapsed, or even 
collapsed. 


On one occasion when giving evidence in a case of damages 
following an automobile accident, a bright young barrister 
said tome: “I suppose, Sir James, you have seen hundreds 
of these cases in the last few years ?’’ Foreseeing the arith- 
metical calculations into which a rash affirmative might lead 
me, I replied: ‘‘ I have seen a considerable number.’ The 
judge promptly remarked: “ This is evidently an experienced 
witness.”’ 


It is sometimes useful to keep up one’s sleeve some additional 
point omitted by counsel during examination-in-chief, and to 
reserve it for use during cross-examination, so that one may not 
have to whittle down one’s original testimony but rather to 
reinforce it. 

Another point is never to exceed one’s proper medical 
function when consulting with the patient or his solicitors. 
I am often asked what financial damages should be claimed as 
compensation for an injury. I always reply that I never express 
an opinion on that point. I am prepared to state my opinion as 
to the nature of the injury and the probable duration of dis- 
ability, partial or complete, but it is entirely outside the 
function of the medical expert to assess the financial value of 
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the disability, whether it be £5 or £5000. Only a short time 
ago I had a good example of this. 


A business man, walking along a narrow path, sustained 
an injury to his knee by a heavy drum of pitch which fell 
from a lorry. As a result the joint was rendered stiff, 
probably permanently. He was examined by a distinguished 
physician, a friend of my own, who had already treated him 
for chronic albuminuria and was familiar with his previous 
health. This physician not only certified as to the damage to 
the man’s joint (with which view I was in entire agreement) 
but also expressed the opinion that the chronic kidney trouble 
had been aggravated by the accident, a view which I did not 
share. The suit came up for trial at the High Court. After 
hearing medical and other evidence the jury disagreed. 
Accordingly the case had to be re-tried. 

During the interval between the two trials the insurance 
company approached the injured man and offered him a 
substantial sum, £3000 I think, and costs, in full settlement. 
The plaintiff consulted his physician, who unwisely advised 
him to decline to accept less than £5000. 

The case then came up for re-trial, before the Lord Chief 
Justice and a fresh jury. Just as we went into court, the 
plaintiff came and had a friendly chat with me, realizing 
that, so far as the knee-injury was concerned, my evidence 
was not antagonistic but supported that of his own advisers. 
The case, however, was decided on a non-medical point. 
The judge and jury found that there had been culpable 
contributory negligence on the part of the plaintiff, and 
accordingly returned a verdict against him. The unfor- 
tunate man not only secured no damages, but had to pay the 
costs of both actions. 


Amongst the problems with which a neurologist is called 
to deal are the difficulties which arise when a man makes a 
will which proves distasteful either to surviving relatives or 
to others who consider that an injustice has been done. So 
frequently does this happen that there is a special Court for 
dealing with these cases. 
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It is perhaps not sufficiently recognized that a sane person 
is legally entitled to execute an unjust or cruel will. Until 
quite recently, it has been permissible for him, without just 
or sufficient cause, to cut out his wife and family, and to leave 
his property to total strangers, or for the benefit of some 
institution in which he may, or may not, have shown interest 
during his lifetime. | 

I remember a man, apparently well-balanced, who omitted 
all reference to his relatives and left his estate to provide ‘a 
convalescent home for sick animals in Sussex.’ 

The omission of a wife or child from participation in a 
testator’s property, whatever be the reason in the testator’s 
mind, is particularly unhappy, although permissible until 
recently by English law. In Scotland the wife has a legal 
claim to a certain proportion of the estate, one-third I think, 
whether the husband bequeaths it or not. 3 

It is also insufficiently recognized that an eccentric, insane, 
or mentally enfeebled person, so long as his delusion does not 
influence him in making the will, even if he is already certified 
and under care in a mental hospital, can and often does execute 
a sensible and satisfactory will. 

For example, a person who imagines that he has feathers 
growing down his back, or that he possesses a glass leg, may 
still be able to dispose of his property in a perfectly rational 
manner by a will to which the legatees take no objection. 

Most cases of contested wills arise from dissatisfaction of dis- 
appointed relatives, who claim that the testator was not of 
sound testamentary capacity. The onus of proof rests with the 
person who disputes the will. This is where the medical expert 
is called in. The method for contesting a will is not usually 
by showing that the will is eccentric or unjust, but by offering 
evidence that the testator, at the time when he executed the 
document, was of unsound mind, so as to be incapable of under- 
standing it. 

The allegation of undue influence by interested parties is 
sometimes raised, but this is not strictly a medical question, 
unless it is claimed that the mental enfeeblement was such as 
to render the testator abnormally suggestible. 
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Some testators and their solicitors, foreseeing the possibility of 
family disputes, take the precaution of securing expert opinions 
as to the testator’s mental soundness at the time the will is 
signed, although this is not legally necessary, since everyone is 
presumed to be sane unless proved to the contrary. Even 
such precautions, however, are not always successful, as may 
be seen from the following illustrative case in which I was 
engaged a few years ago. 

In 1931 I was consulted to advise counsel in the complicated 
case of a disputed will involving the disposal of a large fortune. 
The case occupied some twelve days, before the President of the 
Probate Court, and aroused considerable public interest and 
some indignation. A number of distinguished counsel were 
engaged, including Sir Patrick Hastings on the one side, and 
Sir Johkm Simon on the other. 

The will was disputed on two grounds, firstly that of aphasia, 
and secondly on the allegation of insanity. The main facts 
were as follows : 


A well-known country gentleman possessed two large 
estates, one in Sussex, the other in Devon. At the age of 
twenty-four he married. Shortly after the birth of his 
only son a year later, he had an attack of violent excitement 
and was sent on a travel holiday, in company with a doctor. 

On his return he settled down, apparently normal, and 
lived an ordinary social life for nearly fifty years, up to the 
time of his death at the age of seventy-three. 

At the age of forty-four, twenty years after his marriage, he 
executed a will in which his wife was appointed sole legatee 
and executrix. At the age of fifty-eight, whilst still in good 
health, he handed over half his fortune to his son, who had 
served with gallantry during the War. The value of this 
gift was some £300,000. He and his wife continued to live 
together. Domestic friction then developed between them. 

At the age of sixty-one he had a cerebral attack, a so-called 
‘stroke,’ which produced partial paralysis of one side, 
together with aphasia. Other attacks followed and _ his 
speech disability became permanent. (Aphasia is a con- 
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dition in which a patient, while retaining his intelligence, 
has difficulty or even loss of the power of speech, i.e. giving 
utterance to his thoughts.) 

Nevertheless he went about as usual, both in private and 
in public. Like many aphasics, he was at times excitable 
and emotionally irritable, especially in unsympathetic 
surroundings. 

At the age of sixty-seven he had an attack of transient 
maniacal excitement and at the instance of his wife was 
certified as mentally unsound by two doctors, one of whom 
was his wife’s, not his own, medical adviser. He was forcibly 
removed to a mental hospital, from which the medical 
superintendent prudently discharged him two days later. 

He returned to his own home, where he spent the remain- 
ing six years of his life, going about, meeting his friends, 
lunching at his club, attending public entertainments and 
political meetings, and although aphasic, mentally normal, 
so far as his friends could judge. The doctor who was 
attending him at the time, and who subsequently witnessed 
his will, declined to re-certify him. 

In view of his aphasic difficulties, his wife was appointed 
receiver and manager of his estate. From that time on- 
wards she provided him with an attendant, who followed 
him about, day by day, for years, much to his own resent- 
ment, and to the indignation of his friends. 

At the age of sixty-eight the testator, after having given 
instructions several months previously, executed a second 
will. In this his son was excluded as a beneficiary. He 
explained to his solicitor that he had already amply provided 
for the son. His wife, instead of being the residuary legatee 
as in the fomer will, was now excluded from any benefit, 
apart from her marriage settlement. The remainder of the 
estate was bequeathed to a distant cousin. 

Despite his aphasia, he gave clear and detailed instructions 
to his solicitor, who had known him for years, explaining 
his reasons for this new disposal of his property. In view, 
however, of his speech difficulty, this solicitor before allowing 
the will to be executed, took the wise precaution of securing 
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expert evidence of the patient’s mental soundness and testa- 
mentary capacity, of which he himself had no doubt. Accord- 
ingly the patient was examined by four doctors, two of whom 
had known him for twenty-five years, while the other two 
were strangers. The will was read over to him, paragraph 
by paragraph, in their presence. They unanimously agreed 
that he was mentally sound and capable of understanding 
and executing a will. Two doctors acted as witnesses. 

On behalf of the wife and son, who contested this second 
will, it was claimed that the wife had carried out her wifely 
duties with fidelity and kindness for many years, despite 
her husband’s irritability and mental instability. The wife 
testified that she undertook the receivership entirely in her 
husband’s interests. She also explained that although to 
outsiders he might appear good-tempered and mentally 
normal, in his own home he was frequently violent. She 
admitted that she had wished to have him re-certified, for 
his own protection, also that she did not wish the fact of 
the receivership to become known to his friends. After his 
maniacal outbreak at the age of sixty-two, she regarded him 
as dangerous. The attendent whom she appointed was not 
a spy but an observer, whose duties were to collect informa- 
tion as to his mental condition. After the maniacal outbreak 
for which he was temporarily certified, his mental condition 
steadily deteriorated and he became increasingly difficult and 
violent in his own home. 

The local doctor, who had attended the testator’s wife 
for about thirty years, described the successive attacks of 
paralysis and aphasia. The patient’s mental condition 
deteriorated and he seemed unable to originate any thoughts 
outside of a small circle. At the time of the maniacal attack 
at the age of sixty-two, this doctor, without being influenced 
by the wife in any way, took steps to have him removed to 
a mental home, where he could be suitably controlled and, 
if necessary, forcibly fed. After the patient’s return from 
two days in the mental home, this doctor admitted having 
discussed with the wife the question of re-certifying him. 
He considered that the testator was not totally insane, but 
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‘ partially of unsound mind.’ He admitted writing a letter, 
expressing to the wife his disappointment that a London 
consultant, to whom he had sent the patient when already 
aphasic, some three years before the outbreak, could not 
support his view that the patient was mentally unsound and 
ought to be controlled. 

Two distinguished alienists, both of them Lord Chan- 
cellor’s official Visitors in Lunacy, who had examined the 
patient a year after execution of the will, testified as to the 
patient’s difficulty in expressing himself. They were of 
opinion that, besides being aphasic, he was not of testamen- 
tary capacity. 

A lady-companion of the wife testified that the patient 
once caught her by the throat and on several occasions had 
spat at her. 

The patient’s son testified that when his father, at the age 
of fifty-eight, transferred a large estate to him, he was per- 
fectly competent to execute the necessary legal formalities 
and to discuss the disposal of the income and other legal 
details. 

After hearing arguments on both sides, the President 
found himself unable to be certain of the testator’s sound 
disposing mind. The burden of proof rested on the parties 
who were proposing the later will; this burden, in his 
judgment, had not been discharged. Accordingly, he pro- 
nounced against the will in dispute. 


The following case is more romantic : 


A charming young lady of about twenty, the belle of 
Guernsey, was highly popular and the object of admiration 
at tennis-parties, picnics, and dances. Amongst her admirers 
was a wealthy young man who fell deeply in love with her 
and for a couple of years pressed his suit, both verbally 
and by affectionate letters, without success. The young 
lady did not reciprocate his affection and refused him 
repeatedly. Subsequently she married another gentleman 
and dismissed the whole affair from her mind. Twenty- 
two years later she was astounded to learn that her former 
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admirer had died at the age of forty-nine, leaving her his 
entire fortune, amounting to some £30,000. 

The testator was articled at the age of twenty-two to a 
solicitor in England. A year later he had a mild attack of 
mental disorder with delusions of suspicion, which passed 
off in a few weeks. At the age of twenty-four he had a 
severe attack of melancholia, during which he attempted 
suicide by jumping out of a window. He was certified as 
insane and admitted to a mental hospital. Within a few 
weeks he recovered. Six months later he went to Guernsey 
to take up fruit-farming. Ten months after his melancholic 
attack he was discharged from certificates. 

In Guernsey he bought himself a fruit-farm and lived an 
ordinary social and business life for four years, between the 
ages of twenty-five and twenty-nine, during which he 
appeared mentally normal. It was during this period that 
he fell in love with the young lady above referred to. He 
made repeated proposals of marriage, which she consistently 
refused. 

At the time of execution of the will the testator was a 
bachelor, aged twenty-eight, without any relatives dependent 
on him. In particular, his nephews and nieces who con- 
tested the will, were still unborn. 

A year later, the testator had another severe attack of 
melancholia, during which he made a suicidal attempt by 
cutting his wrists and jumping into the harbour. He was 
re-certified and placed in a mental hospital in England. 
At first he was deeply depressed, suicidal, and mentally 
confused. The excited phase then subsided and as time went 
on, he became mentally enfeebled and ultimately completely 
demented. 

At the age of thirty-seven, before the dementia had become 
profound, the medical superintendent of the mental institu- 
tion several times discussed with him the possibility of making 
a new will. This doctor, a man of wide experience, con- 
sidered the patient to be capable of understanding and 
executing a will. The patient, however, made no effort 
to do so, although he mentioned his desire to provide 
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for his nephews and nieces, who had been born since the 
execution of the Guernsey will. 

After his death, at the age of forty-nine, the will came 
under dispute and the case was tried in the Probate Court. 

The point at issue was whether, at the time of execution 
of the will, the testator knew the nature and extent of his 
property and the just claims of the persons who were nearly 
related to him. 

The advocate who had drawn up the will testified as to 
the testator’s mental soundness at the time. 

It was also contended by the supporters of the will that, if 
the medical superintendent of the mental hospital considered 
the patient capable of understanding and executing a will 
at the age of thirty-seven, when already suffering from 
progressive mental disease, then, a fortiort, he was much 
more capable of making a will at the earlier age of twenty- 
eight during the four years’ period when he was free from 
mental symptoms. 

In my opinion, all the available evidence pointed to the 
conclusion that the testator, at the time of execution of the 
will, showed no signs of mental disorder which would 
invalidate the will. 

After the foregoing facts had been publicly established 
in court, the case was withdrawn from the jury and it was 
announced that a settlement had been arrived at, whereby 
the interests of both parties, 1.e. the lady legatee on the one 
hand and the nephews and nieces on the other, were 
amicably adjusted. 


Occasionally a medical man is called on to protect a 
mentally enfeebled patient from being plundered by unscrupu- 
lous adventurers. The following is an ilustrative case : 


An elderly woman, the widow of a wealthy diamond 
merchant, and the proprietress of a large grocery store and 
a boarding-house, became mentally enfeebled after her 
husband’s death. She came under the domination of a 
clever Russian adventuress, who induced her not only to 
part with a large amount of valuable jewellery, but also to 
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sell the boarding-house and to affix her signature to various 
bills of exchange, for which no ostensible value was received. 
As a result, the poor lady’s estate was plundered to the 
amount of some £20,000. 

I was called in to advise with regard to the lady’s mental 
condition a few weeks after she had signed the bills of 
exchange, which had been dishonoured on presentation 
by these new holders. 

In the course of a long interview the old lady explained 
to me that under various pretexts, of which she had only a 
confused idea, she had signed a number of papers, at the 
Russian woman’s request, some of them being blank papers 
as samples of her signature. 

The patient vaguely realized that she was being swindled, 
but appeared unable to withstand these stupid suggestions. 
I expressed my sympathy with the way in which she had 
been robbed, and, after examining her condition, prepared 
to take my leave. Before doing do, I asked her if she would 
sign a blank paper for me. She did this at once. I then 
wrote above her signature ‘1.0.U. £1000’ and showed it 
to her. She smiled and remarked, ‘‘ Of course, I don’t 
owe you this,” but made no objection to my taking it away. 

In view of the foregoing, I signed an affidavit explaining 
the patient’s mental feebleness and confusion, and her 
inability to understand business affairs. Next day her 
affairs were placed in the hands of the Official Receiver 
as being unfit to manage her own property, although able 
to lead an ordinary social life and not requiring confinement 
in a mental home. 

The next phase of the drama occurred four months later, 
when the Russian woman (who, incidentally, weighed 
twenty-six stones, one of the largest prisoners ever seen in the 
dock) was convicted at the London Sessions of obtaining 
jewellery worth some £1300 from various London jewellers, 
of attempting to sell a house-property which did not belong 
to her, and of fraudulently issuing cheques for sums amount- 
ing to £1100. She was convicted and sentenced to twelve 
months’ hard labour. 
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The case, however, was not yet ended. About a year 
later a firm of money-lenders who had acquired from the 
Russian lady a bill of exchange, sued the widow and the 
Russian conjointly for payment. The money-lender admitted 
in the box that the rate of interest worked out to 233 per 
cent. This he did not consider unduly high, in view of the 
risk. : 

I was called to give evidence of the widow’s mental 
enfeeblement and testified that at a further interview the 
lady had signed a fresh I.0.U. for £2000 without hesitation. 

The judge, whilst reluctant to saddle a woman or her 
estate with a liability of £250 when within a few weeks a 
receiver of her estate had been appointed on account of her 
mental condition, did not think that the medical evidence 
came up to the point of showing that she did not understand 
what she was doing. In order to nullify a contract on the 
ground of insanity, it must be shown that the plaintiff knew 
of the insanity. In these circumstances he gave judgment 
for the plaintiff money-lender. 

Several months later a second action was undertaken, 
before the same judge as before. In this case another 
money-lender claimed a sum of £800 for a bill of exchange, 
under almost identical circumstances as above recounted. 
The plaintiff explained to the court how, in conjunction 
with the Russian woman, he had called on the widow and 
they had discussed various matters for an hour, including 
music, dogs, china, and other subjects. The widow had 
discussed everything, including a whisky and soda, with 
perfect appreciation. The 400 per cent which he was 
admittedly charging in this case was, he said, quite a normal 
figure ; in other cases he had got as much as 500 per cent. 

After medical evidence of the widow’s mental condition 
had been given, to the effect that, although mentally 
enfeebled, she was not certifiably insane, the Receiver in 
Lunacy explained that he had found it almost impossible 
to disentangle the lady’s affairs owing to her mental con- 
fusion and the absence of proper records of her transactions. 
When he saw her, she had no appreciation of the value of 
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money and was incapable of understanding a bill of 
exchange. 

On this second occasion the judge gave judgment against 
the money-lender. He pointed out that the defence now 
relied on the contention that the signature had been obtained 
by fraud. The other question, whether the plaintiff had 
given value in good faith, he answered in the negative, 
since he had made no enquiries beyond asking from the 
defendant’s bank whether she was good for the amount. 


A couple of amusing examples may be recalled : 


In 1923 an American charlatan, dressed in fantastic robes and 
calling himself ‘ Pharus the Egyptian,’ appeared on the London 
music-hall stage, at a salary of £150 a week, claiming to cure 
various diseases. He set forth his claims in a so-called ‘ Health 
Chart,’ in which, inter alia, he made the following statements : 


Deafness is cured by pulling the deaf ear forward towards 
the eye. 

Pain in the ear is cured by clipping a clothes-pin on the 
first joint of the ring-finger and then pressing the forefinger 
into the ear. 

Pain anywhere is cured by breaking an aluminium comb 
in halves and pressing the half-combs into the palms of 
the hands. 

Baldness is cured by rubbing the finger-nails of the two 
hands together for five minutes a day. In a few days the 
hair will stop falling out and a new growth will appear in 
a few weeks. 

Insomnia is cured by pressing the finger-tips of the two 
hands together to form a wide hollow circle. The next thing 
you will see will be the light of the following morning. 


One London journal, the Pall Mall Gazette, boomed this 
magician, while another, the Daily Sketch, denounced him as 
a fraud. I was invited to witness one of the curative séances at 
the Palladium music-hall and to report my observations. 


It was an amusing entertainment. After a good deal of 
patter, quoting cases of chronic deafness, up to fifty years’ 
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duration, all in the United States of America, cured by him, 
and explaining that many of the more enlightened physicians 
in that happy land had now given up the use of anesthetics 
in favour of his clothes-pin technique, a procession of five 
patients selected by the Pall Mall Gazette filed on to the 
stage, prepared to be cured. Three of these were announced 
to be suffering from deafness, one from ‘neuritis’ of the 
upper limb, and one from ‘ sciatic neuritis.” No examination 
was made to verify the patients’ alleged disabilities. 

The two sufferers from pain were then fitted out with half- 
combs, in the one case pressed into the palms of the hands, 
in the other against the soles of the feet. The deaf patients 
had half-combs pressed against their heads ; the lady with 
“neuritis ’ of the upper limb was treated by tying a rubber- 
band around the wrist, supplemented by a _half-comb 
pressed downwards over the shoulder-blade. After these 
manipulations Pharus talked loudly to the deaf individuals 
and asked them whether they heard better. One said he did 
not ; the other two thought they heard a little better, but 
a medical gentleman on the stage tested them with a watch, 
which they failed to hear. The sciatic rheumatism individual 
now complained ofa fresh pain in his calf, whilst the lady with 
the neuritis of the shoulder hung fire at first but ultimately 
was induced to raise the limb a little higher. The audience 
indulged in good-humoured chaff, which left the magician 
unperturbed. 


I had no hesitation in pronouncing the whole affair to be a 
bare-faced fraud. Pharus took action against the Daily Sketch 
for libel, but later gave notice to discontinue it, owing to 
‘pressure of work’ calling him away to Australia. He 
promised to commence a fresh action on his return, but 
nothing further was heard of him. 


Another charlatan had the courage to bring an action for 
libel against Mr. Horatio Bottomley, the redoubtable editor of 
John Bull, who had denounced a scheme advertised as ‘ Nature’s 
Perfect Process ’ as ‘ Brain, Bunkum, and Balderdash, A Perfect 
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Process of Guinea-Lifting.? The case was heard by Mr. Justice 
Darling with a special jury. The plaintiff was represented by 
Sir Edward Marshall Hall, K.C., the most popular barrister 
of the day, whilst Mr. Bottomley, the defendant, with great 
gusto, appeared in person. 


This alleged libel stated that a certain organist in Wolver- 

hampton had offered, at three guineas a time, the secret of 
*Nature’s Perfect Process’ for memory and brain training. The 
frontispiece of this booklet contained a diagrammatic picture 
of the human brain, surmounted by a black line, which made 
it look like a cauliflower. According to John Bull the plain- 
tiff’s process would do about as much memory-training for 
cauliflowers as it would do for anyone else. The pamphlet 
went on to say: ‘Happily the brain isn’t all cortical. 
Some of it is reflex, hence Nature’s marvellous wisdom 
which, by closing eyes, sound, touch, etc., stops the reflex 
entirely and still allows the cortical to work from within. 
In playing music, it is very important no action should take 
place until the cells have decided exactly what is to be done, 
as otherwise all previous impressions are temporarily lost 
and have to be found... .” 
- On the plaintiff’s behalf Sir Edward called as a witness 
one of the plaintiff ’s partners, who testified that by the use 
of ‘ Nature’s Perfect Process’ he had educated his own 
daughter, aged nine years. His Lordship objected strongly 
to the appearance of a little girl of nine in the proceedings. 
On cross-examination, the child’s parent admitted he had 
no scientific training or qualifications and had not studied 
psychology, beyond the limited extent set forth in the 
pamphlet. Mr. Bottomley took the witness in detail through 
the pamphlet and asked him how the poor student was to 
“close his skin’ as suggested in the instructions. He then 
invited the witness, as a demonstration of memory, to give 
an accurate impression of a page read out tohim. The witness 
demurred to this test, disclaiming any special skill in using 
the system. 

A Welsh clergyman then testified that he took a course 
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of the System and had derived benefit from it, finding 
religious study less difficult and less fatiguing. His Lordship 
remarked that he did not know whether the Bourbons had 
practised this System, but one of the faults alleged against 
them at the French Revolution was that they had learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing. 

After a Welsh solicitor had spoken of the usefulness of 
the System, he was cross-examined as to the instructions 
given in the book about ‘ closing the eyes, the nose, and the 
skin.” His Lordship said he himself had noticed people in 
church with their eyes shut, and assumed they were absorb- 
ing thoughts. 

A chimney-sweep said he had used the System with success, 
not only in order to remember, but also to forget. He was 
reminded that under the System it was impossible to forget. 
The witness was asked whether the System helped him in his 
chimney-sweeping. He replied: “ Yes, absolutely.” 

Another witness, a Wesleyan minister, had taken a course 
which had greatly improved his memory. One of the 
horrors of his childhood was that he could not remember 
poetry, whereas he could now do so, and could also lecture 
without notes. Mr. Bottomley asked : ‘‘ If you were going 
to recite ‘ Paradise Lost,’ how would you memorize, or 
visualize ?’’ ‘*I should commit it to memory, line by 
line... .’ ‘* You would not visualize the bottomless 
pit?’’ (Sir Edward suggested ‘ Bottomley’s pit.’) The 
witness said : ‘* No.” 


I was then called as witness for the defence. The following 
is an extract from The Times : 


‘Sir James Purves-Stewart, the Harley Street physician, 
gave expert evidence for the defence. There were many 
bright moments during his cross-examination by Sir E. 
Marshall Hall, when there was a sort of triangular brain- 
wave competition of wits between the judge, the witness, 
and counsel. 

‘It is just a jumble of confused nonsense,’’ was one of 
Sir James’s comments with regard to certain instructions in 
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the booklet. In reply to a suggestion that it might contain 
an element of truth, Sir James remarked that it might 
contain ‘ about a teaspoonful to the barrel.’ The diagram 
contained in the booklet, he remarked, was a mutilated 
copy of a bad diagram in an old book. The cerebellum 
had been left out. “‘Is that an important part of the brain?” 
asked Mr. Justice Darling ingenuously. ‘‘ Very impor- 
tant,” returned Sir James emphatically. ‘“‘If it were 
removed,” persisted the Judge, “‘could one remember 
anything?” ‘“‘ Yes,” replied the physician drily, ‘“‘ many 
things, but we could not remember how to walk straight.”’ 

Certain instructions in the booklet which said: ‘ Testing 
in these ways you will find a sudden great leap in knowledge,’ 
were then referred to. ‘‘ I tried to test them,” said Sir James, 
*“ but found no leap in knowledge.” ‘‘ Perhaps you had it 
already,”’ suggested Mr. Justice Darling. 

Sir Edward Marshall Hall then asked Sir James to imagine 
he was writing a word without using his fingers. “If I 
were trying that,”’ said Sir James, ‘‘ I should be acting under 
a delusion. I ought not to be in the witness-box, but some- 
where else.’” “ But surely you can imagine that,” pleaded 
Sir Edward. “ He is frightened to do it,” interposed Mr. 
Justice Darling kindly. ‘* He says if he did, he would be 
shut up in a mental hospital.” 

The general opinion passed on the System by Sir James 
was that it was a ‘highly amusing, innocent game for a 
winter’s evening, but not of the slightest value for education.’ 

Another witness, secretary to the Teachers’ Registration 
Council, stated that the pamphlets were valueless to an 
intelligent person. ‘* How is it,’’ asked Mr. Justice Darling, 
“that successive generations recollect the boundaries of 
different parishes?”’ The witness replied: ‘“‘ Small boys 
used to be taken to appropriate parts of the parish and 
flogged soundly. But that is not the method of closing the 
skin advocated in the booklet.” 

Without leaving the box, the jury decided that the words 
complained of were not libellous. Judgment was accordingly 
entered for Mr. Bottomley, with costs.’ 
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A professional spiritualist brought an action for libel against 
the Daily Mail for having published disparaging articles about 
her public performances. 


In these séances she ostensibly passed into a condition of 
trance, during which she delivered messages from various 
persons long since dead. She claimed to have several favourite 
‘controls,’ including an Irish priest named Father O’Keefe, 
a child called ‘ Little Sunshine,’ several still more eminent 
spirits, including Caiaphas, the Jewish high priest described 
in the New Testament, a French bishop of two hundred years 
ago, of special sanctity, and finally a personage of such 
awesome importance that she dared not reveal his identity, 
but referred to him under the name of ‘ Power.’ She hired 
a London theatre on Sunday evenings for her meetings. 
A silver collection was taken as the audience retired, while 
season-ticket holders could book reserved seats. 

I was asked to attend one of these séances and to report 
my observations, which were as follows : 


The young woman appeared on the platform elegantly 
clad in a purple velvet costume. She was accompanied by 
her business manager, a Hebrew gentleman, and by a 
spiritualist clergyman. 

After a cheerful introductory hymn, the young lady 
delivered a short prayer in an ordinary voice with stereo- 
typed phraseology. Her manager, the chairman, then gave 
a humorous introductory address, concluding with the 
announcement that the Archangel Michael was to be 
the generalissimo of a spiritualistic campaign throughout the 
world. : 

The clergyman then took up the proceedings and delivered 
a spiritualistic address of a propagandist type, in which he 
claimed that the light which guided the Wise Men of the 
East to Bethlehem was a spiritualistic phenomenon seen by 
them alone. 

The next item on the programme was a popular hymn, 
sung lustily by the audience. During the latter half of the last 
verse the young lady, who had been sitting quietly beside 
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the chairman in a shrinking attitude, showed signs of going 
into a trance. She closed her eyes, took a series of deep 
breaths, and punctually as the hymn finished, stood up and 
addressed the audience in a loud ringing voice, entirely 
different from the gentle tones in which she had delivered 
the introductory prayer. 

Her trance-sermon was a piece of excellent elocution 
of ecclesiastical pattern, with many pulpit mannerisms, 
grasping with both hands the lapels of an imaginary surplice, 
interlocking the fingers beneath the chin, intoning certain 
words, and occasionally grimacing. The subject of the 
address was not very clear, except perhaps to the spiritualistic 
believer. Towards the end of the address she switched off 
from the religion of Jesus the Christ and promised that her 
next sermon would include special reference to Michael and 
to the subject of Persian truths. 

Promptly at the end of forty-five minutes, according to 
schedule, her address came to a close. After standing 
silent for a few seconds she sat down, opened her eyes, did 
some deep breathing, and rapidly moved her head and eyes 
from side to side. She then covered her eyes with a hand- 
kerchief and gulped several mouthfuls of cold water. 

During the organ solo which followed, a ‘ silver minimum ’ 
collection was taken from the audience. The proceeds were 
to be devoted to a special fund for the expenses of the forth- 
coming libel action. Another hymn was sung and the 
young lady delivered a final short prayer in her natural 
soft voice. 


In my report on the foregoing performance I expressed the 
opinion that the Daily Mail articles had given a fair and 
accurate account of the young lady’s performance. I pointed 
out that trances are a phenomenon familiar to neurologists and 
psychologists, as a result of hypnotic suggestion, sometimes 
carried out by an outside operator, sometimes self-induced : so- 
called auto-suggestion. In suitably predisposed persons, by 
repeated practice, the power of falling into a trance becomes 
progressively easier. The familiar phenomena of hypnotic 
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trance include a marked change in personality, so that during 
the trance the hypnotized subject speaks and acts in a manner 
entirely different from his or her ordinary mode of action. 
When a trance is induced in a professional ‘medium’ for 
purposes of publicity or financial remuneration, it is common 
for the changed personality to claim to be the spirit of some 
dead person. This dead person may be either some dis- 
tinguished personage, such as Napoleon or Julius Cesar, or 
some deceased friend or relative of a member of the audience. 

But disembodied spirits are not necessarily confined to 
revelations of the past. I myself have witnessed in a hysterical 
lady-patient self-induced hypnotic trances in which the patient 
claimed to be possessed by the spirit, not of a dead person, 
but of her own future granddaughter a hundred years hence. 
This spirit gave an interesting discourse on the manners and 
customs of the twenty-first century, referring with pity to our 
present primitive twentieth-century culture. 

Belief in possession by supernatural or discarnate spirits 
is an ancient and world-wide superstition, specially common 
in primitive and less civilized peoples. Even in more civilized 
communities, especially among their less intellectual and more 
credulous members, similar beliefs are sometimes held. Thus, 
for example, epileptic fits were commonly believed to be due 
to devils which entered into possession of a person (St. Mark, 
chapter 1x, verse 7). 

The temporary abnormal personality which may appear 
during a hypnotic trance is always different from that person’s 
ordinary personality, but in my opinion there is nothing 
supernatural about it. 

Professional mediums, who habitually allow themselves to 
be thrown into the hypnotic trance, whether self-induced or 
induced by other people, generally belong to an inferior order 
of intelligence. It is interesting to note that the more intellectual 
leaders of the spiritualistic cult, who employ mediums, are 
always onlookers, not mediums themselves. Some of the 
believers are sincerely credulous ; others are mainly interested 
in material benefits to themselves, to be reaped from the 
performances. Most of the professional mediums have an 
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astute collaborator or business manager, who is present during 
the trance and attends to the business or financial end of the 
performance. 

The young woman in question was a typical example of 
the class of suggestive persons in whom hypnotic phenomena 
are readily induced. There was nothing supernormal or 
supernatural about her performance, during which she 
expressed no thoughts beyond the hackneyed phrases of a 
spiritualistic vocabulary. 

An interesting point in her public séances was the clock- 
like punctuality with which her trance always began, during 
the last verse of the introductory hymn, and the equal punc- 
tuality with which it shut down at the end of forty-five minutes. 
This did not suggest domination by a superior being, as 
claimed by the young woman, but rather that the trance 
personality was well disciplined, subordinated, and trained to 
appear at the appropriate moment. 

I was careful to express no opinion as to the truth or falsity 
of spiritualism as a religion, any more than I do on Mormonism, 
Christian Science, Russian Nudism, or any other freak creed 
in which people sincerely believe. 

Finally, I pointed out that whilst some of the phenomena 
in this particular case were consistent with hypnotic trance 
they were also consistent with simulation. 

The case came up before Mr Justice McCardie and a 
special jury at the High Court and occupied several days in 
its hearing. Distinguished counsel appeared on each side. 


On behalf of the plaintiff it was stated by her counsel, 
Sergeant Sullivan, K.C., that for years she had taken an 
active part in religious spiritualistic services and had acted 
as a trance medium. 

The plaintiff, a woman of thirty-two, who alleged that 
she knew nothing of the sermons which she delivered, was 
the daughter of a market-gardener, educated at a village 
school. At the age of eighteen she married a chemist’s 
assistant, being already conscious of her power to see absent 
people not visible to others. 
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After the birth of her little daughter, a few years later, 
she discovered that she had a remarkable facility for passing 
into trances, during which she spoke and acted like strange 
persons, sometimes delivering sermons in a powerful voice 
of the trained speaker, in other cases speaking and acting like 
a little child. This ‘ shy and diffident little woman,’ terrified 
at first of appearing in public, was induced to hold public 
séances, and soon acquired a large following, travelling 
from one town to another. 

At the age of twenty-four she attended the séances of 
another medium, a man subsequently shown up as a rogue, 
but her counsel maintained that she had never been a pupil 
of this man. 

From the age of twenty-nine onwards, with increasingly 
successful public séances, she began to accept payment. 

At the age of thirty-one she began her series of Sunday 
services in a London theatre. At first the Daily Mail boomed 
her, saying that she had ‘leapt into fame as one of the 
leading trance mediums in the world ’ and that she delivered 
her sermons ‘ with the academic assurance and profound 
philosophy of an ecclesiastic.’ Later the Daily Mail arranged 
for a test of her genuineness by asking her to deliver a 
sermon on a text selected by the newspaper, not to be dis- 
closed to her until she came on to the platform. The text 
selected was from the book of Proverbs, as follows : ‘ Where 
no counsel is, the people fall; but in the multitude of 
councillors there is safety.’ According to the libel, she 
launched out into one of her pseudo-scientific, philosophical- 
theological messages. She occasionally dragged in the 
words ‘ counsel’ and ‘ councillors,’ but whenever she did 
so, they were not material to the sermon. 

The young woman herself gave evidence, testifying to her 
own psychic powers and claiming to be controlled when in 
a state of trance by ‘ Power,’ her spirit control. ‘ Power’ had 
stated that the pineal gland, situated at the base of the 
brain, was the organ of vision of the discarnate entity. The 
plaintiff had never heard of this gland, but was content to 
announce or preach things which she did not understand. 
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At this stage the witness appeared to be starting off in a 
trance and was attended by two lady-friends, who assisted 
her out of the court. 

A suburban lady doctor, a ‘specialist’ in mental and 
nervous diseases, testified that the plaintiff, when in a state 
of trance, had given her particulars of some private work 
about which only the doctor and another friend knew. In 
her opinion the plaintiff was neither hysterical nor dishonest. 
‘A man’s soul was written on his face and she could tell his 
character by the curve of his lips and the look in his eyes.’ 
She did not agree that some great deceivers were childlike 
and bland. At this stage the Judge thought the witness 
had not had much experience in these courts. 

A long procession of witnesses of various degrees of 
eminence, from Sir Oliver Lodge and Lady Conan Doyle 
downwards, then entered the witness-box. Some of them, 
believers in spiritualism, testified with emotion their con- 
fidence in the genuineness of spirit messages in general and 
of the young woman’s bona fides in particular. They 
admitted that fraudulent mediums were not unknown, but 
did not consider this young woman to be dishonest. 

A medical witness, a psycho-therapist, described how 
he had examined her in his consulting-room during a 
condition of trance. On that occasion she became pale, 
her eyes were closed, and the left hand and left side of the 
face became cold and clammy. A pin thrust through the 
skin on the left side produced no flinching, but her pulse 
ran up from 86 to 130. This condition of hemianzsthesia, 
he admitted, was not uncommon in hysterical patients 
as a result of suggestion. During the trance the mediums’ 
personality changed and she spoke like a man, firstly a voice 
with a strong Irish brogue announcing that he was Father 
O’Keefe, and later the voice of ‘ Power,’ who declined to say 
what his occupation had been in this world. The witness did 
not believe in the existence of discarnate spirits and considered 
the plaintiff to be honest but hysterical. He regarded her 
curious speeches as due to activity of the sub-conscious mind, 
with a splitting of the personality during the trance condition, 
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and that she was unconscious of these abnormal activities 
at the time. 

The plaintiff’s case was closed without calling evidence 
from her business manager, whose previous career in the 
law courts might have proved interesting and dramatic. 

Mr. Norman Birkett, K.C., counsel for the defence, then 
called witnesses who testified as to having been present at 
séances in the plaintiff’s earlier days, when she was associated 
with a notorious medium who was subsequently exposed as a 
fraud. 

Another witness testified to having overheard a rehearsal 
- between the plaintiff and her manager in his office, in which 
the plaintiff was instructed to talk louder and to speak more 
clearly. Other witnesses had heard ‘Power’s’ voice emanating 
from the business office on days when there were no public 
séances. 

The writer of the alleged libel stated how, after having 
been at first favourably impressed, he subsequently became 
sceptical as to the genuineness of the performances. A private 
séance was arranged at which ‘ Power’ was consulted. At 
first ‘ Power’ demurred to the conditions of the public test, 
but later he agreed to co-operate, ‘for the good of the 
cause.’ 

The plaintiff herself created emotional diversions in 
court by repeatedly starting to go off into a trance. During 
the Judge’s summing-up she stood up and attempted to 
address him in a deep baritone voice : “‘ Thou art a brother- 
judge; hearken unto my voice.” She was promptly 
removed from court, and the jury was instructed to dis- 
regard the interruption, the Judge explaining that he cared 
not for all the incarnate or discarnate spirits in the world, 
and that, so long as he was on the bench, he would stead- 
fastly seek for truth, no matter whether there were ten 
million discarnate spirits around him. 

The defence did not call any of the medical evidence in 
their possession, but decided to rely on the medical evidence 
already submitted on behalf of the plaintiff. 

In his summing-up, the Judge reminded the jury that the 
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doctrine of immortality was not in question, a doctrine which 
was firmly held by many people. He had noticed that a 
good deal had been said about good spirits, but little or 
nothing about evil spirits. If evil spirits could communicate 
with the living as efficiently as good spirits, the spiritualist 
creed raised a grave question. 

The central feature of the proceedings had been the 
personality of ‘ Power,’ who had refused to disclose his 
identity. This was useful to the plaintiff, because it pre- 
vented certain questions being asked. There seemed no 
doubt that the plaintiff could go into a condition of trance. 
Whether she had assimilated spiritualistic information and 
phrases during her years of contact with spiritualistic 
believers, and had stored them up in her so-called sub- 
conscious mind, was another problem. He himself was 
unable to fathom the mysteries of the sub-conscious mind. 
It was curious to note how in many witnesses their belief 
in spiritualism seemed to be due to the death of someone 
dear to them. 

He inquired why the plaintiff’s manager, if he were a 
man of good character, had not been called into the witness- 
box. The allegation of private rehearsals by the plaintiff 
and her business manager had not been controverted. 

Another point was the description by a lady doctor of 
the plaintiff’s power of telepathy ; but this had no bearing 
on the plaintiff’s honesty. He himself felt that the lady 
doctor, despite her years of special study, was a little innocent, 
for she claimed to detect mendacity by the face, the curve 
of the mouth, the eyes, and the general appearance. “I 
can only say,’’ commented His Lordship, “‘ that I have had 
nearly forty years at the Bar and on the Bench ; I have seen 
I don’t know how many thousands of litigants. And how 
can you tell mendacity by the face? If you could do that, 
these courts would be empty.” 

The information given by ‘ Power’ was of singularly 
small value, and did not appear to convey anything, save 
to spiritualistic believers. The plaintiff seemed to possess 
the faculty of passing into a trance. The question was 
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whether she had not got a power of simulation as well. 
This was what the defence said. The jury were not out to 
try the truth or falsity of spiritualistic doctrines. What 
they had to decide was whether the newspaper article 
complained of was a fair account of what took place at the 
plaintiff’s public performances. 


The jury found for the defendant journal, on the plea of fair 
comment on a matter of public interest. At the same time they 
said that no allegations of fraud or dishonesty had been proved 
against the plaintiff. On this somewhat ambiguous verdict 
judgment was given for the defendants, but without costs 
against either side. 

Subsequently the plaintiff applied for a new trial on the 
ground that there had been no verdict; she also asked that 
the finding of fair comment should be set aside. Three 
Justices of the Court of Appeal, after hearing arguments on 
both sides, dismissed the appeal; they considered that the 
subject was one for proper newspaper criticism and that there 
was no ground for setting the verdict aside. 


The next case was a strange story : 


A cultured young lady of good family, aged twenty-three, 
used to accompany her mother on summer holidays to a 
south coast town. Now and then, when picking up drift- 
wood to light their picnic fire, they were assisted by an out- 
of-work dock-labourer of twenty-seven, penniless, illiterate, 
and mentally deficient, who used to stroll about the beach. 
Friendship sprang up between the young lady and this 
*kettle-man,’ as she used to call him. When the summer 
holiday came to an end, she returned to London and 
maintained a correspondence with him. 

Next summer the friendship deepened. Unknown to her 
mother, the romantic pair went for walks together, also to 
church and to cinemas. When the young lady returned to 
London the correspondence went on, with increasing 
enthusiasm on her part. At last she sent for him to come 
up and see her. She met him at Paddington station and 
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after treating him to afternoon tea in a restaurant, told 
him she had a ‘surprise’ for him, namely, that she had 
arranged to marry him next day. He was mentally confused 
and unable to discuss this new programme, but next day 
duly met her again and was taken by tube railway to 
Hampstead, where they went through a ceremony of marriage 
in a registry office. All preliminary arrangements had been 
made by the bride without the bridegroom’s knowledge. 
She then took him to see a film, in which the plot showed 
a romance of people getting married in an office. It now 
dawned on the man for the first time that the papers which 
he had just signed were like those displayed in the film play. 
They both returned to their respective homes, the bride 
seeing him off at the station. Five days later she appeared 
at his mother’s door in his village, and the two of them 
informed the old woman of the marriage ceremony which 
had recently been performed. 

The bride succeeded in finding lodgings, where they spent 
a confused and futile night. The marriage was never con- 
summated. The bride developed a repugnance as strong as 
her previous infatuation, whilst the bridegroom, apparently 
uninterested in the affair, returned to his mother. Both of 
them then interviewed the bride’s mother, to whom the 
young man succeeded in explaining that he had been 
rushed into a marriage which he neither intended nor 
understood. He had just signed his name on some document 
when told to do so. 

The problem of a suit for nullity was then raised. 

The young man was brought to me for examination. 
Systematic intelligence-tests showed him to have the 
mentality of a child of about eight years. He did not 
understand what marriage meant, beyond a vague idea of 
living happily together. He had no idea what sex was, and 

was not sure whether a man could have a child all by himself. 
I reported accordingly. 

The bride, an apparently intelligent young woman, was 
interviewed separately. She confirmed the foregoing history 
in every particular, and when asked whether she wished to 
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go on with the action for nullity, said she wished it for the 
husband’s sake, although she was not sure whether she might 
not marry him again. 

An independent mental expert examined the husband 
and pronounced him mentally defective and incapable of 
understanding the marriage contract. 

Advertisements in the public press succeeded in finding 
the two persons who had acted as witnesses of the marriage 
ceremony. They stated that the husband seemed half-witted 
and that during the ceremony the bride ordered him about. 

Whilst preparations were in train for a nullity suit, 
objections were raised on the bridegroom’s behalf by his 
mother, while the young man was now hesitant, as might be 
expected from a child of eight years. 


After consulting two of the most distinguished counsel at 
the Bar, both of whom advised nullity proceedings, the case 
was withdrawn from the list. I have no further information 
of the subsequent history. 


Less frequently, attempts are made to secure bona fide 
medical support for fraudulent purposes. In the following 
case the claim was nearly successful : 


A retired artillery captain went to a fashionable London 
restaurant for a light supper, at which he consumed grape 
fruit, cold consommé, and chicken curry. When eating the 
curry, he suddenly felt sick, and regurgitated into his 
handkerchief the head, trunk, and left hind-limb of a mouse. 
On looking into his plate he observed the tail and the other 
hind-limb lying amongst the rice. He complained excitedly 
to the manager, returned to his hotel, and sent for a doctor 
of high standing, who found him vomiting severely and in a 
state of collapse. He remained acutely ill for two days, when 
I was called in to see him in consultation. 

The vomited material was sent by the doctor to a clinical 
pathologist, who reported that it contained the head, trunk, 
and hind-leg of an adult mouse, which had previously been 
cooked, as evidenced by the consistence of the meat and by 
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the fact that the skin was peeling off. All this sounded 
straightforward. 

The patient instructed his solicitors to apply for damages, 
and medical statements wére secured from us two medical 
men. 

Further investigation, however, by the restaurant’s 
solicitors, put a different complexion on the incident. It 
was discovered that the patient had already served a term 
of imprisonment for forgery, while his friend, who had 
generously advanced the money for my consultation fee, had 
been convicted and imprisoned for some offence in connection 
with a West End gambling-hell. 

The restaurant proprietors accordingly disclaimed liability 
and suggested that the mouse had been procured, cooked, 
and placed in the curry by the patient himself. 

The case was promptly discontinued. 


So many cases of alcoholic poisoning have come under my 
observation that I venture to offer a few comments on this 
popular ailment. 

When a motor accident occurs, it is not uncommon for one 
or other of the parties concerned to be charged in a police 
court with being culpably under the influence of alcohol. 
In the days prior to the Road Traffic Act of 1930 the offender 
was charged with being ‘ drunk in charge of a motor car.’ 
Merely to be drunk is not an offence in itself; but only if it 
causes annoyance, inconvenience, or harm to the public. The 
culprit had to be proved drunk and disorderly, drunk and 
incapable, drunk in a public place, or driving under the 
influence of drink. Curiously enough, although the ordinary 
layman considers himself capable of recognizing a drunk man, 
there is no statutory definition in English law of what is meant 
by being drunk. In 1925 I offered the following definition, 
which has since been widely accepted, both in England and 
America : 


‘‘A drunken person is one who has taken alcohol in sufficient 
quantity to poison the central nervous system, producing a 
temporary disorder of the faculties so as to render him 
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unable to execute the occupation in which he was engaged 
at the time, thereby causing nuisance or danger to himself 
or to others.” 


Drunkenness is a degree of alcoholic intoxication beyond 
that of pleasant, harmless, and often beneficial stimulation in 
a temperate individual. It is not an act, like theft or burglary, 
but a whole series of reactions in various parts of the sufferer’s 
nervous system. The definition above suggested emphasizes 
the legal point that the question of drunkenness depends 
largely upon what the intoxicated person is doing, or trying to 
do, at the time under observation, e.g. driving a motor car. 

Nowadays, it is wisely enacted that it is an offence to be 
‘under the influence ’ of drink or a drug so as to be incapable 
of control of a vehicle. This has closed the former wide 
loop-hole through which an intoxicated person frequently 
escaped by calling evidence to show that some particular sign 
of drunkenness was absent in his case. 

A medical man recognizes a person to be drunk when, 
following the taking of alcohol, such a degree of mental or 
physical inco-ordination is reached as to manifest itself by 
confusion of thought, emotional explosiveness, indistinctness 
of speech, and by tremors and unsteadiness of the limbs. 
Deeper degrees may show stupor, unconsciousness, and even 
death. The symptoms vary from one individual to another, 
according to the susceptibility of special parts of the nervous 
system. The smell of alcohol in the breath is valuable corro- 
borative evidence of intoxication, but must always be confirmed 
by objective signs of nervous disorder ; otherwise it would be 
perilous for an archbishop to take a glass of sherry with his 
lunch. 

To the policeman or the average citizen, gross cases of 
drunkenness present no difficulty in recognition. But lesser 
degrees of intoxication, involving public danger, can occur 
without obvious abnormalities of mental or physical activities. 
According to the findings of the Medical Research Council, 
the earliest symptoms of alcoholic intoxication consist in 
impairment of judgment, with deficiency of concentration, 
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and self-criticism, and of the power of estimating risk. Together 
with these, there is delay of reaction-time in response to sudden 
emergencies, and inaccuracy of co-ordination in fine move- 
ments. All these can be demonstrated by suitable performance- 
tests, which need not be detailed here. The point at which 
an individual becomes incapable of control of a motor vehicle 
is still largely a matter of argument in the law courts, and 
affords lucrative occupation to legal and medical experts alike. - 
Tests of behaviour, by themselves, are sometimes inadequate 
to decide whether an individual is dangerously under the 
influence of alcohol. Certain fallacies have to be borne in 
mind. Abnormal behaviour similar to that of alcoholic 
intoxication may result from other causes besides alcohol. 
Such, for example, are emotional shock or excitement ; also 
fatigue. These may be combined with and aggravated by 
alcohol. Then there are other drugs, such as_ belladonna, 
which produce symptoms easily mistaken for drunkenness. 


I remember a case in which a building contractor was 
charged with driving his car into a lamp-standard in a dark 
suburban road whilst under the influence of drink. When 
arrested he seemed dazed and his breath smelt of alcohol. 
The police surgeon found various symptoms which, in his 
opinion, pointed to alcoholic poisoning. In cross-examina- 
tion he admitted that, apart from the smell of the accused’s 
breath, all of the abnormalities observed, the emotional 
excitement, dilated pupils, dry tongue, flushed skin, and 
indistinctness of speech, were equally consistent with bella- 
donna poisoning. I was then called to prove that the 
accused had been taking large doses of a belladonna mixture 

three times a day, prescribed by his own medical adviser 
on account of asthma. The Judge, whilst of the opinion 
that the man was unfit to drive, considered it would be 
unsafe to convict and accordingly advised the jury to 
return a verdict of * not guilty.’ 


In a diabetic individual under treatment by insulin, if he 
happens to take an overdose, not followed by the usual meal, 
insulin-poisoning may produce symptoms of mental con- 
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fusion, tremors, and unsteadiness of the limbs, almost identical 
with the symptoms of alcoholic intoxication. Medical evidence 
in such a case will secure acquittal. | 

In other cases, fumes of carbonic oxide gas, escaping from 
a leaky exhaust-pipe in a closed car, can cause drowsiness, 
mental confusion, and erratic driving, which are readily 
mistaken for the effects of alcohol and may land the driver 
in the police court. 


A correspondent writing to The Times related how, when 
driving his car in a country road, a heavy storm caused him 
to close the windows. He dropped off to sleep at the wheel 
and awoke to find his car mounting the verge and about to 
overturn. Had he been discovered by a conscientious police- 
man, and if his breath at the time had happened to smell of 
alcohol, it might have been difficult to secure an acquittal. 
Fortunately for him, no official was in sight. He waited 
until the mental confusion passed off and then drove safely 
home. 

Of course, critics can point out that spectroscopic 
examination of his blood might have shown the charac- 
teristic absorption-bands of carbonic oxide, but an instrument 
of this kind is no part of the ordinary equipment of a police 
station. His most successful defence would have been based 
on the demonstration of the leak in his exhaust pipe. 


Finally, there are certain chronic diseases, such as locomotor 
ataxy, paralytic dementia, paralysis of the eyes with double 
vision, exophthalmic goitre, and so on, which, without con- 
sumption of alcohol, may cause difficulty in controlling a 
motor Car. 

To be perfectly frank, medical evidence, especially in 
border-line cases, more often secures the acquittal of a guilty 
person than it does the conviction of an innocent one. 

The foregoing points about drunkenness, although familiar 
to every medical man, are perhaps less fully appreciated by 
laymen who may happen to read this book. 

I have been called as an expert witness in a large number 
of cases of alleged drunkenness. One alert barrister tried to 
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score off me by asking how it was that I was nearly always 
called for the defence, to challenge the diagnosis of drunken- 
ness, and never for the prosecution. I pointed out to him 
that when my diagnosis of drunkenness agreed with that of 
the police doctor, as it very often did, I was not likely to be 
called by the defence to emphasize the prisoner’s guilt. 

In recent years the frequently conflicting evidence of medical 
men called on both sides has led to the search for some 
objective chemical test, which can detect not only the presence 
of alcohol in the blood but also its amount. A German 
scientist has devised a blood-test which can be carried out on 
a couple of drops of blood collected in a capillary glass tube. 


The alcohol content in the urine is agreed by analysts to 
be about 35 per cent higher than in the blood, so that, for 
example, if the urine-alcohol stands at 135, the blood- 
alcohol is 100. The alcohol in the cerebro-spinal fluid 
bathing the brain cells also stands at a higher level than in 
the blood, and it is worth while remembering that it is the 
alcohol in the brain which directly influences the individual’s 
behaviour, not the alcohol in his blood or his bladder. 

The symptoms of intoxication are directly proportional 
to the proportion of alcohol in the blood. Up to a level of 
80 mgs. per decilitre the individual shows no gross changes 
of behaviour which could justify a diagnosis of drunkenness. 
Towards the higher limit of this safety-zone, however, careful 
tests in automobile drivers show a delayed reaction-time, 
perhaps four times the normal, followed by hasty accelera- 
tion of the car, together with diminution of judgment, 
attention, and control; also loss of efficiency in finer 
performance-tests. The individual is more genial and has 
fewer inhibitions. Jn vino veritas. 

Above the 200-mg. level, 100 per cent of cases show marked 
inebriation, with disorders of speech and of physical 
activity, also the usual signs of unsteadiness of the limbs, etc. 

The difficult cases from the ordinary observer’s point of 
view are those between 100 mgs. and 160-mgs. The pro- 
portion of individuals showing toxic symptoms progressively 
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rises from 33 per cent at the 110-mg. level to 80 per cent at 
180 mgs. Thus at or about the 100-mg. level there is a 
probability of alcoholic intoxication, but without conclusive 
signs of disordered behaviour. But as the level rises, this 
probability becomes a certainty at 200 mgs., with signs so 
gross that blood-alcohol examination is generally superfluous. 
Absence of alcohol from the blood, of course, is a complete 
vindication to a charge of intoxication, except in cases of 
delirium tremens, which is easily recognized by other 
signs. Moreover, a patient with delirium tremens is unlikely 
to be driving a car. 


It is thus seen how valuable a blood-test may be in doubtful 
cases. So well recognized is this that nowadays in Sweden 
every police station has a supply of capillary tubes ready for 
such emergencies. 

The point has been raised whether it is lawful to collect a 
specimen of the individual’s urine or blood in order to secure 
evidence which may be used against him. According to the 
pronouncement of an eminent English judge, taking of blood 
without the accused person’s consent is a technical assault. 
But so also is the arrest of an homicidal maniac. Collection 
of the accused person’s urine, which is his own property, is 
not an assault, but might conceivably be argued by an 
ingenious advocate as constituting larceny or theft. 

With these minor drawbacks, the estimation of blood- 
alcohol is becoming increasingly recognized as valuable 
evidence in cases of suspected intoxication. With proper 
safeguards, this method demonstrates not only the presence 
or absence of alcoholic intoxication, but also indicates its 
severity. 

There is, however, one snag or fallacy in cases within the 
doubtful zone, viz. the factor of individual tolerance or 
habituation of the tissues to alcohol, or other drugs (e.g. 
tobacco). The young and inexperienced celebrant, approach- 
ing the danger-level of 100 mgs. and upwards, shows signs of 
abnormal behaviour much earlier than the seasoned toper, 
who may remain fairly sober even at the 180-mg. level, and 
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may drink his less experienced companion under the table. 
But he, too, at 200 mgs. or upwards, is certain to be intoxicated. 

Too often it happens that a drunken escapade leads to 
tragic results, as in the following unhappy example : 


A twenty-three years old American citizen of great wealth, 
on a visit to London, invited a man-friend to play golf in 
thecountry. For this purpose he hired for the day a powerful 

_ car which he drove himself. The day turned out wet and 
stormy. Accordingly they spent the afternoon and evening in 
a hotel bar, where they played darts with the landlord. 

During the evening, in the course of three or four hours, 
he consumed some four or five ‘ tots’ of a well-known gin 
mixture, called ‘ Pim’s No. 1,’ which is taken diluted with 

lemonade. He himself claimed to have been perfectly 
sober. At the end of the evening his friend, who had 
consumed an unknown number of drinks, felt ill and fell 
asleep. 

The young American helped him board the car, deposited 
him in the back seat, and drove off in the dark towards 
London. During the journey his passenger, sitting behind 
him, became acutely ill and vomited over his waterproof 
coat. He stoutly asserted that, although his passenger was 
disgustingly drunk, he himself was sober. 

A few miles farther on, he was dazzled by the headlights 
of an approaching car. This made him pull over suddenly 
to the left, where he hit ‘ something,’ which he thought was 
the kerb, making him skid into the hedge. He backed his 
car out and, noticing nothing unusual, drove on to London. - 
Meanwhile he noticed that his near headlight was bent ; 
this he attributed to running into the hedge. 

When approaching the London outskirts he was stopped 
by a police officer who noticed that he was driving irregularly. 
This, said the defendant, was because he was looking for the 
name of a particular side-street as a short-cut ; accordingly 
he slowed down from time to time to see the street signs. 

On pulling up, the constable opened the car, saw and smelt 
the vomited material, and promptly charged the driver with 
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being drunk. The driver was told to get out. His legs felt 
cramped and he had to wriggle out amongst the levers. 
The constable alleged that he fell to the floor. This he 
denied and pointed out that there was no room for a big 
man like himself to fall to the floor. 

He walked half a mile to the police station, chaffing the 
constable and not realizing that anything serious had 
happened. He was charged with being drunk in charge of 
a motor car. While waiting for the police surgeon, he 
chatted with the constables, inquiring what sort of an 
examination it would be, whether he would have to walk 
along a chalk-line, and so on. 

The police surgeon arrived, about an hour after the crash 
in the hedge. After examining the accused, he came to 
the conclusion that he was drunk. He based his opinion on 
the alcoholic smell of the breath, flushed face, suffused eyes, 
and dilated pupils ; the accused seemed to lurch in walking 
and. his speech was difficult to understand, so that he asked 
him if he was a foreigner. (As a matter of fact, he had a 
marked American accent.) The police surgeon was not 
aware that the smell of alcohol might have been due to the 
drunken companion having vomited over the accused’s 
clothes. The accused man’s signature, which the surgeon 
considered to be indistinct, was subsequently shown to be 
identical with his ordinary signature. 

In the meantime, however, an unfortunate motor cyclist 
was discovered on the road at the site of the accident, 
lying underneath his crumpled-up motor cycle. He was 
taken to hospital suffering from broken ribs, ruptured liver, 
and ruptured kidney. He died three days later. 

The American motorist was charged with manslaughter. 
The case came for trial before Mr. Justice Humphreys and 
a jury at the Old Bailey. Eminent counsel appeared for the 
prosecution and the defence. 

When my turn came, I gave evidence that with the 
exception of the alcoholic odour of the breath, practically 
all the symptoms described by the police surgeon, including 
the dilated pupils, dry tongue, curious lurching gait, and 
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American accent, were still present six weeks after the 
accident. His ordinary signature was identical with a 
photograph of that obtained on the day of the accident, 
down to the smallest detail. 

Sir William Wilcox gave evidence to the same effect. 
Both Sir William and myself testified that the facts elicited 
by the police surgeon were inconclusive. 

Also for the defence it was stated by Sir Bernard Spilsbury, 
the most eminent medico-legal pathologist of the day, that 
at the time of the accident the cycle was stationary with the 
cyclist crouching at the back, bending over the machine, 
thereby obscuring his rear light, and that the oncoming 
car had crashed into him from behind. 

Mr. Justice Humphreys, in summing-up, reviewed the 
evidence. He said that the defendant’s youth was immaterial 
and that the fact that he was an American citizen would 
not make the smallest difference in the case. The fact 
that he had voluntarily used some of his wealth to make 
generous provision for the widow of the man whose death he 
was charged with, was no more than the law would have 
compelled him to do in event of an action for damages. The 
jury would try him just as they would a London coster- 
monger charged with knocking down someone by furious 
driving of a cart. 

The jury returned a verdict of guilty and the defendant 
was sentenced to several months’ imprisonment. 


This case aroused interest in the American press, which 
emphasized the speed and impartiality of the trial, the dignity 
and fairness of the Judge’s summing-up, and the mildness of 
the sentence. Most of the newspapers appeared to be of 
opinion that if the defendant had been tried in the United 
States he would have been acquitted. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


PRE-WAR GERMANY 


PRIOR TO THE GREAT WAR, the daily interests of the average 
European civilian were confined to himself, his family surround- 
ings, and his personal occupation. Foreign affairs were 
relegated to professional politicians and political economists, 
who specialized in that sort of thing. Differences of language 
and of race, in those days, implied no feeling of hostility between 
individuals. 

But as the fateful year of 1914 approached, national differ- 
ences, fostered by statesmen and intensified by propaganda, 
gradually infiltrated the minds of peaceful citizens, assuming 
an increasingly sinister import. Yet personal unfriendliness 
to the foreigner was never an active emotion with the man 
in the street. 

The following observations of everyday life in Germany at 
intervals during a long period of years, fragmentary though 
they be, seen through the eyes of a medical observer who has 
always been a warm admirer of the Germans, as distinct from 
the German government, all point in the same direction. 
They illustrate the change which has come over German 
mentality during the last generation, like a slowly progressive 
malignant malady. 


Citizens of other countries appreciate the natural pride of 
the great German people evoked by their series of crushing 
victories in the field, first against Austria in 1867 and later 
over France in 1870. Yet the rank and file of German subjects 
remained kindly and hospitable to foreign visitors and often 
went out of their way to make them welcome. 
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When I first visited Germany in 1888 as a young student to 
learn colloquial German, I lodged for a couple of months with 
a modest German family in Frankfurt-am-Main. This beauti- 
ful Rhineland city was a centre not only of financial activity, 
but also of scientific research and musical culture. It had a 
considerable Jewish population, as might be expected from its 
historic connections with the great Rothschild family. The 
motto inscribed on its opera-house : ‘Dem Wahren, Schénen, 
Guten’ (‘To the true, the beautiful, and the good’), was 
often read aloud to strangers, by a good-humoured pun on its 
final word, as ‘ Dem wahren, sch6nen Juden,’ a large part of 
its cost having been borne by Jewish benefactors. Although 
living under an autocratic imperial régime, neither aggressive 
militarism nor obvious anti-semitism was recognizable amongst 
the general population. True, there were the usual young 
conscript soldiers, strolling about the town, each with a dis- 
tinguishing territorial button on the front of his cap. The old 
ghetto boundaries had been demolished some ten years 
previously and the general populace, so far from being antagon- 
istic, seemed actively sympathetic to their Jewish fellow-citizens 
at the time, especially in view of the recent trial of a Jewish 
officer in the French army, Dreyfus, who had been accused, and 
wrongly (as was subsequently shown) convicted, of disclosing 
military secrets to the Austrian headquarters staff. 

Four years later I spent a summer holiday in a Hartz 
mountain village in company with one of my surgical teachers, 
Sir Harold Stiles, to improve our knowledge of German. 

The following year, 1893, accompanied this time by my 
fellow-student Briggs, a similar visit was paid to the little 
university town of Jena, where I attended a holiday course of 
lectures on physiological psychology. To avoid speaking 
English, Briggs and I lodged with different families. We met 
daily at the local inn, where we subscribed for the regular 
table d’héte meal at the cost of a mark a day. We were 
received with the greatest friendliness by the students of the 
local university. They invited us to their various club func- 
tions, including many a happy Kneip, or beer-party, at which 
prodigious quantities of the seductive brew were consumed 
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with curious formalities, enlivened by lusty choruses from their 
song-books. There was also an occasional duel, or Mensur, 
at which champions from various clubs fought with swords in 
traditional fashion. Each combatant was swathed in elaborate 
bandages and leather guards, to prevent injury to any of the 
vital structures in the neck; his eyes were protected by 
special goggles and the only area exposed to slashes was the 
face. The rivals fenced with long swords, held horizontally 
at full length, each striving to slice his opponent’s features. No 
stabbing or thrusting movements were allowed. The resulting 
facial wounds were a source of life-long pride. They were 
often kept open artificially, so as to make the scars into per- 
manent decorations. We Englishmen could not take such 
duelling seriously. But when we ventured to say so, we were 
challenged to nominate from amongst ourselves a champion to 
fight against one of their star warriors. Our representative, a 
sturdy Londoner named Andrews, promptly took up the 
gauntlet, but claimed his right to name the duelling weapons. 
He chose pistols. The German students were horrified and 
explained to us that these were unheard-of. They expressed 
their admiration, however, for our rough English courage and 
the duel was accordingly replaced by a special Knetp in our 
honour. We had a great send-off when we left. 

Among these kindly German folk, although devoid of the 
elusive quality of charm, so characteristic of the polished 
Austrian, there was no sign of unfriendliness. On the contrary, 
foreign visitors, ‘ high and low, Scotch and poor,’ were cordially 
welcomed. We British students mixed happily in their social 
reunions, dancing in the open air, picnicking in the Thirin- 
gian forest, swimming in the river at ‘das kleine Paradies,’ 
and even playing an international football match, which their 
unfamiliarity with the game rather than our own skill enabled 
us to win. Those were happy days. The idea of future 
hostilities never crossed our minds. 

As the great Pasteur once remarked: “Science has no 
frontiers.” Germany, in the later decades of the nineteenth 
century, was in the front rank of medical science, looked up to 
by all the world. The fact that a large proportion of her 
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leading scientists was of Jewish origin had no significance. The 
achievements of her Jewish citizens were rightly claimed by 
Germany as giving additional lustre to the German nation, 
and the Jewish scientists themselves readily acquiesced in this. 
As a witty colleague once remarked to me, all the best brains 
in England were in the heads of Englishmen, but the best 
brains in Germany were in the heads of Jews. 

In 1897 my summer vacation as a hospital interne was 
devoted to a course of laboratory study in the subject of neuro- 
histology. This led me once more to Frankfurt, to work in the 
Senkenbergisches Institut, directed by the famous Professor 
Weigert, in collaboration with his distinguished colleague, 
Edinger, both of them Jews of international renown. The person- 
ality of these two great men, their wide and accurate knowledge, 
their unrivalled skill in teaching, their geniality and modesty, 
all conspired to make Frankfurt one of the most enviable 
centres of medical science, especially in neuro-anatomy and 
neuro-pathology. None of us, whether of German or other 
nationality, dreamed for a moment of national or racial 
antipathy, and we returned to our various native countries 
grateful to Germany for what we had learned in Frankfurt. 

During a later visit in 1912, when as a neurologist I attended 
a medical congress at Minster in Westphalia, there was 
already a tinge of chilliness in the international social atmo- 
sphere. German imperialism was now more obvious and 
becoming arrogant in tone. To her enormous military forces 
she had recently added a new and increasing battle-fleet. 
Even the bright little boy scout detailed to conduct me to my 
allotted lodgings informed me, amongst other items of popular 
interest, how the invincible German fleet, under the leadership 
of Prince Heinrich, was soon to sweep the North Sea clear of all 
rivals. The sectional meetings of this congress were organized 
with characteristic teutonic thoroughness, but were no longer 
freely open to all. Some sections were strictly reserved for 
Germans. For example, when I tried to secure a seat at a 
meeting of the section on military and naval medicine and 
surgery, I was informed that no foreigners were admitted. 
Even the sight-seeing excursions arranged for congressists 
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were subject to similar discrimination, and it was impossible 
for a foreign delegate to be included in a conducted trip to 
Krupp’s great munition works at Essen, or to join a party to 
view the recently completed Kiel canal. The official refusal 
was curt and conclusive. A definitely aggressive national spirit 
was in the air. 

On pushing farther afield that year to Berlin, I found that 
many of the leading physicians were of Jewish race, notably 
Mendel, Oppenheim, Toby Cohn, and others, whilst at a 
neurological congress in Hamburg the most outstanding men 
were also Jews, of genial and cultured type, all of them popular 
and on excellent terms with their Aryan brethren. 

The disquieting pan-German atmosphere at Minster, how- 
ever, made me uneasy. Yet when I mentioned my apprehen- 
sions to friends in England, I was gaily waved aside as a morbid 
pessimist. This was two years before the War. 

In the old pre-War days the average citizen of a civilized 
state recognized, in an academic and impersonal fashion, that 
foreign nations had laws and customs different from his own, 
but he did not seek to impose his own customs on foreigners 
with whom he came in contact, nor did such differences prevent 
him from mixing with them on friendly and even cordial 
terms. Between nations, as between individuals, there was a 
healthy rivalry, but competition was waged fairly, without 
bitterness, and with clean hands. International agreements, 
like business contracts, were honourably carried out, nor 
were they liable to be repudiated by the arbitrary default of 
one of the contracting parties, as in the ‘scrap of paper’ 
which guaranteed Belgian neutrality. In war-time, in the 
olden days, the civilian in a belligerent country, unless actually 
in the war-zone, was left to till his fields and carry on his 
ordinary occupation practically undisturbed. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


AFTER CENTURIES OF SERFDOM, lasting well into the nineteenth 
century, under the traditional autocracy of the Tsars, the 
Russian peoples were suddenly translated, during the European 
War, to the opposite extreme of Communism. 

In 1917, following the disastrous collapse of the Russian 
armies, the communist leaders in Petrograd, Lenin and 
Trotsky, ousting the republican Kerensky, seized the reins 
of power and initiated a new reign of terror. Not only was the 
well-meaning but inefficient Tsar Nicolas ruthlessly butchered, 
together with his family, but aristocrats, officers, professional 
and business men were slaughtered throughout the country. 
Later, many of the bourgeoisie who had delayed their escape 
too long suffered horrible tortures, from which death was the 
commonest and happiest release. Those of the working 
classes who showed any sympathy with the bourgeois victims 
were slaughtered with the rest. A new secret police, the 
Tche-Ka, ferreted out the enemies and critics of communism. 
It was enough to speak disrespectfully of Karl Marx, of Lenin, 
of Trotsky, or of any communist official, to be arrested, 
imprisoned, and ‘ liquidated ’ by a pistol-shot in the back of 
the brain. 

Communism is not a growth indigenous to Russia ; it was 
imported from without, into a soil curiously raw and un- 
cultivated. The huge mass of the population, some one hundred 
and sixty millions of peasantry, dumb and illiterate, had no 
special enthusiasm for the communist creed ; all they wanted 
was to be left alone, to cultivate their modest holdings. When 
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the revolution broke out in Petrograd, the communist com- 
mittee announced to the people that the ‘ dictatorship of the 
proletariat’ had now arrived. The peasants swallowed this 
new gospel at a gulp, little foreseeing that they were to be ruled 
by a new tyranny as ruthless as that of the most retrograde 
Tsar. The priests of the Russian orthodox ¢hurch throughout 
the country, devout but uncultured, were driven from their 
parishes and most of them ‘ liquidated.’ Their bewildered 
congregations were officially informed that not only the 
church but God himself had been abolished. Communism 
was a new religion, stamping out not only christianity but 
also all other theocratic creeds, by the authority of a special 
‘ anti-God ’ government department. 

On the death of Lenin in 1925 Stalin became the supreme 
ruler of the communist party, ousting and driving into exile 
his most powerful rival, the brilliant Trotsky, who had organized 
the victories of the Red army during and after the revolution. 
Under Stalin’s iron hand, factories, mines, and oil wells were 
reorganized afresh. Foreign engineers were imported at high 
salaries, only to find that they were not allowed to spend them 
outside Russia. Production was speeded up. Contrary to the 
principles of communism, piece-work was reintroduced, so 
that, on top of a basic minimum, the skilled and industrious 
workinan was now allowed to receive a higher wage than his 
inefficient or idle comrade. Farms were also drastically 
reorganized. The few surviving yeoman farmers, so-called 
Kulaks, sturdy individualists who had regained a precarious 
prosperity under the N.E.P. (new economic policy) phase, were 
now deported from their farms. Smaller farms were ‘collect- 
ivized ’ into larger units in which all workers were reduced to 
the level of farm-labourers, receiving the same wage. Food and 
crops thus produced were seized by the government for the 
support of industrial workers in the towns. Resistance by the 
exasperated peasants was crushed by the Red army ; inspectors, 
with or without experience of farming, were appointed to the 
collective farms to ensure that no farm produce was being 
held back. 

New schools were erected all over the country. Religious 
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teaching was forbidden, and any surviving priests were shot, 
starved-out, or conscripted to become industrial labourers. 


Such were the conditions, fantastic to democratic eyes, which 
existed in 1932, fifteen years after the establishment of Soviet 
rule, when I decided to go and see Russia for myself. Accom- 
panied by my old friend, Dr. Frederick Green, I joined a party 
of twenty, including doctors, biologists, public health officials, 
medical students, and engineers, under the auspices of the 
only available Russian travel bureau, the ‘ Intourist’ agency. 
We secured our passage through the ‘Society for Cultural 
Relations,’ an organization for thinly disguised communist 
propaganda in England. On discovering this atmosphere, 
Freddy Green and myself promptly resolved to keep our eyes 
and ears widely open but our tongues tightly guarded. Our 
discretion was rewarded later in the year, after our return, 
when we took part in a Russian banquet in London, at which 
our attitude aroused considerable comment, together with 
publicity unwelcome to English communists. 

Some of my observations have been published in a small book 
of mine! to which for further details I would refer those of my 
present readers who may be specially interested in the subject. 
I will only recall a few of the most striking facts which impressed 
me from the physician’s point of view. 

We sailed direct from London to Leningrad in a Russian 
ship frankly designed for propagandist purposes. Its saloon 
was adorned with a portrait of the ‘ hero,’ Djerjinski, founder 
and arch-terrorist of the Tche-Ka. The smoking-room walls 
were decorated with pictures of revolutionist processions 
headed by blood-red banners with the Soviet hammer and 
sickle. Even the ship’s inkpots had this device embossed on 
them, together with the red star of the U.S.S.R. 

In addition to our mixed party, of unknown sympathies, 
there was another hand-picked collection of English pilgrims 
on board, headed by a Labour peer, Lord Marley by name, 
sallying forth to sample the communist paradise, where he 
himself seemed more at home than in England. 


1 A Physician’s Tour in Soviet Russia, 2nd Ed., 1933 (Allen and Unwin). 
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No time was lost in starting to spread the gospel. Marley, a 
clear and persuasive speaker, and an enthusiastic Bolshevist 
sympathizer, lectured to us on the very first evening. 


He told us how private ownership of land, property, and 
means of production was now abolished. The standard of 
living in Russia was about 60 per cent above that of pre-War 
days and was still rising. Necessities of life, such as bread, 
milk, and clothes, were rationed, the official prices being 
cheap. Rent in the cities was based on cubic space, each 
person being entitled to nine cubic metres, for which he 
paid a basic rent, not exceeding 10 per cent of his earnings. 

The prices of goods were on three levels: Firstly, fixed 
prices for rationed necessities ; these were low. Secondly, 
if the worker desired more than his ration, he could supple- 
ment it by paying a higher price. Thirdly, there were ‘ open 
market’ prices, which were extravagantly high, although 
kept down to some extent by the ‘ open co-operative stores.’ 
The worker had an additional source of cheap food-supply 
in the form of factory kitchens with communal dining-rooms. 
Ninety per cent of the industrial population belonged to 
* co-operative societies ’ which supplied goods not obtainable 
as government rations. The government provided capital 
for the development of these societies which were sometimes 
actually in competition with the official factories. 

The national income, according to official statements, was 
being devoted mainly to capital development, social services, 
and workers’ wages. No reference was made to expenditure 
on war materials. The Russian worker was said to have 
more money than he actually needed ; this excess he spent 
on travel, scientific pamphlets, books, etc. (perhaps). 
Russian internal loans were always over-subscribed. Even 
loans which yielded no interest stood as high in value as 
those yielding 9 or 10 per cent. These loans, to democratic 
eyes, closely resemble compulsory levies. To them every 
worker was ‘ invited’ to contribute three weeks’ wages per 
annum. Our ardent teacher had to admit the scarcity of 
skilled workers and of scientists, but made no allusion to 
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one of the chief causes of such scarcity, viz. the massacre 
of the educated classes during the revolution. When asked 
whether political liberty had or had not been extinguished 
under the Soviet system, he evaded reply, but went on to 
point out that columns of self-criticism filled the daily journals 
in Russia, such criticism being permitted so long as the 
fundamental principles of communism were not attacked. 

The whole press of Russia is admittedly owned and con- 
trolled by the communist party. As to the ultimate aims of 
the communist régime, according to Karl Marx, their 
inspired prophet, the State must remain an instrument of 
repression until class differences were wiped out. ‘ When 
the people become class-less, the State will wither away.’ 

The U.S.S.R. is a federation of seven republics. Each of 
these, if it so desires, is theoretically free to break away. 
At one time Ukraine thought of seceding, but was ‘ per- 
suaded ’ (by the liquidation of its leaders) not to do so. 

The source of governmental power is the all-union Con- 
gress of Soviets. This has about two thousand members 
and meets every two years. Day-to-day work is carried on 
by a Union Council of two to four hundred members, which 

_ meets three times a year. In order that each of the seven 
constituent republics may have its views suitably repre- 
sented, there is another chamber, the Council of Nationalities, 
meeting three times a year, to approve of legislation submitted 
to it from above. 

The working body, constantly in session, is the Presidium. 
The chairman of this presidium, Kalinin, is the president of 
the U.S.S.R. But the actual dictatorial power is held by the 
secretary, Josef Stalin. 

Voting for official posts in government bodies is an indirect 
affair. Proportional representation is nominally effected 
by soviets or councils for villages and town wards. The 
primary soviets elect representatives to district soviets, these 
in turn to provincial, then to regional soviets, and these again 
to the all-union congress above described. Each government 
department, e.g. for education, public health, war, foreign 
affairs, etc., is presided over by a commissar or cabinet 
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minister. The commissars have a chairman, corresponding 
to a prime minister (Molotoff at that time). This council 
of commissars is the body which draws up or amends the 
laws, which are then sent down for approval by the Council 
of Nationalities. 

As the various soviets rise in importance, the proportion of 
communists steadily increases, from about 50 per cent in the 
district soviets, to 60 per cent in the provincial soviets, 65 
per cent in the regional soviets, 70 per cent in the all-union 
congress, and 80 to go per cent in the council of commissars, 
until we reach the presidium of twenty-seven members 
all of whom are members of the communist party. 

All decisions of a majority vote of the presidium must not 
only be accepted, but also facilitated by the minority. 
Dissentient members who do not publicly express ‘ repent- 
ance ’ are expelled from the party, exiled to distant parts of 
the country, or ‘ liquidated.’ No opposition to a majority 
decision of the presidium is tolerated. All its decisions must 
be unanimous. Hence the frequent ‘ purges’ whereby 
dangerous critics within the party are got rid of (as in the 
case of Trotsky, the original commissar for war). 

Every citizen, male or female, is taught to use arms. Russia 
feels that she is still in a state of war, against counter-revolu- 
tionaries at home, as well as against potential foreign 
enemies. 

Capitalist countries are defined as those in which there 
exist employers and employees; or in communistic 
language, ‘ exploiters,’ who make a profit from the labour 
of others, and ‘ exploited,’ who work for wages, dealt out 
to them by their employers. To save and to invest money, 
even if it be the result of one’s own labour, is to become 
a capitalist and an exploiter. To spend all one’s wages is 
meritorious, since the State will provide for every worker 
during sickness and old age. 


When we reached the port of Leningrad, a languid crowd, 
outside the custom-house, was awaiting our communist 
peer, for whom the only motor car was provided. We of the 
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Society for Cultural Relations were welcomed by officials of 
its sister-society, called the V.O.K.S. (vsyo-susnye obshestvo 
kulturnaye svoz, i.e. united society of cultural relations), who 
accompanied us to our hotel. 

We drove in motor-buses along what used to be one of the 
most brilliant streets in Europe, the Nevsky Prospect, now 
re-named the Prospect of October 25th. This is a magnificent 
broad street, whose fine buildings, formerly occupied by hotels, 
banks, and magasins de luxe, are now transformed in their upper 
floors into workers’ apartments, whilst the ground floors are 
occupied by shabby little fruiterers, toy-shops, ironmongers, 
barbers, beer-shops, and newspaper-stands. Many shops 
stood empty. Every beer-shop had its waiting queue of 
customers, forty, fifty, or more, carrying jugs, kettles, cans, or 
jars. 
At the hotel itself, clean and tidy, with a menu rather below 
the standard of a Soho eating-house, there were still a few 
echoes of former grandeur, in the form of parquet floors and 
staircases, but no carpets. Freddy Green and I secured a suite 
with a private bathroom and running water. The bath and 
wash-basin were devoid of plugs, but having been forewarned 
in this respect, we had already provided ourselves with the 
necessary accessories. 

We visited the sights of Leningrad, including the Winter 
Palace Square, several times the size of Trafalgar Square in 
London, flanked on one side by the Winter Palace and the 
world-famous Hermitage museum and art gallery. This is 
the square where the tragedy of Bloody Sunday took place in 
1905, when processions of workers, carrying petitions to the 
Tsar, were shot down by his troops. Our guide enlarged on its 
horrors, relating how little urchins, perched on the trees to 
see the fun, were struck by the first volley, aimed high above 
the heads of the crowd. After that date the Winter Palace 
was never again inhabited by the Tsar. 

At one o’clock in the morning I strolled over to the railway 
station, which was jammed with miserable humanity, sitting 
and sleeping on the platforms, in the waiting-halls, and even 
under open archways in the mud and rain. They were 
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evidently workers, some well-clad with leather boots, others 
in rags with straw tied round their feet, or even bare-legged. 
Every arriving train was crammed to the doors. 

The night life of Leningrad was different from that of ordinary 
European slums. In some streets at every doorway, and also on 
the pavements, or even in the open, lay closely packed heaps of 
sleeping humanity huddled together, filthily clad men, women, 
and children, without shoes or stockings, packed in pyramids, 
leaning against each other as closely as in a football scrum. I 
learned from a passer-by that these were poor down-and-out 
wretches who had migrated from the country-side into the 
city where, finding themselves unemployable, they had sunk 
to utter poverty and rags. They refused to be confined in 
public institutions, from which they always escaped. Workers’ 
clubs, on the ground floor or in basement rooms, were crowded 
with workers, smoking and drinking. Drunken men staggered 
out, either voluntarily or ejected by their comrades. Prostitutes 
plied their trade in the streets. 

The people in the streets of Leningrad, mainly of peasant 
type, looked healthy and were plainly but comfortably dressed. 
A few aristocratic old men were conspicuous for the shabbiness 
of their attire, probably survivors of the pre-War intelligentsia. 

In striking contrast to these examples of poverty and degrada- 
tion we were conducted over some of the public health institu- 
tions. Chief among them was a large modern prophylactorium, - 
of which there are said to be some twenty-five others in 
Leningrad alone. This institution is for the study of diseases 
in their early stages. Like every public building in Russia, it 
is smothered in red banners, outside and in, carrying commun- 
istic slogans. Its large lecture-hall has the inevitable bust of 
Lenin, draped in red. Each prophylactorium serves a district 
of about eighty thousand workers. The chief aim is the pre- 
vention of disease ; treatment, except of minor maladies and of 
venereal diseases, is of secondary interest. There are special 
departments for tuberculosis, orthopedics, pediatrics, ophthal- 
mology, nose and throat diseases, etc., each with its own 
consultation-room, treatment-room, and operating theatre. 
The waiting-rooms are hung with dramatic posters illustrating 
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the lurid results of various diseases, especially of venereal 
maladies, and the various modes in which these may be 
acquired. There are also posters illustrating the dangers of 
fly-borne infections, the importance of cleanliness, and so on. 
The social conditions of every worker and worker’s family 
in the district are carefully studied and tabulated. Every 
worker, healthy or sick, is supposed to be examined four or 
five times a year. If signs of disease are found, he is sent to an 
appropriate sanatorium or hospital for treatment. In some 
special occupations, e.g. barbers, workers in dangerous trades, 
food workers, etc., a medical examination is made every 
month. The prophylactorium has no wards or beds ; only the 
necessary operating theatres for a polyclinic clientele. The 
medical staff consists of about twenty doctors, mostly young 
women. There are large bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 
histological laboratories, well equipped, but with very few 
workers in them. 

Venereal patients are carefully examined, compulsorily 
treated, and subsequently inspected at least once a month. 
If a patient fails to turn up, a warning notice is posted to 
him. In this way, by systematic following-up, venereal diseases 
are rapidly diminishing in Russia. This result is attributed to 
three chief reasons : the alleged absence of prostitution ; the 
advance of education; and the systematic instruction of 
citizens in contraceptive methods. 

The great Metchnikoff hospital, named after the famous 
French bacteriologist, is a pre-War institution of which 
Leningrad is justly proud. It consists of a series of three-story 
pavilions, built within a large park. It is staffed by the most 
eminent physicians, surgeons, and specialists in Russia (those 
of them who have survived the revolution). Its wards, 
laboratories, and museums are liberally decorated with red 
banners and communistic slogans. Its equipment is of the 
most modern type. The hospital has its own electric power 
plant and its own fruit and vegetable gardens, rendering it 
self-supporting in this respect. Even pigs and cows are raised 
on the hospital farm. 

Marriage in Russia is a peculiar institution, consisting in 
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being ‘ registered.” About half of the workers find this worth 
while. The only apparent advantage of being married is that 
in the event of a subsequent divorce the joint property 1s 
distributed equally between the spouses. Before registration, 
both parties must produce certificates of freedom from venereal 
disease and active tuberculosis. The child of a free union 
couple has no social disability or stigma. He can assume the 
surname of either parent, but as a matter of custom usually 
takes his father’s name. The child of a divorced couple is 
generally confided to the mother’s care, the father paying a 
proportion of the cost of maintenance. Three is the maximum 
number of divorces allowed to the ordinary citizen. Any 
additional marital adventures above that number require a 
special government permit. 

All maternity cases, in the cities at least, come into hospital 
for delivery. We visited several maternity wards, well equipped, 
with some twenty-eight patients in all stages of labour. 


A tributary of the Neva is spanned by a wooden bridge from 
which the body of the slaughtered monk Rasputin was flung 
through the ice in 1916. The surrounding quarter is dotted 
with pre-War plutocratic villas, all of which are now occupied 
as ‘ homes of rest’ for weary workers during their official two 
wecks’ holiday. We inspected one of these where the dining- 
room, salons, and other public rooms were still decorated with 
Statuary, bronzes, pictures, gilded candelabra, and carved 
mantelpieces of florid Teutonic style. Long wooden tables, 
with plain bent-wood chairs, were set out in preparation for 
the next meal. The former drawing-room was now a dormitory 
with iron beds. 

Crossing the Neva once more, driving along streets cleaned 
by women scavengers, we visited the magnificent eighteenth- 
century Uritsky palace. It is now occupied by the state 
university. It has a splendid domed and pillared hall, leading 
to an inner hall from one end of which, in October 1917, 
Kerensky, the premier of the day, addressed the throng as 
‘ladies and gentlemen,’ whilst Lenin at the other end was 
addressing them as ‘ workers.’ The large assembly-hall is 
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adorned with a gigantic black-and-white cartoon of Stalin, 
whilst in the centre stands a statue of Lenin, with stereotyped 
red banners and slogans all round it. 

The Smolny convent, formerly for the education of daughters 
of the nobility, is now the meeting-place of the Leningrad 
soviet. We entered the soviet and listened to an orator 
haranguing the chamber from a rostrum, projecting, pulpit- 
like, in front of the platform occupied by the chairman and 
his colleagues. An elegantly dressed young woman, the official 
stenographer, with well-displayed limbs, sat below the rostrum. 

This building contains the modest two-roomed suite occupied 
by Lenin and his wife during the revolution. They are now a 
shrine of pilgrimage for devout communists. The inner room 
is furnished with Spartan simplicity. Its original furniture: a 
sofa, a couple of easy chairs, a writing-table, and a cheap 
wall-cabinet—is unchanged. The far end of the room is 
partly fenced off by a wooden partition behind which stand 
two small iron beds, a plain built-in cupboard, and in the 
corner a huge tiled stove. The walls of the outer room, 
where Lenin gave audience to visitors, are adorned with red- 
framed photos and cuttings from contemporary numbers of 
Pravda and other revolutionary journals of the day. These 
recount, hour by hour, the events of the fateful 25-26 October, 
culminating at 2 a.m. in the storming of the Winter Palace, 
which was announced during the night at a special sitting of 
the Congress of Soviets in the Smolny building itself. 

At this stage our guide treated us to a short sermon on the 
virtues of Lenin, his passion for Beethoven’s music, which he 
had to abandon, lest it made his heart too tender ; and his 
devotion to little children, on whose heads he would lay his 
kindly hands. This idyllic poem, inconsistent with the horrible 
atrocities at which Lenin connived and many of which he 
instigated, was nauseating to us, but our guide recited it 
faithfully to the end. 

In Leningrad we saw a worker’s funeral. There was a pink 
coffin with wreaths of flowers on top, loaded on a simple little 
open hearse, drawn by a single horse and followed by a small 
crowd of mourners in working clothes. No public religious 
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ceremony is allowed, although if desired a priest may conduct 
a church ceremony beforehand. There is a farewell speech 
at the graveside, and if the deceased has been sufficiently 
prominent, a band plays communistic airs. Christian coffins 
are usually black ; communist coffins white, red, or yellow. 

We drove out, over incredibly rough cobbled suburban 
roads, to a remarkable Institute for Mother and Child, standing 
in its own grounds. Of its 750 beds, 500 are for sick women 
and children ; the other 250 are for the observation and care 
of healthy children. Many of the latter are foundlings or 
orphans ; these are kept in the Institute until the age of four 
years, when they are handed over to the committee of educa- 
tion, to be brought up in kindergartens and later in schools. 
All maternity cases come into hospital for parturition. No 
mother in the district bears a child at home, save by accident. 
We inspected a maternity ward, where patients were in all 
stages of labour ; no anesthetics were used. The infants after 
birth are stacked in rows of little cots, twenty-eight in a ward. 
Each infant is labelled with a serial number, stamped on a 
card at the head of the cot, also on a piece of gauze wrapped 
round the wrist and again marked in indelible pencil on the 
child’s torso. 

The biological facts of maternity are taught to girls as part 
of the school curriculum. Contraceptive instruction is 
supposed to be given only to those who have already had a 
child. Abortions are performed for any woman who so desires. 

Healthy children up to the age of three or four years are 
carefully nursed, fed, and trained in the institution. By the 
age of eighteen months or two years the average child can 
already wash and dress itself. Little wooden steps lead the 
tiny tots up to the level of the wash-basins. The toys in the 
play-room are all of utilitarian model, not dolls as in bourgeois 
nurseries, but bricks, boats, and spades. Communistic 
slogans are painted on the nursery walls, e.g. ‘ Like bees, we 
learn to work, although we like to play.’ This in a room for 
children under three years, who have not yet learned to read. 
The infants’ kitchen is a large department where diets are 
prepared and issued, not only to the children in the institute, 
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but also to those up to the age of eighteen months who have 
been taken home by their mothers. The parent calls daily 
for the child’s twenty-four hours’ ration, for which one to 
one-and-a-half roubles are paid. The mother on her way to 
daily work leaves the child at the factory créche and picks it 
up when going home in the evening. In the institutional kitchen 
the food-bottles and jars are cleaned and sterilized. For sick 
children special diets are made up. 

All these health institutions are lavishly equipped and 
staffed. The government claims to spend 13 per cent of the 
national revenue on health services and about 25 per cent on 
education. 

We also visited a mental hospital, housed in a rather shabby 
pre-revolutionary building. Designed originally for 100 
patients, it now accommodated 235. Only acute and recent 
cases were admitted ; chronic cases were treated elsewhere. 
The gardens and exercise-grounds were grubby and depressing. 
I inquired as to the mode of admission. A single certificate, 
by a district psychiatrist, is enough to admit a patient. If his 
friends so desire, they can remove him, or he can leave 
voluntarily, if they can ensure supervision in his own home. 
I saw one man-patient, a severe case of juvenile dementia, 
leaving the hospital in charge of a young woman. It was 
interesting to learn that since the revolution, compensation- 
neuroses, following accidents, no longer occur—a significant 
contrast with the large numbers of such cases in the law courts 
of capitalist countries. The only traumatic psychoses still 
remaining are those following old war-injuries, in which 
presumably the state pays the damages, if any. 

Another interesting institution is the night sanatorium, for 
early cases of tuberculosis in workers who are employed in 
factory work in the day-time, coming into the sanatorium to 
stay the night. One batch of men comes for five weeks ; then 
a five weeks’ batch of women. Patients are eligible for re- 
admission. Each worker on admission has a warm bath and 
changes into hospital khaki uniform. We saw the men sitting 
down to an excellent meal. Conversation, which is strictly 
forbidden by placards on the walls, was loud and cheery. No 
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living power can effectively muzzle the natural eloquence of 
the Russian man; what the achievements of the female may 
be, I cannot tell. After supper the inmates rest for an hour, 
play games from 8 till 10.30, and then turn in to sleep in 
magnificent pre-War salons, with rows of tidy iron beds neatly 
laid out, placed considerably closer than English tuberculosis 
experts would allow. A temperature-chart for each case is 
kept ; if the evening figure is above 37-3° C. (or gg-2° F.) the 
patient is transferred for whole-time treatment to a hospital 
or sanatorium. The worker returns each morning to his 
factory to work. Bacteriological examination of the sputum 
is carried out ; those cases who turn out positive are grouped 
in a ward separate from the others, but are not provided with 
sputum flasks to take with them to their day-time factory. 
The medical director claimed no cures by these short five- 
week courses, but believed that the rest and regular régime 
did the patients good. How much permanent benefit can thus 
be attained is a matter of opinion, but the evident desire to 
help the tuberculous patient is praiseworthy. 

I must pass over many of the other sights of Leningrad, 
elsewhere described, including the great Isaakski cathedral, 
now converted into an anti-god museum, the grim prison-fortress 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, and many other points of interest. 


In Moscow, the seat of the central government, a twelve 
hours train-journey from Leningrad, one cannot omit reference 
to the ancient walled fortress of the Kremlin, with its palaces 
and churches, which now houses the offices of the various 
government departments. The huge Red Square is flanked © 
on one side by the crenellated wall of the Kremlin and on the 
other by the Cathedral of St. Basil, which has nine churches 
under a single roof, to commemorate nine great victories of 
Alexander II. | 

The massive squat rectangular tomb of Lenin, built of red 
granite with bronze doors guarded by sentries with fixed 
bayonets, is now the chief monument of the Red Square. 
His name is cut in huge letters on a black marble lintel. 
Thousands of pilgrims, men, women, and children, are 
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queued up, waiting to get in, some ten thousand daily. 
Visitors are admitted in single file, closely scrutinized by 
the Red guards. Marble steps in the basement lead down 
to the central tomb. Here lies Lenin himself, embalmed, 
under a brilliantly illuminated glass canopy. He is very 
like the popular pictures and statues, with bald head, stubbly 
moustache, reddish pointed beard, forceful chin, widely 
separated eyes, and short pug nose. He is dressed in a badly 
fitting khaki tunic with a red rosette pinned on the left breast. 
The hands lie in the lap, clutching pathetically at emptiness. 
The lower part of the trunk is concealed beneath a dull cloth, 
over which a long crape scarf is coiled in serpentine folds. 

With medical curiosity, I carefully inspected the top and back 
of the bald head, to see whether it showed signs of incisions 
for removal of the brain, which I knew had been cut in serial 
sections by a German neuro-pathologist, who found the typical 
changes of syphilitic paralytic dementia; but I saw no 
marks. These may have been concealed by some special make- 
up. Or perhaps the present specimen is a wax model of the 
original ? It may be remembered that the body was with- 
drawn from exhibition for eighteen months for re-embalming, 
and preservation. Be this as it may, the sight is impressive, 
not only the body of the dead Lenin, but also the thousands of 
awe-struck worshippers filing past the catafalque in this holy 
of holies, day after day, year after year. 

In Moscow we visited a marriage-and-divorce office. The 
waiting-room is placarded with propagandist posters concern- 
ing sex hygiene and venereal diseases. Some of these are anti- 
religious, e.g. pictures of the special risks of infection by the 
sacramental cup, by circumcision, by sprinkling with holy 
water, by the Easter kiss, etc., also the supposed dangers of 
infant baptism by immersion. Other posters illustrate the 
effects of alcoholic excess and of tuberculosis upon married 
life. 

Marriage and divorce are performed in an inner room hung 
with pictures of Marx and Lenin. The marriage registration 
is executed by a girl-clerk who fills up the papers stating the 
name, age, nationality, occupation, and address of the two 
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parties. Both of these must sign a declaration that the 
registration is a voluntary affair, that they are cognisant of the 
laws of marriage and divorce, and that they have been 
informed of the state of each other’s health. Each party then 
receives a marriage-certificate. 

Divorce is carried out at the same office-table. It is not 
necessary for both parties to be present. A record is taken of 
the number of children, if any, of the marriage, whether the 
child is self-supporting, and, if not, which of the parents will 
be responsible for its care. 

We visited a well-equipped abortorium, hung with gigantic 
anatomical and contraceptive diagrams. One poster shows a 
skilful and successful modern abortion, after which the woman 
is back at work in a few days ; this is contrasted with a badly 
performed abortion, followed by infection and intense suffer- 
ing, culminating in a coffin mounted on a sleigh. In this 
institution a staff of six skilled abortionists works all day long, 
performing an average of sixty abortions a day. The operation is 
neatly carried out, without an anesthetic, and takes about seven 
minutes. Each patient has been previously examined, to 
inquire for medical contra-indications, also the social reasons 
for the abortion. No inquiry is made as to whether the 
woman is married or not, this being a matter of official 
unconcern. Fifty per cent of the abortion patients are brain- 
workers and students, 40 per cent are factory-workers, and 
only 10 per cent belong to the peasant class. Abortion, 
therefore, is mainly a city luxury. The abortion rate for the 
whole of Russia in 1931 was stated at 8-2 per 100 population. 

A prophylactorium for the re-education and industrial 
training of prostitutes is not a compulsory institution, unless 
the woman has some venereal disease, in which case attendance 
at a special clinic is compulsory. Prostitutes are no longer 
licensed and provided with a yellow ticket, as in pre-revolu- 
tionary days. After a course of domestic instruction, lasting six 
months or longer, the reformed women are posted to suitable 
factory occupations, where the committee still keeps in touch 
with them. Obstinate and relapsing cases are ‘sent away to 
remote places,’ whatever that means. 
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The prison, or correctional colony, of Levortovski deserves 
special description. Formerly a military prison with 205 cells 
for solitary confinement, it now accommodated 615 prisoners, 
three in a cell. It is built in a series of galleries with five limbs 
radiating star-like from a central hall. This particular prison 
is for male prisoners, most of them first offenders. The chief 
crimes for which ‘ treatment’ was given are robbery with 
violence, theft, rape, and murder. The only offences for which 
the death penalty is now exacted are (1) counter-revolutionary 
activities, interpreted in the broadest sense as any form of 
criticism of the government, (2) organized murder by bands 
of criminals, and (3) group raping, an offence rarely heard-of 
outside Russia. Seldom does a murderer on the expiry of his 
‘treatment’ commit a second murder; if he does, he is 
executed. Educated prisoners receive heavier sentences than 
illiterate ones. 

Each prison cell is fitted with a radio loud-speaker above its 
door. The beds are clean and comfortable. The doors of the 
cells are left unlocked, except between 1 a.m. and 6 a.m., so 
that prisoners can visit each other freely. One cell, however, 
had been padlocked outside. Presently the missing prisoner 
turned up, unlocked his cell, and welcomed us in. He was a 
stout, elderly gentleman, who told us he had been sentenced 
to ten years’ confinement for embezzlement of 71,000 roubles 
from a sugar trust. On that very day he was leaving the 
prison, in high spirits, having by industry and good conduct 
earned a reduction of his term to exactly six years, ten months, 
and twenty-seven days. He told us he had already secured a 
new secretarial post in a government office, at a salary of 
700 roubles a month, and would take up his duties forthwith. 

Meals were served to the prisoners in their cells, but a 
communal dining-hall was soon to be built. Workers were 
divided into two classes—literate and illiterate. Illiterate 
prisoners must learn to read and write, under the tuition of 
fellow-prisoners who had been teachers in civil life. The 
prisoners were employed in one or other of the prison factories, 
chiefly spinning, weaving, tailoring, and embroidering. For 
this work the pay was from go to 35 roubles a month, placed 
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to each man’s account and handed over to him on leaving. 
He was allowed to spend a proportion on clothes, tobacco, etc., 
but not on alcohol. After one year in prison he was allowed a 
week’s holiday in his own home. After two years this was 
increased to a fortnight, and if he was a peasant he could have 
three months’ leave, to help in getting in the harvest. His 
friends and family were allowed to visit him in prison every 
ten days during the first year, and every five days in subsequent 
years. No prison uniform was worn. The sentries outside 
the prison were armed. The inner guards, unarmed, were 
elected from amongst the prisoners themselves, who had a 
local soviet to administer justice. There was a dramatic 
society, a chess club, a drawing class, a musical circle, technical 
classes in engineering, etc., and a library of 6,000 books of 
general literature, including history, technical text-books, and 
romance. The librarian, a delicate-looking man of twenty- 
three, was serving a two years’ sentence for a sexual offence 
which he was too shy to explain, beyond mentioning that it 
fell within section 182 of the criminal code. There was an 
excellent theatre, formerly the prison chapel. Each day of 
work performed by a prisoner cut off more than a day from his 
sentence, two days’ work yielding three days remission. A 
‘communistic week ’ was worked, i.e. five days’ work and one 
day’s rest. Reluctant or lazy prisoners were tried by their 
fellow-prisoners and deprived of holidays, visitors, entertain- ° 
ments, and other privileges. There were baths, both ordinary 
and Turkish. In the barber’s shop prisoners could pay to be 
beautified ; a close prison-crop with clippers being given free 
of charge. The hospital and dispensary were under the 
charge of a non-prisoner medical officer. The hospital kitchen 
was supervised by a picturesque, happy old man with long 
whiskers and enormous moustaches which he proudly twisted 
round his ears ; he was serving a ten-years sentence for murder- 
ing his wife. Propagandist posters lined all the public rooms 
and many of the cells. There were illustrated wall-newspapers, 
as in all large factories, written by the workers themselves. 
We were informed that no prisoner had ever attempted to 
escape. In view of the superior social amenities enjoyed in 
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prison, contrasted with the bleak hardships of the ordinary 
worker’s life, this was not surprising. 

An interesting side-light on human life in Russia and the 
penalty for its destruction was recorded in the Moscow News 
whilst we were there : 


The door-keeper of a block of workers’ flats killed his wife 
during an alcoholic outburst. The incident was reported 
to the local soviet of workers. This decided that, inasmuch 
as the man was drunk at the time, he was not responsible 
for his action. His real crime was not murder, but drunken- 
ness. Accordingly he was sentenced to be reprimanded, and 
transferred as door-keeper to a different block of flats. 


A four-day voyage down the winding Volga from Nizhni- 
Novgorod, derelict and decayed, to the busy modern city of 
Stalingrad, was accomplished in a large pre-War passenger 
steamer with promenade decks, good saloons and cabins, and 
filthy sanitary accommodation. Workers travelling on the 
lower decks were huddled at nights in open wooden cages or 
crates, stacked in layers. 

The right bank of the Volga is steep nearly all the way, whilst 
its left bank is flat and liable to spring floods. Consequently 
most of the important towns are situated on its right bank. 
The river, though magnificently wide, has many shallows and 
sandbanks, so that large ships, like our own, have to steer a 
tortuous course following the guiding buoys, illuminated at 
night by a lamplighter who rows out at dusk to hang oil-lamps 
on his allotted series. Some of the towns, such as Kazan, with 
its university, and Samara, the great grain centre, still show 
traces of their former splendour, whilst others are in process 
of modernization according to communist standards. On the 
wall of a little alley-way in Samara I read a placard, printed 
on brown paper in large characters: ‘ This is where the idle 
Tshedoff lives. He does not work himself and prevents his 
comrades from working.’ If idle Tshedoff dared to tear this 
down (it had been posted up by his fellow-workers) he would 
be arrested and punished. 

A striking example of Soviet constructive progress was seen 
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in the city of Stalingrad (formerly known as Tsaritsin), whose 
population, in view of its proximity to the projected new Don 
Volga canal, had risen from 80,000 to 480,000. The town itself 
was dusty and dilapidated, its roads deplorable and full of pot- 
holes. Gangs of men and women labourers were at work, 
building stretches of chaussée paved with stone setts. The 
ancient cathedral had been blown up to make room for 
government offices. Electric tramways glided, among bullock- 
wagons and camels, in the main streets. Two little girls of 
about six carried a tiny bier on which lay the body of a new- 
born child, its face covered with muslin flanked by bunches of 
red flowers ; no mourners followed the sad little party. 

This city has a great factory for the manufacture of farm- 
tractors which, according to posters on the walls, are about to 
replace cattle on every farm. The factory is run on American 
mass-production lines, culminating on a moving belt for 
assembly of the various parts, so that the completed machine 
is delivered ready to pour petrol into its tank and drive away. 
But, as a matter of fact, this did not happen, owing to the 
temporary absence of magnetos and radiators, which were 
being manufactured in Leningrad. A staff of American 
engineers and technicians had been imported to organize the 
factory. But some go per cent of them had recently left, owing 
to their pay having been transferred from a dollar to a rouble 
basis. Like all other Soviet factories it had a workers’ club, 
new and well equipped, with reading-rooms, study-rooms, 
classrooms, lecture-rooms, rest-rooms, a fine gymnasium, and a 
picture gallery. There was also a circus, a school, and a 
dispensary. This latter I specially studied. The medical 
superintendent, a young man clad in grey shirt and pants, 
showed me over the various special departments which con- 
tained a total of 80 beds, under the care of 83 qualified medical 
officers. Some 200 patients were seen daily, the population of 
the works being about 35,000. The economic position of the 
doctors was of special interest to me, corroborating what I had 
already learned in Moscow. The pay of a doctor is from 220 
to 350 roubles a month. He works for five hours daily. Most 
of them can undertake two billets, thereby doubling their 
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income. Every medical man is supposed to be a ‘ specialist ’ 
in some subject or other. The administrator who showed me 
round was a neurologist (neurology being classified here as a 
sub-section of the massage department !). Meals are taken in 
the communal dining-room in company with the factory 
technicians. Food costs 3 to 34 roubles a day ; rent of a three- 
roomed house costs 45 roubles a month, 3 per cent of the salary 
is deducted for government tax and trade union dues. This 
leaves only a small margin for clothing and other expenses. 
A coarse suit of clothes from the co-operative stores costs 60 
roubles, and a pair of boots 18 roubles. An extra suit of 
clothes is regarded as a luxury and charged therefore at a 
much higher price, four or five times the ration price. 

The city of Stalingrad has nine district hospitals, newly 
built. One of these, containing 250 beds, I inspected. Its 
medical staff consisted of 13 medical officers and 35 nursing 
sisters, a contrast to the over-staffed factory dispensary already 
described. The hospital wards were well designed and 
equipped. There was a busy abortion clinic and also maternity 
wards, into which all women of the corresponding district 
came for delivery. 

Each Russian citizen belongs to the free panel of one of the 
district medical officers. There is little or no private practice, 
although a patient who so desires can call in another doctor 
if he is prepared to pay for him. 

It was a twenty-four hours’ railway journey on to Rostoff, on a 
slow single-track line, stopping at innumerable little stations. 
At every halt there was a rush of passengers from the train to 
buy from the waiting village-hawkers food-stuffs such as melons, 
skinny cooked chickens, sunflower seeds, slices of black bread, 
meat patties, and eggs. At one or two stations old men tottered 
along the platform, begging scraps of food or a few coppers. 
They were indescribably ragged and filthy, with rags hanging 
about them like leaves, old straw-plaited shoes, and ankles 
swathed in scraps of cloth or felt, held together by string. 

Rostoff, at the mouth of the Don where it flows into the Sea 
of Azov, is a big bustling city with broad well-paved boulevards 
flanked by shabby government shops, large and small. A 
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young Austrian chemist, employed as a factory expert, whom I 
met at breakfast in the hotel, told me his contract was for 
1500 roubles a month, which was more than enough for his 
needs ; but he was forbidden to take his roubles out of Russia 
or to exchange them for foreign currency. This drawback 
was not divulged to foreign specialists when they entered. 
Consequently when they realized that they had no future, 
unless they became Russian citizens, they hastened to leave 
the country as soon as their contracts expired. In his opinion, 
of all the specialist professions in Russia, doctors were the worst 
paid. Hence the increasing scarcity of men and the rising 
proportion of women doctors, amounting to about 75 per cent, 
entering the profession. 

For instruction of the workers there was a special abortion 
museum, a sort of peepshow full of vulgar pictures and photos 
to make the populace shudder. One poster explained how in 
Tsarist days abortion was a crime, liable to punishment by 
imprisonment and even the death penalty (a picture is shown 
of a woman being hanged), whereas under the present régime 
it is a minor and harmless operation, comparable to the 
extraction of a tooth. 

The Rostoff hospital was by far the best and most sumptu- 
ously equipped post-War hospital we saw. It had been opened 
three years previously and contained twelve hundred beds, 
distributed in pavilions within a large park. Nearly every 
special department of medicine and surgery was provided for, 
except that there was no abortorium and no infectious cases, 
which were dealt with elsewhere. The children’s pavilion was 
noteworthy. Most of it was divided up into bright cubicles, 
with a cot for the patient and a bed for the mother. The 
walls were of glass, with two sheets of glass to each panel, 
separated by a half-inch air-space, to prevent diffusion of 
noise. The mother helped in the nursing and attendance. 
There were also a few ordinary wards for children without 
their mothers. Most wards had two or three beds ; rarely as 
many as ten. Mothers, whilst staying with their children in 
hospital, received full pay from their factory. The waiting- 
room had health propaganda posters, referring to soap, flies, 
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etc. For these twelve hundred beds there was a staff of ninety- - 
one doctors with two non-medical directors in command. The 
senior director was an old man without medical experience 
‘who could read and write and keep accounts.’ His post wasa 
reward for faithful communistic services during the revolution. 

One word more about the medical profession. There are 
two classes of doctor, viz: graduates, who have a five-years’ 
university education, and field-doctors, with three years’ train- 
ing. The young graduate for the first year is posted wherever 
the soviet decides, the best men being sent to the worst 
and loneliest places, presumably to show what they can do. 
They are compensated by higher pay, longer holidays, a car, 
and a milch cow. Every three years each doctor must attend 
a three-months’ post-graduate course in a special hospital, a 
plan which antedated our English system, which up to the 
present is voluntary, not compulsory. Specialists must put in 
two years in general practice before returning to their special 
departments. 

It will thus be seen that in many respects, notably in child 
welfare, maternity work, and public health organizations, 
communist Russia has achieved results which many other 
countries would do well to emulate. 

We two medical colleagues made the journey from Rostoff 
to Kharkoff, the modern capital of Ukraine, in a ‘ hard’ 
compartment, perched alongside each other on a wooden 
shelf six feet from the floor, with swarms of men, women and 
children pullulating around us. The atmosphere at the first 
gasp was horrible, but after a few minutes we became acclima- 
tized. The chief drawback was the Cimmerian gloom. Every 
window illuminating the top deck was obscured by a sleeping 
body. 

Our further journey to Kiev, the ancient Ukranian capital 
and at one time the metropolis of all Russia, was more com- 
fortable ; once more we were travelling < soft.’ Kiev is beauti- 
fully situated on high sandy cliffs overlooking the broad Dnieper 
river. Its wonderful tenth-century Lavra monastery is now an 
institution for vulgar anti-religious propaganda. The magnifi- 
cent Uspensky cathedral, however, is still resplendent with 
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golden furniture and decorations and contains a marvellous 
collection of holy relics not yet dispersed by the government. 
The golden crucifix over its gateway flies the red flag with 
hammer and sickle. One cathedral, that of St. Sofia, with 
brilliant Byzantine mosaics in the dome and along the aisles, 
was still in use for worship. In its vestibule we met the bishop 
himself, a quiet, refined man with a short, pointed beard, clad 
in lay garments. I told him how we appreciated the honour of 
meeting him and inquired about conditions in Kiev. He said 
that things were ‘ rather hard,’ but did not tell us more; we 
judged it discreet to leave it at that. 

On emerging from Russia at the Polish frontier, we had to 
run the tedious gauntlet of a double custom-house examination. 
We were not allowed to bring any Russian roubles out. 
Fortunately, warned beforehand, we had spent all our Russian 
currency, except for a remnant enough to satisfy our baggage 
porter. 


The moment one crosses the frontier from Russia into 
Poland, the contrast is evident. In Poland, houses, farms and 
factories are spick and span ; the window-panes polished, the 
posts and railings painted. The Pole is smartly dressed, alert, 
courteous, and independent. Despite his post-War troubles, 
he looks happy and busy. The Soviet comrade, on the other 
hand, is shabby and grubby. 


Soviet Russia is neither the heaven of which our red 
communist brays so loudly, and all the more confidently if he 
himself has never been to Russia ; nor is it the hell which the 
die-hard capitalist would have us believe. Rather is it a 
curious sort of purgatory, with a peculiar joyless atmosphere, 
different from that of an ordinary civilized country. 

The visitor in Russia is at first amused, interested, and stimu- 
lated, later he becomes bored, and finally nauseated, by the 
plethora of blood-red banners with communistic slogans, by 
the innumerable statues, busts and pictures of Lenin, and by the 
ceaseless communistic, anti-capitalistic propaganda of news- 
papers, radios, theatrical plays, and cinema films. Every 
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public building and museum, every workers’ club, reading- 
room, and dining-room, every hospital ward, school-room, and 
infants’ créche, is blazoned with communistic maxims and 
swathed in scarlet flags and banners. 

Still more impressive is the elaborate organization of her 
public health services. Some of these are opposed to the 
social codes of Western countries ; others constitute a challenge 
to capitalist and democratic countries, a challenge which they 
would do well to take up and, if possible, to surpass. The 
chief economy in public health administration seems to be the 
meagre wage of the medical officers, which is less than that of 
skilled factory-hands and much less than that of the technicians, 
and of some special manual workers 

Other Soviet institutions give us furiously to think. Take, 
for example, their penal system. Counter-revolutionary activi- 
ties are sternly dealt with, either by the death penalty or by 
transportation, under conditions of unspeakable cruelty, to 
distant prison camps in the northern forests. Cabinet ministers 
and generals are ruthlessly ‘ liquidated,’ usually by a secret 
tribunal, sometimes after a public trial, theatrically staged, in 
which the prisoners hysterically acknowledge their guilt and 
clamour for the death sentence, the verdict having been 
obviously pre-arranged. On the other hand, ordinary 
criminals, such as murderers, embezzlers, and burglars, are 
detained in comfortable institutions amazingly different from 
prisons in other countries. 

In the educational programme the liquidation of illiteracy is 
steadily advancing. But simultaneously with the acquisition of 
reading and writing, dark shutters are clamped over the windows 
of the student’s mind, so that no illumination save the red 
light of communistic doctrine is allowed to enter. Freedom of 
speech is strictly repressed, just as in totalitarian states. 
Freedom of thought cannot be extinguished, whether by a 
communist or fascist government. Parental discipline is a 
thing of the past ; youth no longer pays regard to the wisdom 
or experience of maturity. 

Every thinking Russian realizes that the vaunted dictator- 
ship of the proletariat is a fantastic myth, and that government 
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authority is in the hands, not of the proletariat, but of a small 
party appointed from 2 per cent of the people. This gang 
exercises a crushing tyranny, rivalled only by that of the dictators 
of totalitarian states, over a sullen and cowed populace. The 
old aristocracy, the pre-War intelligentsia, the capitalist and 
bourgeois class, having all been exterminated, Russian citizens 
are now as much enslaved as in the days of medieval serfdom. 
How long the intelligence of the rising generation of Russians 
will tolerate this twilight training remains to be seen. 

It seems to me that Soviet Russia is breeding a new species of 
anthropoid : not the homo sapiens of democratic civilization, but 
the ‘ mass-man ’ or homo proletarius, resembling in many respects 
his avowed enemy the mass-man of totalitarian states, who has 
an identical slave-mind and differs mainly in the colour of his 
shirt. Sooner or later, however, younger Russians are bound to 
realize the insecurity of the basis on which the present organiza- 
tion is founded. When they burst their bonds and become 
articulate, their present rulers will have an anxious time. It 
is obvious that social conditions in Russia have not attained 
to final stability. Whether the country is heading for prosperity 
or disaster, time alone will tell. 

One more personal incident, which was reported in the 
newspapers of nearly every country in the world. Some 
months after our return from Russia, Dr. Frederick Green and 
I innocently attended a large public dinner in London of those 
who had been to Russia. It was arranged by the Society for 
Cultural Relations, which had hitherto refrained from em- 
phasizing, in England at least, its communistic sympathies. 
The president of the society, a lady of impressive proportions, 
was supported by our pro-communist peer, Lord Marley, 
also by several members of the Soviet embassy in London, and 
by a number of left-wing politicians and philosophers. The 
chairman spoke enthusiastically of what she had seen that 
summer in Soviet Russia, and how she had been welcomed by 
public processions, waving red banners. She concluded her 
panegyric by calling on the company to re-affirm its ideals of the 
Soviet Union and so to drink the toast of the U.S.S.R. that it 
would re-echo to the Red Square in Moscow. For a moment 
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there was dead silence. A few of the company had already risen 
to their feet. I sprang up quickly, and called out: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
the King!” There was a roar of applause. The remainder 
of the company rose, lifted their glasses and, amid a storm of 
boos and hisses, drank the loyal toast. 

Later in the evening, when it came to my turn to speak, I 
indicated some of the points, both good and bad, which had 
impressed me in Russia, concluding as follows: ‘‘ If you are 
intelligent, industrious, and ambitious ; if you wish to benefit 
yourself, your family, and your fellow-citizens ; if you have any 
desire for culture, comfort, and social life, go to Russia, see it 
for yourself, and you will come back, as I have done, prouder 
than ever to belong to this great democracy of our own.” 

In the year following the publication of the above-mentioned 
book of mine on Soviet Russia, I was invited by a leading New 
York journal to undertake a fresh expedition to Russia, 
accompanied this time by one of their star journalists. We 
were to cross the frontier at a different point, through Man- 
churia or by some mid-Asian route, and to explore a different 
series of Soviet countries. My knowledge of colloquial Russian 
was to be an extra asset. I agreed to undertake this new journey 
and had several preliminary interviews with my prospective 
colleague. At the end, however, when it came to secure a 
fresh visa on my passport, no longer sponsored by the Society 
for Cultural Relations, the Soviet embassy in London decided 
that I was ‘ mal vu,’ probably in view of the disclosures, some 
of them uncomplimentary, in my book. Possibly also the 
memory of our famous Russian banquet in London influenced 
their decision. Anyhow, I could not secure permission to 
re-enter, and so the plan fell through. 
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terms of which, although harsh and unjust, were but a mild 
echo of the sterner conditions which Germany had imposed on 
other countries, Germany and Austria for a time were reduced 
to the humiliating status of minor European states, forbidden 
to rearm ; whereas their conquerors, instead of disarming as 
promised, continued to pile up fresh armaments. Germany 
was condemned to the payment of crushing indemnities, far 
beyond her capability to fulfil, even when aided by foreign 
loans. Financial disasters, one after another, wiped out the 
savings of the middle classes and reduced a large proportion 
of the population to poverty, whilst benefiting a few astute 
financiers. War indemnity payments, of course, fell into arrears. 

A French military occupation of the great industrial region 
of the Ruhr in 1922 was countered by a general strike of 
German workers and failed to yield the financial satisfaction 
anticipated by the French ‘squeeze.’ In the absence of 
a gold reserve, inflation of German currency reached fantastic 
dimensions. Paper money was printed in such quantities as 
to become practically valueless. Mortgages and loans on real 
property could be cancelled at the price of a postage stamp. In 
1922 I myself in England purchased for a shilling a German 


_ bank-note for a thousand marks (or fifty pounds), over-stamped 


to the ostensible value of a million. A few months later I 
secured, this time for nothing, a couple of bank-notes each for 
five milliards, still in my possession and valueless, save as 
curios. Even this was not the lowest level. In 1923 a Berlin 
tram-ticket was priced at 100,000 marks, and by 1924 it cost 
150 milliards. 

Soon after the Treaty of Versailles the League of Nations, a 
somewhat Utopian body for the discussion and settlement of 
international problems, was established at Geneva. To this 
League, in its earlier days, practically all the nations of the 
world belonged. But there was one significant and fatal omis- 
sion, viz. the United States of America, the original instigator 
of the scheme. Despite this initial defection, the League 
struggled on. Then one nation after another withdrew, begin- 
ning with Germany and Japan. Thus instead of becoming a 
clearing-house of international justice, the League degenerated 
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into an academic debating society, powerless to enforce its 
decisions upon its own members, whether by means of economic 
sanctions or by warnings of armed pressure. 

Political and economic conditions in Germany for a time 
were chaotic. The young republic, although successful at the 
outset in crushing abortive communist outbreaks in Hamburg 
and Berlin, remained insecure. Miultiple political factions 
developed, mutually antagonistic. Communists, socialists, 
trade-unionists, social democrats, people’s party, national 
socialists, and others, formed an ill-assorted herd, increasingly 
violent, revelling in inter-fraternal hatred and no longer dis- 
tinguishable, as in other countries, into clear-cut government 
and opposition. 


Aloys Schuckelgruber was a modest customs official in an 
Austrian village who, before his third marriage, changed his 
surname to Hitler. His second son, Adolf, born in 1889, 
migrated across the frontier to Munich. Joining up as a 
volunteer in the ranks of the German army, he served through- 
out the War, after which he became a fiery socialist mob 
orator. As a dangerous revolutionary against the Weimar 
republic he spent nearly a year in prison in 1924 and emerged 
as leader of the Nazi or National Socialist Workers’ Party. 
Rapidly increasing in power, he raised the Swastika banner 
and instituted his own voluntary army, at first unarmed, of 
‘brown shirts,’ so called S.A. (Sturm-Abtheilung) men. 
The highly trained regular army, or Reichswehr, officered 
largely by its aristocratic Prussian officers, remained loyal 
to the government of the day, and aloof from the convulsions 
of political factions. 


Rather than struggle on under this floundering democratic 
republic, increasing numbers of Germans preferred to place 
themselves under the despotism of a dictator. Year by year 
the Nazi party grew in numbers and prestige, until, despite a 
temporary setback, it secured a majority of votes and became 
the largest party in the Reichstag. After crushing a communist 
rising in 1933 (much to the relief of onlooking European 
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countries, menaced by the growing threat of international 
communism), the Nazi totalitarian movement was further 
consolidated. In 1933 Hitler was co-opted into the government 
as Chancellor, serving under his previous opponent, the aged 
War-hero, von Hindenburg, second president of the Weimar 
republic, the last traces of which were soon wiped out by the 
new Nazi régime. 

Negotiations for international reduction of armaments 
having broken down, England being the only country which 
seriously disarmed, Germany in 1933 withdrew from the 
League of Nations. So also did Japan. 

Since then the nations of the world have proceeded to range 
themselves under two divergent and irreconcilable political 
systems. One group, the democracies, cynically termed demo- 
plutocracies by their opponents, has pursued peaceful com- 
mercial methods, meanwhile keeping a watchful eye on their 
defences. The other group, the totalitarian states, Germany 
and Italy, ruled by aggressive and provocative dictators, are 
officially enjoined, in the words of one of their most voluble 
demagogues, to scorn peace and to live dangerously. They 
have repeatedly organized war-like activities on the flimsiest 
of pretexts, preferably against feebler opponents. Meanwhile, 
savage racial persecutions of unspeakable brutality have been 
pursued with systematic ferocity in the European totalitarian 
states, chiefly against the defenceless Jews. Foreign protests 
against these atrocities, especially when protests are accom- 
panied by charitable activities for the rescue and rehabilitation 
of homeless refugees, are cynically dismissed as ‘ humanitarian 
hypocrisy.’ (Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger, g December 1938.) 

The Nazi doctrine in Germany became a fanatical religion, 
with Hitler as its infallible pope. All anti-Nazi heresies, not 
only communism, but also reasoned criticism and democracy 
itself, were stamped out with a ruthlessness as severe as the iron 
hand of the old Spanish Inquisition or the merciless ‘ liquida- 
tions’ of political dissentients in communist Russia. Con- 
centration camps were established all over the country for the 
‘ protective custody ’ and re-education of political opponents. 
The inmates of these camps, arbitrarily arrested by the notori- 
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ous Gestapo (Geheime Staats Polizei) or secret police, were 
imprisoned without trial or explanation and for indefinite 
periods. The Reichstag building went up in flames, following 
a “communist plot.” When it reassembled in Potsdam, all its 
anti-Nazi members were forcibly excluded, and thenceforward 
it became a withered and unimportant branch of the Nazi 
machine. The screw was steadily tightened. A picked body of 
black-shirted S.S. (Sturm-Staffel) men, armed and trained, 
independent of the Reichswehr, constituted a new repressive 
force. All opposition parties or party-meetings were forbidden. 
Trades unions were abolished and their property and funds 
appropriated by the government. Strikes and lock-outs were 
forbidden. All this bore a close resemblance to the expropria- 
tion of capitalist property in bolshevist Russia, for which 
country Germany still professed undying hatred. 

The ovine meekness with which the great mass of the German 
people submitted to these successive turns of the political 
wheel was amazing. Bewildered civilian officials, appointed 
originally before the War, and naturally apprehensive of losing 
their dwindling salaries, slavishly carried out the ever-changing 
programme, professing unwearied enthusiasm for the strange 
new régime. Boys and girls of the rising generation, organized in 
a youth movement, the Hitler Jugend, joined enthusiastically in 
the rising national pride of a great people and accepted all the 
aggressive slogans dealt out to them by voluble propagandists. 


Such were the conditions when, in August 1934, on the 
twentieth anniversary of the outbreak of the Great War, I 
arrived in Bavaria to study Nazi-ism in Munich, the town of its 
birth. Gone was the happy, genial pre-War atmosphere ; 
foreigners were received with grave courtesy. There was a 
curious feeling of restlessness, anxiety, and apprehension. 

On that very day memorial services were being held all over 
Germany. The Stahlhelm, or veterans’ organization, had just 
published a spirited proclamation, reminding their fellow- 
citizens of their military glory ‘in a war which the German 
people did not desire and which the German government did 
everything possible to prevent.? They recalled the two 
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millions of Germans who had died for the Fatherland and the 
six millions of gallant enemies, sleeping their last sleep on the 
field of battle. German war veterans now extended the hand 
of comradeship to the veterans of all other nations, inviting 
them to collaborate for peace. To achieve this, they them- 
selves, somewhat paradoxically, ‘ would shed the last drop of 
their blood ; they would stand and fight for the Fatherland 
wherever destiny might lead them.’ 

Through the kind offices of the German embassy in London 
I had secured quarters with a modest German family, the 
head of which, an elderly biologist and fishery expert, had 
attained the rank of councillor or Ober-regierungs-rath. It 
was a typical middle-class family, affording a useful example of 
average civilian reactions to events in post-War Germany. 

Only a few weeks previously Hitler had aroused horror and 
disgust throughout Europe and the civilized world by his so- 
called Aufreinigung or clean-up at Munich. Some eighty 
dissentient colleagues, high officials of the Nazi party, assembled 
in secret conclave, were hastily executed without trial. On the 
fateful night a picked band of trusty men surrounded the 
conspirators’ headquarters, taking them by surprise. Hitler 
himself personally arrested several of the ringleaders. The 
most important victim was one Captain Rohm, Hitler’s most 
intimate friend, a highly popular, smartly uniformed leader of 
dubious morals, who was discovered in equivocal surroundings 
in company with his catamite. R6hm was presented with a 
revolver and invited to shoot himself. He declined to do so, 
hoping for rescue or reprieve. The whole group were shot at 
daybreak, without judicial proceedings of any kind. On the 
same day General Schleicher and the prime minister of 
Saxony, von Killinger, were similarly assassinated, together 
with numerous other political rivals of Hitler’s selection, in 
Berlin and elsewhere. 

The German people gasped, but accepted this outburst of 
homicidal mania. without a murmur. When I questioned a 
German friend about this affair and suggested that savagery of 
this sort was unheard of, except among the insane or in sub- 
human types in the jungle, he admitted that he himself had been 
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shocked, at first, by the news. But within a day or two Hitler 
broadcast an edict, explaining that the absence of a trial or 
court martial was merely the omission of a ‘ formula,’ and that 
even if the victims had been tried, the result would have been 
the same. Time was all-important. Malcontents had to be 
shot first and tried afterwards. Thus the safety of the Reich 
had been assured and the lives of thousands of good Nazi 
citizens saved. According to official Nazi standards, therefore, 
law and order were duly maintained. 

During the preceding fortnight the aged president, von 
Hindenburg, suffering from a terminal uremia, had been 
lying on his death-bed. I happened to arrive in Munich at the 
actual hour when the news of his death was flashed by radio to 
every corner of the Reich. Every flag-staff in Germany promptly 
lowered its flag to half-mast, the blood-red Nazi flags, with 
black Swastika or Hakel-kreuz on a white background, far 
outnumbering the old national red-white-black banners of the 
second Reich. 

One of the first things that struck me, as compared with 
pre-War recollections, was the large number of uniforms in the 
streets of the great towns. 

The grey-clad Reichswehr man, or regular soldier, was 
relatively scarce, his numbers having been restricted by the 
conditions of the Versailles peace-treaty. The brown S.A. 
uniform, however, with its Sam Browne belt, shoulder-straps, 
badges of rank, tabs indicating the particular battalion, and 
scarlet brassard with its Swastika sign, was seen in every street. 
Many workers did their daily work thus clad ; others put on 
their S.A. uniforms in the evenings. Their uniform and equip- 
ment were provided not by the State or even by the Nazi 
party ; they were paid for by the individual. 

The S.S. men constituted a superior volunteer body of men 
of fine physique, originally selected as a personal bodyguard 
for Hitler and his chief officials. According to the govern- 
ment, they were not soldiers ; they were ‘ political police.’ 
These guards wore a black uniform with steel helmet. They 
were armed with a short dagger, worn on the belt. This 
weapon, inscribed with the slogan ‘ Blut und Ehre’ (‘ Blood 
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and honour ’) could be bought in any cutler’s shop, complete 
with scabbard, for four marks. S.S. men, when on sentry-duty 
at the ‘ brown house’ or headquarters building of the Nazi 
party, carried rifles as well. 

The brown shirts provided the dominant tone. They 
included not only the ordinary S.A. men already described, 
but also labour battalions belonging to official labour camps, 
together with younger members of both sexes, the Hitler- 
Jugend, analogous to our English boy scouts and girl guides. 
I saw one youthful scout proudly clad in brown shirt, belt, 
khaki shorts, reaching half-way down the thighs, bare legs, 
top-boots, and—spurs ! Every marching company, from adult 
S.A. men of all ages down to the tiniest tots of girl guides, had 
its scarlet Nazi flag, emblazoned with the Hakel-kreuz. This 
passion for uniforms and dressing-up is a peculiarly German 
characteristic. The people enjoy being in herds and have a 
natural love for discipline and pageantry. But it would be 
unwise to take this as indicating an active desire for war. 

Nearly every German householder possesses a flag. This he 
hangs out almost every day and nearly all the year round. 
The result, just as in Soviet Russia, is that the onlooker is at 
first impressed, later amused, and finally bored by the perpetual 
blaze of blood-red bunting. The Germans themselves are 
already acclimatized to this scarlet rash on the complexion of 
town and country-side. 

Exhortations to hang out their flags (all of which had 
already been flying for months on end) are supplemented 
by short political addresses on the radio, and by long orations 
every evening by prominent politicians, from Hitler down- 
wards. I listened to a torrential outburst provided by one 
K6nigsberg, containing fiery protestations of peacefulness, 
proclaiming the deep yearning of every German for peace, 
but saying at the same time that Germany was not at the 
disposal of any foreign power for a ‘ Spaziergang ’ or promen- 
ade. No reference was made to the old Spaziergang through 
Belgium during the War. This particular speech seemed such 
a tour de force that I wondered why my fellow-listeners were 
so curiously apathetic. It transpired that this speech was 
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three weeks old; it had been preserved in a gramophone 
record and was being re-delivered to the public, day after 
day, by the Rundfunk, or radio. 

Hitler, with his magnetic personality, personal courage, 
and romantic history, was already securely established in the 
saddle, having somehow placated the Reichswehr army and 
induced it to carry out his decrees. 

The primary dogma of the Nazi is that the Leader can do 
no wrong ; his every word is inspired. His literary gifts are 
on a lower plane, although his book, Men Kampf, the sacred 
volume of the party, written in prison, has become a com- 
pulsory item in the equipment of every Nazi household and 
lies on the desk of every Nazi official. I plodded through it. 
Although heavily phrased, turgid, and tedious in style, it is 
an amazing piece of propaganda, embodying the gospel to 
which every loyal German must now conform. 

My friends explained to me how all loyal citizens, rich and 
poor, professional and business men, artisans and workers, 
were expected to join the Nazi party. Every man, regardless 
of his social position, starts in the ranks and is gradually 
promoted by merit. My host himself, although a man of sixty 
and an Ober-regierungs-rath, was still a mere private, without 
apparent prospect of advancement. Yet he loudly asserted 
his admiration and loyalty to the totalitarian scheme. 

The Hitler salute, imported from Rome, has two varieties. 
One is given with the outstretched arm, thrust horizontally 
forwards, palm downwards. The other, less ceremonious, is 
done by raising the arm sideways to the horizontal and then 
quickly flicking the palm upwards, keeping the elbow bent 
at right angles. This latter salute is commonly used as a 
greeting before shaking hands, and is accompanied by the 
stereotyped expression, ‘ Heil Hitler,’ corresponding to our 
English ‘ How d’you do?’ or ‘ good-bye.’ The Hitler salute 
and Hitler slogan have long since lost their original significance 
of patriotic emotion and have become what we physicians 
term conditioned reflexes. Thus, for example, at the end of an 
ordinary telephone conversation the speaker, as he rings off, 
mutters “‘ Heil Hitler.” The same ejaculation is made by the 
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girl who sells you a box of matches or a picture postcard. 
Resembling the Lenin-Stalin worship in Russia, Hitler’s 
portrait hangs in every home, in every office, and in nearly 
every shop-window. Even in households where the occupants 
admitted confidentially that they were not really pro-Nazi, 
the absence of a Hitler picture would arouse suspicion. It 
thus constitutes a precautionary measure which it Is 
imprudent to omit. 

As soon as I had gained the confidence of my new German 
friends, they afforded me a glimpse into the ordinary mentality 
of the people. They recalled that Hitler’s chief achievement 
had been the crushing of communism within their frontiers, 
thereby rendering a service to European civilization in general. 
Since the overthrow of democratic government, class warfare 
was forbidden ; so also was free speech. Neither strikes nor 
lock-outs were permitted. Trade unions had been abolished 
and their funds appropriated by the government. Most of 
the new government’s political opponents had fled the country. 
Many who failed to escape were now under ‘ protective arrest’ 
in concentration camps. In these camps, besides performing 
their allotted tasks, they were daily instructed in the Nazi 
gospel. Those who were persuaded to recant their errors, 
and to join the Nazi party, as brands plucked from the burning, 
were released to civil life. Unregenerate sinners, however, 
obdurate to this political revivalism, were detained indefinitely 
as prisoners, cut off from communication with their relatives 
and friends. The great mass of the people, however, seemed 
well disposed to the totalitarian régime. They pointed to 
the reduction in the numbers of unemployed, to the dis- 
appearance from the streets of tramps, beggars, and gangsters ; 
and to the cessation of warfare between capital and labour. 
True, many of the factories, short of raw materials for which 
they could not afford to pay, were working short time. But 
the patriotic Nazi citizen put up with this, hoping the experi- 
ence would be but transient and trusting in the infallibility 
of his Fuhrer. 


The chief hazard to the stability of this form of government 
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seemed to lie in the danger to the personal safety of its well- 
guarded leader. Not only were all the Nazi eggs in one basket, 
but Hitler was practically the only egg. 

The Germans are a proud race. They have felt bitterly the 
humiliation of their subordinate international position, lasting 
for twenty years after defeat in the field, especially when they 
remember their pre-War military prestige and how in the old 
days all Europe trembled when the Kaiser rattled his sword 
or displayed his shining armour. Yet they assured me that 
they had no desire for war. On the contrary, they complained 
that they wished for friendship with all the world, but that 
every friendly gesture from their side had been systematically 
rebuffed. They could not understand the persistent feeling 
of distrust in other countries, especially in France. 


Immediately on the announcement of Hindenburg’s death 
Hitler seized the reins of power. By an edict, dated the night 
before Hindenburg was actually dead, he proclaimed the 
abolition of the office of president and the appointment of 
himself as Chancellor and Fuhrer, or Leader, of the German 
Reich. This was quick work, stepping into a dead man’s 
shoes without waiting for his death. Next day the army was 
ordered to swear a new oath of allegiance, not to the Reich, 
but to Hitler. I wondered whether they would swallow this. 
They did; they gobbled it. It was further announced that 
in a couple of weeks a general election would be held, at which 
there would be one candidate, and only one, Hitler himself. 

It was curious how German civilians had little 
realization of the impression produced on other civilized 
States by the Nazi atrocities. Only a week previously the 
Austrian Chancellor, brave little Dollfuss, had been brutally 
assassinated in Vienna by a band of Nazi gangsters. This 
crime was formally disavowed by their German sympathizers, 
who were careful to point out that the Austrian Nazis were 
‘not officially supported.’ Yet thousands of Austrian Nazis, 
who had fled across the frontier, had been received by the 
German government, provided with uniforms and weapons, 
and collected in special camps near the Austrian border, 
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being subsequently transferred further inland, the moment 
for their intervention not yet being expedient or propitious. 
Austria at this time was the powder-magazine of Europe. 
Germany, so far from urging a combination or anschluss with 
Austria, proclaimed that this would be distasteful, for reasons 
which they did not explain. In the event of an Austriau 
revolution, which then seemed more than probable, Germany 
declared that she, at any rate, would not intervene. What 
Italy and Czecho-Slovakia, both of them well-armed countries, 
might do, remained to be seen. 

At this particular phase of post-War development, it was 
interesting, when listening to German propagandist orators, 
to notice the significant omission of war-like expressions or 
threats. During the following four or five years, however, 
contemporaneously with the progressive rearmament of 
Germany, this tone of pseudo-pacifism has undergone a 
sinister change. 


Munich and Nurnberg were the two most fiery centres of 
the Nazi movement. Every toy-shop sold models of German 
soldiers—Reichswehr, S.A. and S.S. men, Stahlhelm or War 
veterans, brown-shirted Hitler Jugend boys and girls, artillery 
of all varieties, tanks, nice little Flammen-werfer or flame- 
throwers (an exclusively German weapon), together with a 
special model of Hitler himself, provided with a movable 
right arm, to be raised in salute. The little girl who sold me 
these patriotic toys whispered “ Heil Hitler” as she took the 
money. 


A week after Hindenburg’s death I witnessed his funeral 
celebrations held in the Munich Hof-platz surrounding the 
massive Bavarian war memorial. This latter is a curious 
monument, flush with the ground. Under a massive slab, of 
Egyptian dimensions, there is a vault, containing a colossal 
recumbent granite statue of a Bavarian soldier. On this vault 
is inscribed the motto, ‘ Sie werden auferstehen’ (They will 
arise). The chamber is surrounded by wide deep stone 
trenches, on whose walls, arranged in tragic columns, year 
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by year, are inscribed the names of thirty thousand 
Bavarian soldiers who fell in the War. 

Some five thousand Brown-shirts were on parade at the 
funeral celebration, all unarmed. There were also a couple 
of companies of fully equipped Reichswehr troops and a few 
picturesque senior officers of the old Imperial Army in pre- 
republican uniforms with spiked helmets, medals, and decora- 
tions. A huge crowd of civilians looked on, all giving the 
Nazi salute to the men and flags on parade. Funeral music 
reached us, broadcast from the Hindenburg graveside in far- 
off Sonnenberg, where the actual funeral was taking place. 
We listened-in to the music and speeches including funeral 
orations, first by an archbishop and then by the Fihrer him- 
self. Every word was clearly heard throughout the park. There 
were no cheers, no singing, not even when ‘ Deutschland tiber 
Alles’ was played. Everyone seemed sad and subdued ; there 
was no aggressive military atmosphere and the crowd slipped 
silently away at the end, mourning the loss of a great patriot. 

Immediately after Hindenburg’s funeral, Hitler, in an inter- 
view to a newspaper correspondent, reiterated his deep desire 
for peace. He declared that war with England was a ‘ racial 
impossibility.” He specifically disclaimed all desire for return 
of the ex-German colonies, which, he said, were more expense 
. than they were worth, and in any case were not worth the 
death of a single German. Between Germany and France 
the only outstanding difficulty, so he said, was the fate of the 
Saar territory, which was to decide for itself next year by 
plebiscite to which country it would be permanently attached. 

The bewildered German people, whatever the plans of 
their Leader, gave me the impression of sincerely desjring peace. 
They were desperately anxious to be friendly with England 
and even with France, but complained that France rebuffed 
all their gestures. The French, on the other hand, had a 
profound mistrust of German sincerity, amounting, in the event 
of her rearmament, to a quite understandable feeling of fear. 

The official repression and reorganization of the Church, 
whether Catholic or Lutheran, had not yet begun. One 
Sunday I attended public worship in the evangelical Lutheran 
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Lucas-kirche of Munich. The congregation was composed 
almost exclusively of elderly people. The hymns were sung 
in unison, sitting down, the melody lagging half a bar behind 
the organ. During the prayers everyone stood up. The 
preacher, an eloquent young man in black Geneva robes, 
gave an excellent sermon, devoted mainly to a eulogy of the 
recently deceased Reichs-prasident, von Hindenburg, appointed 
by God to lead the German people, who were under His 
special protection. No reference was made to the existing 
Nazi régime ; perhaps the preacher smelt an approaching rat. 

During the early weeks of my stay the German press 
and radio announcers opened a voluble campaign for the 
forthcoming so-called ‘election’ of Hitler to the joint 
offices of Chancellor and Fihrer. The voting papers (of 
which an illustration is shown) could only be marked either 
‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ Hitler was the only candidate. Voting, 
however, was by ballot. Voters were told that the great 
powers of the world were already mobilized, all of them 
antagonistic to the rebirth of Germany, spurring each other 
on to oppress her still further. Accordingly the Leader had 
decided that the free opinion of the people should now express 
itself, to demonstrate to the traitorous and lying press of other 
countries that Adolf Hitler was no mere dictator who had 
seized the reins of power, but that he had been placed in his 
present position by the trust and affection of the whole nation. 

No opposition newspapers were allowed; no opposing 
radio voice was permitted. For a week preceding this so-called 
‘election ’, voters were exhorted four times a day, by radio 
messages, to poll in maximum numbers. 

I attended a great political open-air meeting, addressed by 
Hitler’s chief colleague, Goering, who had a gallant War 
record as an airman. This meeting was staged in the huge 
Kénigs-platz, a large square park. All round the park were 
scarlet Nazi banners, each with its Hakel-kreuz. Crowning 
the triumphal arch was an incandescent Swastika. Mega- 
phones were installed throughout the park and also in the 
main streets, so that every citizen should have the opportunity 
of listening-in. In the K6nigs-platz a couple of thousand 
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reserved seats were provided, whilst behind them stood a 
crowd of sixty or eighty thousand Mincheners, most of them 
wearing the Nazi brassard. 

The proceedings began with the processional entry of 
several hundred standard-bearers. Their scarlet flags were closely 
ranged in a semicircle on both sides of the tribune. S.A. men, 
some in brown shirts, other only with brassards, marched in 
military formation to their appointed stations. Reichswehr 
men were conspicuous by their absence. 

Goering, a bustling man of portly physique, in brown- 
shirted S.A. uniform, received a tumultuous welcome. He 
spoke for an hour with fiery eloquence, proclaiming the 
devotion and trust of the whole German people in Adolf 
Hitler. He concluded by urging every German man and 
every German woman to go to the polls on Sunday to vote 
“Yes ’ on the voting ticket and thereby demonstrate to the 
whole world the unity of the German nation and its unswerving 
confidence in Adolf Hitler. 

Goering’s speech was received with loud enthusiasm. The 
whole huge crowd, with a forest of outstretched arms, gave the 
Nazi salute. I think I must have been almost the only one 
who did not join in. Fortunately my defection passed unnoticed 
in the dark. The proceedings culminated in the singing of 
* Deutschland tiber Alles,’ followed by the anti-climax of the 
“ Horst-Wessel’ song, a less melodious chorus, composed in 
honour of a German patriot shot by French soldiers in a street 
brawl during the Allied occupation of the Rhineland. 


Wandering through the highways and by-ways of Munich 
and the surrounding country-side, my medical eye was struck 
by the unusual number of otherwise healthy-looking women 
possessing a swelling in the neck. Every tramcar seemed to 
carry at least one goitrous passenger. It is a commonplace 
of medical knowledge that one variety of goitre, or swelling 
of the thyroid gland, is specially frequent in mountainous 
countries, such as Switzerland and elsewhere. Even in England, 
“Derbyshire neck’ used to be a popular deformity. Non- 
medical readers, however, need not on that account fear to 
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settle in mountainous districts, for modern research has shown 
that this variety of goitre is due, not to the mountains, but to 
the mountain water, which is often contaminated, besides 
being deficient in iodine. It may not be generally known 
that in former generations, in the Tyrol at least, the possession 
of such a goitre was regarded as an adornment, and that its 
absence from the neck of an otherwise handsome man or 
woman detracted from their good looks ! Perhaps those whom 
I saw were Bavarian highland beauties. 


A journey to the picturesque old town of Niirnberg was 
interesting, not only because of its beautifully preserved 
medizval buildings, castles, and moated fortifications, but 
also because it had now become the official meeting-place 
of the annual Nazi demonstrations. All public buildings, at 
this particular time, besides flying the Nazi flag, were decorated 
with election slogans, such as ‘ Ein Volk, Ein Wille, Ein Ja,’ 
or ‘Hitler unser Fihrer; jeder Deutsche stimmt um Ja.’ 
Even the railway engines were painted on both sides with a 
huge white ‘Ja.’ 


To re-visit the town of Jena, after an interval of forty-one 
years, was a curious experience. It had grown considerably 
larger, but still possessed its placid academic atmosphere, 
unlike that of the great noisy cities. I was most hospitably 
entertained by Berblinger, the professor of pathology, a 
scientist of international reputation, who conducted me over 
the university and its laboratories. On the evening before the 
fateful election day he and I descended into the market-place 
to sit in a restaurant and listen, compulsorily, for an hour 
and a half, to Hitler’s election speech, broadcasted from 
Hamburg. Most of this was pure tub-thumping and hysterical 
screaming. The Jena audience showed no enthusiasm. My 
host foretold that at the morrow’s election 100 per cent of 
the votes, including his own, would be cast for Hitler. He him- 
self, although dissatisfied with the existing régime, would vote 
‘ja’ as a matter of prudence. A considerable undercurrent 
of anti-Nazi feeling existed, especially among the better- 
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educated and formerly well-to-do classes, also amongst the 
Catholics, who were profoundly uneasy but dared not at 
present express dissatisfaction. Nevertheless, everyone punc- 
tiliously performed the Nazi salute with its stereotyped ‘ Heil 
Hitler.’ Otherwise they would be marked men. Anti-Jewish 
restrictions were becoming stricter than ever. Already it was 
forbidden for anyone with Jewish blood, with even a single 
Jewish ancestor, male or female, for three or four generations 
back on either side, to enter for a university education. Thus 
all professional careers were closed to Jews remaining in 
Germany. Aryan students, before entering a university, 
must serve for a year in camp, performing some form of manual 
labour. Official positions in the universities were no longer 
allotted on grounds of scientific eminence, but according to 
the candidate’s devotion to the Nazi party. Newspapers were 
censored so strictly that practically no authentic foreign news 
was obtainable, and the different journals, in which every 
leading article must be officially approved beforehand, were 
replicas one of the other. 

On the great election day processions of voters in every town, 
men and women, headed by drum and fife bands, were seen 
marching to the poll. Even hospital and asylum patients 
were pressed into the polling-booths. Passing through Weimar 
and Frankfurt that day, I saw no public excitement or 
enthusiasm, but placards were being carried round by Hitler 
Jugend lads saying: ‘Halt! Have you voted yet?’ Brown 
shirts were everywhere conspicuous, just as in Munich. 

The result of this election must have satisfied Hitler himself. 
Forty-three million voters voted ‘Ja’ and only four million 
‘ Nein.’ 


Cologne, a much bigger city than Munich, and farther 
removed from the central fires of Hitlerism, showed relatively 
fewer uniforms and no political excitement. Perhaps, now 
that the climax of the election excitement was over, people 
were beginning to feel bored. 

An English newspaper correspondent had stated that 
Cologne crowds were so excitable that certain of its main 
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streets had to be closed to vehicular traffic to prevent rioting. 
This was quite inaccurate. The main shopping streets in 
Cologne are so narrow that pedestrians swarm all down the 
middle as well as on the footpaths. Everyone was quiet and 
good-humoured. Amongst the happy throng buxom, strapping 
young women were conspicuous. Devoid of make-up or lip- 
stick, they strode along, ostentatiously displaying their mammary 
glands, possibly as emblems of aggressive Nazi femininity as if 
inviting, and at the same time apprehensive of, ‘encirclement.’ 


My next visit to Germany was two years later, in 1936, 
when I spent several weeks in Cologne. On this occasion I 
lodged in the household of a doctor’s widow and thereby 
had the advantage of getting in touch with several distin- 
guished professional colleagues, who received me with courtesy 
and cordiality. One in particular, Professor Max de Crinis, 
an Austrian scientist from Graz, who had succeeded a com- 
pulsorily retired non-Aryan predecessor in the university chair 
of neurology, was specially genial and helpful. Recognizing 
me as a fellow-worker, he spent several days taking me over 
his wards and laboratories, explaining his researches and 
giving me an insight into current German methods. 

Notwithstanding the growing antagonism between the 
catholic church and the government, one of the largest, 
most modern, and best-equipped hospitals in Cologne, the 
St. Elisabeth Krankenhaus, was a catholic institution, nursed 
by nuns and containing a large and beautiful chapel, into 
whose gallery lying-down cases could be carried during the 
celebration of mass. The Rhinelanders, with their magnificent 
cathedrals in Cologne and elsewhere, are traditionally devout, 
and will probably hold out against governmental neo-pagonism 
longer than other religious sects. 

In the two years’ interval since my last visit international 
complications were already boiling up. In 1935 Hitler suddenly 
repudiated the de-militarization of the Rhineland and marched 
his troops into it, loudly proclaiming this, not as a threat of 
war, but as a perfectly peaceful gesture. France, infuriated 
but at the time unprepared, failed to reply by force of arms. 
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Germany continued to rearm feverishly on land and in the 
air, until she again came to possess the largest army in Europe, 
outside Russia. 

The increasing military power of the Soviet state was 
handicapped meanwhile by a gruesome series of public trials, 
on charges of high treason, of Russian generals and public 
officials. The judicial proceedings were dramatically staged, 
with pre-arranged convictions and ruthless executions. Many 
of the accused hysterically confessed their guilt and themselves 
clamoured for the death penalty ; this was usually accorded 
to them. 

Only a couple of months before my visit to Germany in 
September 1936, the Spanish civil war had broken out and 
during the weeks of my stay in Cologne the newspapers of 
Europe blazed day by day with accounts of the desperate 
struggle for the possession of the massive fortress of the Alcazar. 
Situated in the town of Toledo, then in the hands of the 
republicans, the Alcazar with its military stores was seized 
by a small company of General Franco’s insurgent military 
cadets, accompanied by civilian refugees, men, women, and 
children. They proceeded to defend it with incredible bravery 
against intensive republican attacks by artillery and machine- 
gun fire. The old stronghold was almost blown to pieces. 
Explosive charges were detonated in underground tunnels ; 
attempts were made to burn out the defenders by flooding 
the place with petrol and setting it ablaze. But the starving 
garrison in their underground casements still held on, defying 
dislodgement, until after a struggle of several weeks, Franco’s 
forces succeeded in raising the siege and setting the survivors 
free. All Europe watched this epic struggle with breathless 
interest and, whatever their political sympathies, joined in the 
chorus of admiration for the hard-pressed defenders. 


The Hitler government was now more securely established 
than ever. It was an open secret that German rearmament 
was advancing by leaps and bounds. Regiments of regular 
Reichswehr troops, clad in official field-grey, daily marched 
along the magnificent new military roads. 
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All these new conditions German civilians accepted almost 
apathetically. The perpetual saluting, with outstretched arm, 
and the accompanying Heil-Hitlering of two years ago was 
now less frequent, and suggestive of a falling-off in enthusiasm. 
The ordered discipline of the Germans was still evident, 
although nearly all civilians to whom I spoke were dissatisfied 
with the heavy taxes, of which so large a proportion was spent 
on armaments. These hardships, however, in the absence of a 
free democracy, seemed a lesser evil than the alternative 
possibility of communism of Russian origin. The official 
anti-Jew campaign, in Cologne, at least, aroused little or no 
enthusiasm. Notwithstanding the bombastic flag-waving and 
drum-beating directed from Niimnberg at its recent annual 
orgy, some German cities remained less than lukewarm to the 
Nazi gospel, notably Berlin and Hamburg. The latter city 
was humorously compared to English underdone roast beef : 
‘aussen braun ; innen roth’ (brown outside ; red inside). 

The K6lner population bore no ill-will against the British 
troops, to whom the Cologne district of the Rhineland had been 
allotted during the years of the Allied occupation. On the 
contrary, many of them recalled with gratitude the courtesy 
and consideration displayed by English soldiers. In the 
family where I stayed, I was told how the Scottish officer 
billeted in the household used to hand over his rations of beef 
and other food-luxuries, unobtainable at that time by civilians. 
Although the military occupation was already six years old, 
a friendly correspondence was still maintained between 
this family in Cologne and their former Scottish guest. 


Pleasure trips in the Hessian country-side around Cologne 
confirmed the cordiality of the rank and file of the people, who 
received English visitors with real kindliness. 

In the little town of Wetzlar, where the military barracks 
were being feverishly enlarged, there is a curious twelfth- 
century Gothic cathedral or Dom. One end of this is equipped 
for catholic worship ; the other end, separated by an elaborate 
stone screen, is used for Lutheran or evangelical services. 
Each half has its own church organ. By a friendly under- 
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standing between the two parties, services are so arranged as 
not to clash, since music at either end fills the whole building 
and would interfere with a rival celebration in the other 
half. A useful example of tolerance between contending 
creeds in other countries. 

Wetzlar was the scene of a romance in the life of the poet 
Goethe. In this town, a hundred and fifty years ago, there 
dwelt a beautiful young lady, named Charlotte Huff, with 
whom Goethe, then a junior and reluctant law-official, fell 
desperately in love. Her parents, however, forbade the match. 
The distracted lover left the town. After a feverish corre- 
spondence, which is still preserved, the poor young lady faded 
away and died of a broken heart. Goethe survived the tragedy 
and soon captured the affections of another charming lady, 
who became the mother of his children and, later still, his wife. 


Energetic Nazi propaganda still continued to stimulate 
flagging enthusiasm. Every speech delivered by Hitler was 
compulsorily broadcast to every receiving-set in the Reich. 
If it happened to arrive during a concert, theatrical perform- 
ance, or lecture, the proceedings were abruptly cut short 
and the audience had to listen in silence to his hysterical 
shoutings, as I observed more than once. This sort of thing 
would be impossible save in a completely cowed population. 

The Nazi party has shrewdly recognized that their warmest 
adherents are likely to be drawn from the youthful members of 
the population, who have never experienced at first-hand the 
horrors of war. Accordingly their most intense home propa- 
ganda is directed towards education of the young. Starting 
from the axiom that the German people is the finest of all 
human races, a statement which may or may not be accurate, 
a Nazi catechism has been drawn up. Its chief points are so 
important that, at the risk of wearying my readers, I subjoin 
them as follows : 

After a short historical introduction, setting forth how the 
War of 1914 was thrust upon a peace-loving Germany, it states 
that the revolution of 1918, with the establishment of a 
republic, was attained, not by military defeat of Germany, 
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which remained unconquered in the field, but had been 
traitorously betrayed. Then, after an interval of increasing 
misery and poverty, for which it was claimed that the Jews 
were mainly responsible, providence sent a saviour, Adolf 
Hitler, under whose inspiration everything was now rapidly 
being restored to prosperity. The cardinal points of the Nazi 
faith, twenty-five in number, are enumerated as follows : 


1. The unification of all Germans into one Great Germany, 
on a basis of self-determination for every race. This is to be 
achieved not by force nor by war. 

2. The German people claims to be recognized as on an 
equality with other nations. The treaties of Versailles and 
St. Germain are denounced. The disarmament promised 
by other countries has not been carried out. On the 
contrary, most countries have continued to increase their 
armaments. The Dawes plan of 1924, capitalizing 
Germany’s war indemnities, aided by the American loan 
of 800 million gold marks, failed, since even the interest on 
this loan was beyond Germany’s powers to pay. Then 
followed the phase of inflation with its delirious printing of 
paper money, so that the mark became valueless, middle- 
class savings disappeared and the only people who benefited 
were foreigners and Jews. ‘These latter are described as 
‘Valuta-hyenen’ (exchange hyenas) who devoured the goods 
and property of innocent German citizens. 

3. Germany now demands increased territory, together 
with the restoration of her colonies, to give room for her 
growing population. She claims to have ruled her former 
colonies with economy and justice, despite foolish criticisms 
to the contrary. If Germany were to sink, the whole 
civilized world would sink with her, and without hope of 
recovery. 

4. German citizenship is only permissible to those of 
pure German blood. Therefore no Jew can be a citizen. 
To dilute this sacred blood with any foreign admixture is a 
mortal sin, before God and the German people. No reference 
is made to admixtures with English, French, Italian, or 
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Russian blood. ‘ It is a greater honour to be a scavenger in 
Germany than to be a king in any other country.’ 

5 and 6. Foreigners living in Germany are only admissible 
as guests, not to be naturalized. Only pure-blood Germans 
can occupy official or public posts. 

7 and 8. The state undertakes responsibility for the 
employment of its citizens and for their means of livelihood. 
If it proves impossible adequately to provide for all German 
inhabitants, foreigners must be expelled. Immigration of 
foreigners must be prevented, and all non-Germans who have 
entered since August 1914 must be expelled forthwith : 
Germany for the Germans. The former invasion of her 
eastern provinces by Russian and Polish Jews is recalled, 
also their subsequent acquisition of German property and 
German businesses, which, of course, was not due to any 
superior industry or intelligence. 

g. All citizens have equal rights and equal duties (a 
maxim common to all civilized countries). 

10. The first duty of every citizen is to work, whether with 
hands or brain. The interests of private individuals must 
give way to those of the community. Any private industry 
which damages the state is not work but a crime. 

11. Incomes acquired without work are to be taken from 
their owners. Unearned interest is a form of servitude. 
The man who possesses money which he lends out at interest, 
without moving a finger to earn it, commits an injustice. 
On the other hand, he who works, with head or hand, is 
entitled to his appropriate daily wage. 

12. Profiteering from war activities is a crime and all such 
war-profits must be confiscated. The chief profiteers during 
the War are alleged to be the Jews. 

13. All limited liability companies and businesses must 
revert to, or be controlled by, the state. 

14. The profits of great business concerns must be divided 
between all the workers, from directors and managers down 
to workers, in suitable proportions. 

15. Old-age pensions are to be instituted for all workers. 

_16. In order to preserve and protect a sound middle-class, 
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all great stores which undersell ordinary small traders are 
to be taken over by the state. 

17. Land-reform. The state claims the right to seize 
without compensation any land required for public purposes. 
Land taxes are abolished and speculation in landed property 
is forbidden. 

18. Traitors, usurers, profiteers, and other offenders 
against the common good, are liable to the death penalty. 

19. The former ‘ materialistic’? Roman law is now 
replaced by the new German common law. 

20. A point likely to make a strong appeal is that specially 
intelligent children of poor parentage, regardless of their 
social position, are to be educated at the expense of the 
state. Higher education will no longer be reserved for those 
who can afford to pay for it. 

21. Special care will be taken of mothers and young 
children. Child labour is forbidden. Compulsory sports and 
athletic exercises must be developed. 

22. Mercenary troops will be replaced by a national 
army. Every healthy German must receive a military 
training. Germany desires no war, but is determined to 
protect her frontiers. | | 

23. Political lies are prohibited from publication, especially 
those appearing in the foreign press, chiefly of Jewish origin. 

24. All varieties of religious faith will be permitted, so 
long as they do not endanger the stability of the state or 
offend the Nazi doctrines. 

25. Ihe foregoing programme demands a strong central 
government of the Reich, to be wielded by the Nazi party 
alone. 


The maxims in this book are systematically taught to every 
German child in every German school It is therefore easy to 
understand how the mentality of the rising generation in 
Germany, cut off from contact with foreign thought, except 
such fraction as is selected, filtered, and forcibly fed to them by 
official propagandists, is different from that in democratic 
countries possessing free speech and an unmuzzled press. 
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To the citizen of a democratic state, the study of economic 
conditions in a great totalitarian state is like peering into a 
fortified camp, of which every member is chained to his 
comrades, the length of each man’s chain being determined 
by the dictator at the top. 

Yet, contrary to the experience of free countries, and 
apparently in defiance of ordinary economic laws, this totali- 
tarian system not merely survives but appears to flourish— 
within its own frontiers. This is achieved by the enforcement 
of laws forbidding the escape of currency to other countries, 
by the payment of all business transactions within the Reich in 
its own currency, which, having an insufficient gold basis, 
has a reduced value abroad ; and by strict control of the prices 
of food and basic necessities. Government loans are issued, 
the over-subscription of which is a foregone conclusion, since 
it would be perilous for business men or private investors 
to refrain from subscribing. The government has become the 
largest employer of industrial labour. Government contractors 
are paid by delivery-bills which it is compulsory for the banks 
to discount. Under such conditions the purchase of raw 
materials from foreign countries is increasingly difficult and 
international trade isretarded. No citizen is unemployed ; every 
able-bodied man is conscripted either for the army or for govern- 
ment work. To the present rulers of Germany, guns, to quote 
one of their own spokemen, are more important than butter. 

The limits of this sort of economy are those of human 
endurance and of agricultural activity. The diminishing 
standard of comfort is already below that in England or 
France. The German citizen, whose every act is controlled by 
the state, must content himself, as best he can, with his iron 
ration and his fictitious reichsmarks, and until he is dis- 
illusioned, must resign himself to isolation within his own camp, 
where, for all we know, he may be perfectly happy. 

Since the War both communism and fascism have arisen 
as new world forces. At first sight they seem angrily and 
diametrically opposed, but they have one important character- 
istic In common, viz. the stifling of individual freedom and the 
domination of the state by a dictator. In both instances the 
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ruling power is force, not justice by agreement between free 
citizens. 

The dictator usually reaches his position by a preliminary 
plot. Once enthroned, he is ready, in order to prevent others 
from usurping his power, to go to any extreme of physical 
violence, or even murder. Witness, for example, Hitler’s 
execution of political rivals in his notorious Munich Aufreini- 
gung or clean-up of 1934, the victims, as he himself admitted, 
being shot first and tried afterwards. Or again, in more recent 
years, in communist Russia, where potential opponents, 
including high government officials, generals, admirals, 
ambassadors, and numberless other unknown victims have 
been ‘ liquidated,’ sometimes secretly, sometimes after publicly 
staged trials. 

In democratic countries, constructive criticism and opposi- 
tion are officially recognized and often encouraged, whereas 
under a dictator régime, whether totalitarian or communistic, 
no public or parliamentary opposition, and no reasoned 
criticism are tolerated. The press is muzzled and forcibly fed ; 
public opinion is suppressed ; popular enthusiasm is originated, 
stimulated, subsidized, and directed by intensive, cunningly 
devised official propaganda, cynically indifferent to truth. 

Only in dictator countries do we find racial persecution of 
defenceless victims, with secret police, and concentration- 
camps for the confinement and torture, generally without trial, 
of political opponents. Yet, far from hushing up these crimes 
or feeling shame for them, the totalitarian government avows 
them openly, with pride. In dictator countries everything is 
sacrificed to military efficiency. The state is organized, not for 
peace but for war, the younger generation being taught that 
their own particular nation is supreme, that war is glorious and 
to be hoped for, and that ‘in universal peace humanity 
disintegrates.’ 

Biologists are aware that the animal kingdom is ruled by 
force ; so also are the lower types of human beings. But as 
nations become civilized, justice by communal consent 
gradually comes to dominate brute force. Unfortunately 
relapses towards primeval savagery sometimes supervene, with 
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submission to dictatorial rule. Such reversion degrades those 
who slavishly submit to brute force, as well as those who 
enforce it. 

To hope that democracies and dictatorships, with their 
diametrically opposing ideals, can be permanently reconciled, 
by expedients such as international pacts between their 
respective rulers of the day, seems a futile and dangerous 
illusion. Peaceful concessions by democracies to veiled threats 
of force are rightly regarded by dictators as signs of weakness. 
So long as totalitarian states remain aggressive, democracies, 
in order to survive, must protect themselves by defensive 
armaments. 

Up till a century ago, the ideals of the civilized world were 
those of peace and freedom. Powerful and arrogant rulers, 
worshippers of force, now menace these ideals by successive 
acts of aggression. 


From a physician’s point of view, it is interesting to consider 
the mentality of the dictators of contemporary totalitarian states. 

The megalomania whereby each dictator proclaims the 
glorification of his own race, with himself as its heaven-sent 
Messiah, who insists not merely on its equality but on its inborn 
superiority over all other civilized nations, is a symptom char- 
acteristic of Nazi and Fascist alike. Both of them have succeeded 
perhaps more efficiently in Germany than in Italy, in imposing 
this amazing idea upon a large proportion of their subjects, 
though not so unanimously as they would have us believe. 
With self-constituted authority they insist that their will is 
law, because they so will it, talking confidently of ‘ forcibly 
imposing peace ’ upon other countries already peaceful. 

A chronic systematized delusion of this sort is a familiar 
symptom of one form of mental derangement, known familiarly 
to physicians as paranoia. Fortunately many paranoiacs 
tend ultimately to drift into a condition of terminal dementia 
or mental enfeeblement. But whilst onlookers are waiting 
for this merciful release, the international paranoiac, who 
escapes segregation in a mental hospital, has world-wide 
opportunities of damaging not only himself but also his 
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neighbours. Additional, though minor, medical evidence of 
dictatorial mental instability is shown by the peculiarity of 
their public utterances. Their orations are hysterical and 
hyper-emotional. Apart from the substance of their speeches, 
fascist speakers have a characteristic screaming voice and 
maniacal delivery which is in striking contrast to the calm 
utterances of responsible orators in democratic countries. This 
fact can readily be verified by any radio listener. Un- 
fortunately audiences in totalitarian countries are notoriously 
hyper-suggestible and easily inflamed by the noisy mob oratory 
of those leaders, who alone are permitted to harangue them. 

The gigantic tower, which they have so feverishly erected, 
rests on insecure foundations. At any moment it may totter 
to destruction, as did the proverbial house built on the sand, 
when ‘ the rain descended and the floods came and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that house.’ The greater tragedy, how- 
ever, is that in its fall it may not only destroy itself but may 
also damage severely its innocent neighbours involved in the 
general catastrophe. 

What of the future? The ultimate clash seems inevitable. 
Accordingly we in free countries, entirely unafraid, who 
treasure liberty, peace, and honour, must be ready and eager, 
at whatever sacrifice, to defend our human rights and refuse 
to be engulfed in the threatening abyss. 

Nor should we be content with waging a passive or defensive 
campaign against despotism and oppression ; we must organize 
a constructive crusade to educate humanity in international 
freedom, justice, and goodwill. 


Then let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will, for a’ that, 

That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
May bear the gree, and a’ that. 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
It’s coming yet, for a’ that, 

That man tae man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brithers be, for a’ that ! 


July, 1939. 
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Important Royal Biographies 


Keith V. Gordon 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES 
THE DUKE AND DUCHESS 
OF KENT 


Author of ‘‘North America Sees Our King and Queen”’ 
JN the Autumn Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Kent 

are leaving for Australia where the Duke is to take up the position of 
Governor-General. This is the first time that the youngest brother of the 
King has held such an important post and the whole Empire will watch 
with interest how he rules on behalf of his brother the great Commonwealth 
of Australia. And the Duchess—now England's leader of fashion No. 1. 
We shall be sorry to lose her from this country, but our loss will be 
Australia’s gain. 
To commemorate the departure of Their Royal Highnesses, and the im- 
portance of the new Royal Governor-Generalship, Keith V. Gordon has 
written an intimate account of the lives of the Duke and Duchess. 

Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


An authoritative royal biography 


Hans Roger Madol 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


ROM the day when Queen Alexandra came to England as Princess 
she captured the hearts and the loyalty of the people who were to become 
her subjects. Her beauty, graciousness and sympathy were qualities 
which endeared her to all. 
In this charming and authoritative biography a clear picture emerges of 
a queen beloved of her people. But this is no story of pomp and majesty, 
for it takes us behind the scenes and gives us charming and intimate 
glimpses of the Queen’s private life. 
Mr. Madol has for many years been honoured with the friendship of 
Queen Alexandra’s brother, the late Prince Valdemar of Denmark. He 
was allowed to use the Prince’s personal recollections, many of which come 
into this story. Demy 8vo. Iilustrated. 125s. 6d. 


Baroness Helena von-der Hoven 


THE AUTHORIZED BIOGRAPHY OF KING 
CAROL OF RUMANIA 


[N this authentic and vividly described life of King Carol, Baroness 

Helena von-der Hoven has drawn a striking and lifelike portrait of 

a monarch who has many happy associations with this country and its 

Royal Family. Great names and great events abound in this fascinating 

biography. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 128. 64. 
All prices In this catalogue are provisional and subject to alteration 
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Biography & memotrs 
Poland’s Foreign Minister 


J. H. Harley 
THE AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY OF 
COLONEL BECK 


Introduction by 
His Excellency the Polish Ambassador, Count Raczynski 
Based on the Polish work by CONRAD WRzos 


HE subject is of thrilling interest, dealing, as it does, with the life story 
of a man of the moment, Colonel Beck, Poland’s Foreign Minister. He 
was no recluse dwelling in the inside of Chancelleries. All his short life 
he has been a man of action, a soldier of the Legion under Marshal 
Pilsudski, and afterwards going through a series of wonderful adventures 
in Russia during the period of Armistice following the Great War. 
This fascinating book portrays him at home and abroad; at work and at 
play ; and culminates in his speech on May 5th, 1939, when he announced 
to his Parliament the British Alliance. 
Size 8} by 6} inches. Nine illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


J. G. Hay Halkett 
A MAGISTRATE’S MEMORIES 


THE author of this intensely human and fascinating book, whose death 
occurred recently, was famous as a magistrate of the widest and most 

varied experience. 

His book is full of stories, grave and gay, of the hundreds of cases with 

which he has had to deal. Demy. About tos. 6d. 


Revelations of War secrets 


A. W. Ewing THE MAN OF ROOM 4 
The Life of Sir Alfred Ewing 


HIS book not only constitutes an important contribution to Great 
War history, but also vivid and readable reminiscences by a man who 
has known all the famous men of his day and who is able to provide 
remarkably interesting sidelights on the Naval Intelligence Department 
and its work during the War. Demy 8vo. Tilustrated. 12s. 6d. 


H. E. Jacobs JOHANN STRAUSS 


and the Nineteenth Century 


HE first part of this book is devoted to a history of the beginnings and 
development of the waltz, which is of course bound up with the work 
of the great composer of the most famous of all waltzes—‘‘The Blue 
Danube”. The romantic Vienna of Johann Strauss’ day is brilliantly 
recreated with a wealth of intimate detail about the lives of a great famil 
of composers. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 
All prices in thie catalogue are provisional and subject to alteration 
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Sport 
By the British Open Champion of 1939 and Ryder 
Cup Player 


Richard Burton A NEW BOOK ON GOLF 


A BOOK by the world’s leading golfer, who is acknowledged to be con- 

sistently the longest hitter in Britain, is of paramount importance., 
“Dick”? Burton shows you how to hit the ball farther, and how length is 
controlled and used with discretion. Here is a book that will help every 
golfer. Illustvated. About 5s. 


Biography &F memoirs 


Bernard Falk THE NAUGHTY SEYMOURS 
A study in folly and caprice 


Author of ‘‘Turner the Painter’’, ‘‘Five Years Dead’, etc. 


JN Mr. Falk’s new book readers who enjoyed Old Q’s Daughter will be 
able to follow the equally fantastic adventures in Paris of another branch 
of the same proud and romance-loving family, whose lot in the eighteenth 
and mid-nineteenth centuries was, it will be shown, to add ever more 
challenging chapters to a long and eventful history that began with the 
Lord Protector, Jane Seymour's brother. 
Large Demy 8vo. Frontispiece in colour and 32 pages of 
black-and-white silustrations. 18s. 


The underworld revealed 
W. F. R. Macartney INSIDE SOHO 


Author of ‘‘Walls Have Mouths’’. 


[N this book are combined a fascinating subject and an author who 
has attracted widespread attention with his remarkable book of prison 
life—Walls Have Mouths. Mr. Macartney explains the origin and forma- 
tion of the Soho colony and goes on to describe the manifold cosmopolitan 
communities living there and the circumstances of their existence. To- 
gether with its artistic associations and the great men who have lived 
there is a well-nigh incredible account of its underworld and its network 

of criminals engaged in the drug and white slave traffics. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
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Biography ¢” memoirs 
The fight against tuberculosts 


Brian Bulman FOUR YEARS 


Author of ‘‘The House of Quiet People’ A Journal 
With a Foreword by NAOMI JACOB 

BRIAN BULMAN, author of The House of Quiet People, a brilliant 
novel of life in a sanatorium, was himself a gallant fighter against the 

onset of tuberculosis. During his last years, while he was keeping these 

day-to-day notes, his life was a struggle between the urge to write and the 

necessity for combating the disease which was finally to kill him. 

This diary enables one to appreciate his undaunted optimism and uncom- 

plaining stoicism in the face of suffering. His flair for the detailed descrip- 

tions of village and country life in the Tyrol and on Lake Garda are also 

clearly apparent in these intimate pages. Demy 8vo. 8 illustrations. 8s. 6d. 


The story of the London “copper” 
Alan Ivimey ROBERT OF LONDON 


Author of ‘History of London.” 
ALTHOUGH many senior members of England’s police forces have 
written their reminiscences, the story of the ordinary policeman has 
never been told. The ‘‘copper’’ who walks his beat ; the man who has to 
face a quickfire of questions every day ; the man who has to be prepared 
to deal with a dozen emergencies every time he dons his armband, whether 
it is a smash-and-grab or a street accident. Robert of London is a book 
dedicated to these men whose gallantry, courtesy and alertness have made 
London's police force the admiration of the world. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. tos. 6d. 


Jack McLaren GENTLEMEN OF EMPIRE 


Author of ‘‘My Crowded Solitude,’’ ‘My South Seas Adventure,” “The 
Crystal Skull,”’ ‘The Devil of the Depths,’ etc. 


ERE is a unique book which reveals something of the work of those 

officials of the Colonial Office who are responsible for the maintenance 
of law and order in steamy West African jungles, red-hot deserts of the 
Sudan, savage Pacific Islands, and other parts of the British Empire. 
Hitherto, the exploits of these District Officers and the details of their 
work—and sometimes deaths—have been buried in official-looking Govern- 
ment reports and files. Before writing this book, Mr. McLaren travelled 
many thousands of miles and met numbers of these gallant ofhcials 
personally. 
In the case of District Officer Bell of the Solomon Islands, and District 
Officer Syme of West Africa, Sir Herbert Murray and Resident Magistrate 
Wilfrid Beaver, he was privileged to hear their stories at first hand, while 
only a year or so ago Mr. McLaren visited the lonely grave of District 
Officer Scott-Moncrieff in the Sudan. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 
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Biography &F memotrs 


Bernard Gray 
A LIFE OF WINSTON CHURCHILL 


(Provisional title) 

MR. BERNARD GRAY of the Sunday Pictorial first wrote three articles on 
Mr. Churchill’s life and was so impressed by his adventures, and the 
wealth of fascinating material, that he was inspired to write a full-length 
biography. It is not a heavy catalogue of events, but a brightly written 
narrative of one of the most colourful careers in present-day politics, 
with comments by the author. Demy 8v0. Aboud tos. 6d. 


By the Sunday Dispatch columnist 


The Marquess of Donegall 
VE TAKEN MY FUN 


VARIETY is the spice of the journalist’s life. Lord Donegall, as the 
author of the weekly feature ‘Almost In Confidence’’ for the last 
twelve years, has travelled over most of the globe in the pursuit of interest- 
ing, amusing, and colourful events. The title of this book reflects the 
Irish side of his nature, for he never fails to find ‘‘fun’’ even in such sombre 
circumstances as the Spanish War or the days of the September crisis of 
1938 in Prague or Berchtesgaden. His peregrinations lead him to write 
of such widely divergent topics as a fancy-dress dance at a London Nudist 
Colony, an execution in Sing-Sing (there was no “‘fun’’ that time !), the 
Royal Tour in Canada and the U.S.A., narrow squeaks when piloting his 
own plane, Hollywood, arms traffickers in Finland, Italian colonisation in 

Libya, and bogus ‘‘mediums”. 
Through all the ‘‘fun” there runs a strain of serious journalistic observation 
and research, bringing the reader in contact with world-famous personalities. 
Demy 8vo. INustrated. 10s. 6d. 


The American Embassy 1n London 


Emily Bax MISS BAX OF THE EMBASSY 


ISS BAX was the first woman and the first English stenographer to 
work at the American Embassy in London. She became an important 
part of its structure, and her recollections of the celebrities of the period 
1902 to 1914, and of Ambassadors Choate, Reid and Page form an authentic, 
gay and thoroughly entertaining book. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


Foreword by Sir Seymour Hicks 


W. H. («Bill’’) Berry 
FORTY YEARS IN THE LIMELIGHT 


WE are glad to be able to say that this hilarious chronicle is typicalfof 

its author—gay, inconsequent, and full of the kindliest of humour. 
Although it is Mr. Berry's own story, its pages sparkle with famous names 
among actors and actresses, living and dead. From first to last this 
is the work of a comedian of the first class. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. tos. 6d. 
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Biography &F memoirs 
A contribution to history 


Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., 
D.S.O. FROM 1900 ONWARD 


Author of “‘The Dovey Patrol”, ‘The Jutland Scandal’, etc. 

A continuation of the Naval Scrapbook. Foreword by Sir Archibald 
Hurd. Introduction to Part II by ADMIRAL SIR EDWARD EVANS, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., LL.D. 

ADMIRAL SIR REGINALD BACON'S reminiscences from 1900 to 

1939 begin with the advent of Admiral Sir John Fisher to the Mediter- 
ranean when the author was at once picked out by him for the preparation 
of the summer manceuvres and the initiation of naval reforms. In 1904 
the author became Naval Assistant to Lord Fisher, then First Sea Lord, 
and was intimately connected with the dramatic reforms which both 
purged the Navy and irritated the older and more conservative Senior 
Officers. After commanding the “hush hush” ship, the Dreadnought, he 
was jockeyed into becoming Director of Naval Ordnance and later to leave 
the Navy and join the Coventry Ordnance Works as Managing Director. 
Part II deals with the author’s amazing War experiences when, after 
inventing a 15 in. howitzer which could be taken to pieces for road 
transport, he went to the Western Front as Colonel Commandant R.M.A. 
in command of these guns. After two months he was recalled to command 
the Dover Patrol which he reviews in the light of his personal experiences. 
It will be seen that the author’s experiences are unique and his book 
forms a very important and extremely entertaining contribution to the 
history of the century. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. Probably 15s. 


Reminiscences of a famous mental spectalist 


Sir J. Purves-Stewart, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
SANDS OF TIME 


THIS autobiography of one of the foremost specialists in mental disorders 
iS aS important as it is interesting. The appeal is by no means entirely 
medical, for the author indulges in personal reminiscences and stories of 
the many famous people he has met, while the story of his study of human 

emotions and irregularities is of universal interest. 
Demy 8vo. IWustrated. 12s. 6d. 


The instde story of film backgrounds 


Clifford Hornby 
SHOOTING WITHOUT STARS 


HE author is a film camera-man and in this fascinating book describes 
in a vivid and picturesque style his experiences in obtaining the authentic 
background scenes which the public insist on believing to be fakes. 
Ilere is an inside story that is both enthralling and freshly written. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
All prices in this catalogue are provisional and subject to alteration 
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Travel, adventure & sport 
England's lifeboatsmen 


Vice-Admiral Gordon Campbell, V.C., D.S.O. 
SAMARITANS OF THE SEA 


OR over a hundred years the story of England’s lifeboatsmen has been 
one of epic gallantry. Through mountainous seas, gales, or driving 
December sleet or blinding fog, they have courageously made their way 
to a ship in distress whenever the need arose. Some of these stories of 
rescues make almost unbelievable reading, and because the taciturn mem- 
bers of the lifeboats that performed these rescues are not given to recounting 
their own exploits, it has devolved upon Vice-Admiral Gordon Campbell 

to tell the dramatic and colourful story of these ‘Samaritans of the Sea’’. 
Demy 8vo. IWustrated. 8s. 6d. 


A rich fund of stories 
Percy Swaffer FLEET STREET GOES RACING 


HIS fascinating book tells of the experiences, outlook and impressions 
of a leading racing journalist. The author has a rich fund of stories 
of racing and newspaper celebrities over a period of thirty odd years. 
Demy 8vo. IWustrated. 10s. 6d. 


Baltic countries, their people and customs 


Rex Hardinge SHADOWS ON THE BALTIC 


Author of ‘Three Rounds Rapid’’, etc. 

LITHUANIA, Latvia, and Estonia, tiny agricultural republics of little 
economic importance, are nevertheless the new powder-kegs of Europe. 

It is more than likely that these countries will shortly be in the news and 

in this story of a journey it is possible to get a very clear picture of the 


Baltic countries and their people and customs. 
Deny 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


A gutde book de luxe 
Christopher Sidgwick GERMANY INVITES 


Author of ‘German Journey”, ‘Whirlpools on the Danube” 


CHRISTOPHER SIDGWICK has been widely praised for his two excel- 

lent books on European travel. He has an eye for the picturesque and 

the unusual, and it is this quality which will raise this book far above the 

common order of guide books. It will be a source of delight and invaluable 

help to the discerning traveller. 63 Illustrations. 5s. 
All prices in this catalogue are provisional and subject to alteration 
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War & politics 
A comprehensive survey of England’s air defences 


Brigadier-General P. R. C. Groves, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. “THIS AIR BUSINESS” 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL GROVES is a well-known authority on 

air defence. In this new book he traces the development of the present 
European air situation, discusses its significance from every angle and 
reviews thesteps which have been taken since the Munich Agreement to 
make good our deficiencies in the three essentials for aerial security: 
Air Force, ground defence, and A.R.P. He also throws light on the 
developments which have taken place simultaneously in the air organiza- 
tions of Germany, France, and Italy. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


By our ally the Prime Minister of France 


Edouard Daladier 
THE DEFENCE OF FRANCE 


WITHOUT pomp and without affectation M. Daladier has risen, among the 
people of France, to a position of supreme trust and unparalleled con- 

fidence. Under his leadership a divided France has rallied to his name 

and to his proposals for the unceasing defence of a great country. 

Here, in his own words, is the story of the man who has brought the 

defence of France to such a high pitch. Stze 8}x6}. Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. 


By England’s first policewoman 


Commandant Mary Allen, O.B.E. 
Author of “Lady in Blue” WOMAN IN WAR 


O one is better qualified than Miss Allen, founder of the Women’s Police, 
to write this important book on woman's position in a national emer- 
gency. She describes their activities both to-day and in the last war and 
outlines the present position of woman in all official schemes for National 
Service. Demy 8vo. Abou ios. 6d. 


Europe in the next War 
Eugene Lennhoff AN X-RAY OF EUROPE 


Author of ‘‘The Freemasons’’, ‘‘The Last Five Hours of Austria’, etc. 
Introductory chapter by V. GoRDON-LENNOx. 

HE author has been collecting material for this book for the last five or 
six years in his capacity as editor of the Telegraph in Vienna, Geneva and 
later in London. It occurred to him that the ordinary newspaper reader 
should be in possession of a full account of the facts and features of 
European politics. This excellent book will do much to clear up the con- 
fusion existent in the mind of the man in the street in connection with 
European politics. Demy 8vo. 12 Maps. 10s. 6d. 
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HE Series follows an original plan in that it is international in scope. 

Where technical explanations are called for they are given in simple 
terms, and the examples of what has been accomplished in the different 
spheres of the subject are often exciting and always human undertakings. 
A feature of the whole work is the pictures. Profuse in their number and 
variety, and drawn from all parts of the world, they are instructive and 
interesting to a novel degree. 
Each volume is printed on I‘ine Art paper, and handsomely bound. At 
the price of five shillings each they represent a publishing achievement. 
Subsequent volumes already planned for Hutchinson’s Illustrated Library 
of Modern Knowledge will, as the title indicates, include other subjects 
of real value and interest for the general reader, and attain a range worthy 
of the times. 


“Conquest of Space and Time” 
Dr. Edgar Schieldrop THE RAILWAY 


Foreword by Sir RoNatp Matruews, Chairman of the London and 
North Eastern Railway. 


N authoritative and fascinating study of the development and con- 
struction of railways all over the world. 
137 Illustrations on art paper. 55. 


Dr. Edgar Schieldrop THE HIGHWAY 


Foreword by Sik CHARLES BrEsszEy, C.B., C.B.E., D.Sc.(Eng.), President 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution. 


A Magnificent study of the world-wide development of the highways and 
the vehicles that throng them. 140 IWustrations on art paper. 55. 


Dr. Edgar Schieldrop THE HIGH SEAS 


Foreword by Stk ARCHIBALD HurRpD. 


THE wonderful story of shipbuilding and ship management from earliest 
times to the present day. 135 Illustrations on art paper. 5s. 


Dr. Edgar Schieldrop THE AIR 


Foreword by CoLoneEL J. E. T. Moore-BraBazon, M.P. 


AN informative survey of perhaps the most fascinating form of the 
“‘conquest of space and time’”’. 


About 150 Illustrations om art paper. 5s. 
W. L. Randell 
Lately Editor-in-Chief, Electrical Press. 


MESSENGERS FOR MANKIND 


HE remarkable story of the beginnings and development of world 
communications. About 100 Illustrations om art paper. 55. 
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“The tllustrated library of modern knowledge’’ sertes 


B. Webster Smith 
THE WORLD UNDER THE SEA 


Author of ‘‘World tn the Past’ 
HIS popular and concise account of the marine world supplies much 
useful information, but chiefly it arouses a lively concern in the teeming 
life of the sea. The author describes the great waters of our world and the 
tremendous fight for existence that is going on within them. 
It has been the author’s task to reveal by interpretation results of scientific 
research. He fills a notable gap for many readers who are interested in 
marine life and conditions, but who have not the opportunity or perhaps 
the inclination to study the learned and detailed publications on this 
vast subject. He approaches it in the most attractive and understandable 
manner. Large Demy 8vo. Fully illustrated. 5s. 


Anthony Hurd THE LAND 


A COMPREHENSIVE survey of the work and pursuits of the English 
countryside to-day by the Agricultural Correspondent to The Times. 
Large Demy 8v0o. About 100 Illustrations on art paper. §s. 


J. Perry Robinson BRITISH INDUSTRY 


N interesting, clearly written account of the position which industry 
fills in the life of the nation to-day. 
Large Demy 8vo. About 100 Illustrations on art paper. §s. 


R. L. Dearden GREAT RESCUES AT SEA 


N this thrilling account of rescues at sea is told the havoc wrought by 
gale, fog and fire and stories of the men who have braved the elements 
to save life. Together with many famous wrecks and rescues are included 
accounts of little-known disasters that have never before appeared in print. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Personal experiences of wild nature 


Joseph Wharton Lippincott 
ANIMAL NEIGHBOURS OF THE COUNTRY- 
SIDE 


ANIMAL NEIGHBOURS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE is a book which 
cannot fail to be read with interest and. profit by young and old alike, 
for it not only tells about the wild animals, the birds, foxes, squirrels, frogs, | 
and lesser creatures which are around us as country neighbours, but is 
filled with anecdotes of the author’s unique personal experiences in search- 
ing for them and learning their habits. 
Mr. Lippincott is a nature-lover who, by reason of the wide variety of wild 
life he has studied, will be able to tell readers a great deal about creatures 
which may hitherto have been quite unfamiliar. 
45 Illustrations by LYNN BoGuE Hunt 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 64. 
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Miscellaneous 


Martin Gilkes A TRIBUTE TO ENGLAND 
An Anthology 


HOMAGE to England rendered in verse and prose by the great writers 
of past and present days. 7s. Od. 


Sacha Guitry ee 
REMEMBERING THE CHAMPS-ELYSEES 


ALL who saw Sacha Guitry’s brilliant film, Roman d’un Tricheur (The 
Cheat) will look forward to his new film entitled Remontons Les Champs- 
Elysées. Fortunately he has seen fit to publish what is a combination of 
his scenario and his notes and for those who wish both to appreciate the 
film and fully to understand the artistry of its creator this book is 
essential. 
Remembering the glamour and the splendour, the comedy and the tragedy 
of the Champs-Elysées from 1617 to 1938 in the coun of such a masterly 
artist as Sacha Guitry is an experience not easily forgotten. 
Illustrated. Large Crown 8vo. §s. 


A humorous book on politics and the English scene 


Denis Dunn MEIN GAMP 


‘THIS book is an amusing and light-hearted effort to provide an antidote 
to the general ‘‘jitters’’ of the constant political ‘‘situation’’. Sketches, 
verse, and parody survey the English scene, while there are malicious 

imitations of the spate of serious political books of the moment. 
Denis Dunn is the son of James Dunn (‘‘R. E. Corder,’’ Datly Mail). He 
began writing for the Daily Mail while in lower school at Stonyhurst, 
joined the Daily Sketch, was spotted by Lord Beaverbrook, and was 
funny man for the Datly Express for seven years. In his company we 
hope you will forget your troubles and other peoples’ and laugh heartily. 
About 7s. 6d. 


Myles Bourke GOLDEN GRASS 


‘THROUGHOUT these stories of the South African veldt, and of the 
people, white and black, who live there, the reader absorbs the spirit 

of Africa. There is the feeling of melancholy that anyone who has been 

in the veldt knows so well. 

The author has a remarkable knowledge of the lovable, childlike, but 

intricate mind of the native, and he understands the pathos of a half- 

educated African faced with the problems and legislation of his white 

brother who is trained by years of education. 

These fifteen varied and very interesting stories are finely illustrated by 

D. Ogilvie, a South African artist. Large Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Evelyn Porter SHORT HISTORY OF MUSIC 


HIS fascinating book brings to all lovers of music, in particular to the 

student and the amateur, the added enjoyment of a wider knowledge 

of their art. About 7s. 64. 
All prices in this catalogue are provisional and subject to alteration 
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Miscellaneous 


A Christmas Gift Book 


Margaret Baillie-Saunders 
BETWEEN THE LIGHTS 


Author of ‘The Sign of the Swan’’, ‘‘The Candle Virgins’, etc. 


GROUP of mystical tales, of folk-legend, ghost-lore, and verse, 
entranced doings of a ‘‘Yonderland’’ many of us fecl for ourselves at 
dusk, but which few put into words. The charm of sheer fantasy is here, 
alongside religious and historic traditions, and one or two real and actual 
psychic experiences which have happened in recent times, and in an 
up-to-date setting. 
Collected from varied sources, the author tells these tales of the timeless 
as from a modern angle, well suited to cosy readings round the log-fire 
when lights are switched off and everybody wants to get a thrill of some 
sort, whether spooky, Christmassy, or romantic. An ideal Yule-tide 


gift-book. 6s. 
George Borodin VISIONS OF CONTEMPT 
Author of ‘Street of a Thousand Misters’’ A Man’s Faith 


VERY well written, cynical, amusing, human book is this life story 

of Dr. Viadimir Stepanov, written in the first person. 
Born of humble parents in a small Bulgarian village, Stepanov, by sheer 
ability and determination becomes a doctor and specialises in psycho- 
analysis. The story of his adventures in Bulgaria, how he became a 
chauffeur to earn money while studying for his final examinations, and of 
the unfortunate result of an operation on his brain is quite brilliantly told. 
The whole makes a fascinating book of strange experiences excellently 
described. 7s. 6d. 


Peter Lawless 
RUGGER’S AN ATTACKING GAME 


HERE is an invaluable little book for all who play or intend to play the 
great game. It is obvious to players that the methods of attack are 

the chief consideration and they are here clearly set out and illustrated. 
Having played for England, captained Richmond and the Barbarians, the 
author is unusually well qualified to write such a book, and the excellent 
way in which it is written is eloquent testimony of his work as a journalist. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 


A remarkable book 
The Rev. C. W. Hutchinson 


(Vicar of St. John’s, Waterloo Road) 
SOUTH OF THE WATER 


HIS is one of the most remarkable books ever written by a parson, and 
will, we think, become a “‘best-seller’’. It is the true and frank account 
of the author’s life and work among the poor, not only in the Waterloo 
Road, but at Woolwich. There has been no book like it since Hugh 
Redwood’s famous God in the Slums. Crown 8vo. About 6s. 
All prices in this catalogue are provisional and subject to alteration 
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Hutchinson’s Illustrated Books of Humour 


Heath Robinson and K. R. G. Browne 
HOW TO BE A MOTORIST 


Illustrator and author of ‘‘How to Make a Garden Grow,” ‘‘How to Live in 
a Flat’’, etc 


HESE licensed jesters need no introduction for their combined efforts 
in the garden and in the flat have made them universally known. 
Readers are likely to find that the motor and the motorist have provided 
them with matcrial for their funniest book. Over 100 tllustrations. 58. 


Heath Robinson. Foreword by K. R. G. 
Browne 
LET’S LAUGH 


HERE is a book of collected drawings that will make you forget these 
troublous times and laugh long and loudly. 5s. 


Heath Robinson and K. R. G. Browne 
HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN GROW 


THERE was an uproarious welcome for the latest joint effort of those 
humorists, Heath Robinson and K. R. G. Browne. Their talents are 
well employed in a garden. 5s. 


J. Adrian Ross and J. E. Broome 
HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 


THIS is a light-hearted book in which author and artist demonstrate that 
there is nothing new under the sun and that the more things change 
the more they remain the same. 5S. 


Elizabeth Hayklan IMPOSSIBLE PEOPLE 


WO hundred and forty-eight comic drawings by the famous Daily 
Sketch artist. 5s. 


W. F. Burrows OBSTINATE ARTIST 


TWO hundred and forty-eight amazingly funny drawings by the famous 
Datly Sketch artist who never will do as he is told. 55. 


Ali prices in this catalegue are provisional and subject to alteration 
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Hutchinson's Illustrated Books of Humour 


Eric Keown (Eric) and Nina Scott Langley 
THE COMPLETE DOG’S DUDGEON 


HIS is a book about dogs from the dog’s point of view, by a writer 
and an artist who command the complete confidence of the canine 
community. 5S. 


Henry Savage 
LORDS OF THE HOUSEHOLD : 
A Cat Chronicle 
THIS is a book for the cat-lover; it is also a book for anyone who can 


appreciate a fanciful humour and a witty pen. The illustrations equal 
the text in charm and observation, and that is saying a good deal. 5s. 


Edited by William Kimber. Illustrated by 
Fenwick LONDON GUYED 


BY James Agate, K. R. G. Browne, Anthony Gibbs, Douglas Jerrold, 
Wyndham Lewis, A. G. Macdonell, J. B. Morton, L. A. Pavey, Edwar 
Shanks, Stevie Smith, Humbert Wolfe. 8s. 6d. 


Mex Tuthill. 100 Sketches by “Scrum” 
GOLF WITHOUT GALL 


A SERIES of humorous lessons on how to play golf in 19 holes. The 
perfect gift book for golfers, young and old. 5s. 


Bruce Bairnsfather OLD BILL STANDS BY 


(CARTOONS, sketches and descriptions of how Bairnsfather’s immortal 
character is taking to these crisis days. Wit and Old Bill's particular 
philosophy have made this book a huge success. Is. 


All prices la this catalogue are provisional and subject to alteration 
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Technical & sctentific 
E. G. Biaggini 


Author of “English in Australia” 


THE READING AND WRITING OF ENGLISH 


THIS book is included in the Scientific List because, though the subject- 
matter does not come within the group of studies generally understood 
as scientific, the nature of the book is educational, and the method adopted 
that of the analytical and constructive thinker—in short, of a man who, 
in his own field, may be regarded as a scientist. 
“Mr. Biaggini,” writes Dr. F. R. Leavis, ‘‘shows how, in what spirit 
and by what methods, a serious education at any level from the higher 
school forms upwards would set to work. The methods he illustrates are 
flexible and suggestive; they admit of all kinds of developments and 
correlations. The training in taste and judgment that he exemplifies is 
designed to engage upon the real interests and the everyday experience 
of the pupil. It might, in connection with literary studies, lead con- 
tinuously on to advanced literary criticism; but it points immediately 
outward to everyday living. The pupil is made to realise that critical 
judgment is not a technical ability he can get on well enough without, 
and that taste is not a superfluous refinement.” Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


E. G. Biaggini EDUCATION AND SOCIETY 


HE author of Education and Society sets out his attempts to discover 

how the man in the street responds to written appeals to his intelligence 
and feelings, and follows with a dissertation on the conclusions derived 
from the evidence and from the author’s experience as a teacher. 
Teachers of English already familiar with Mr. Biaggini’s first book, The 
Reading and Writing of English, which has become established as a leading 
text book in educational centres, will look forward to this new volume 
with keen anticipation. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


J. Edward Brown, B.A., M.R.S.T. 


Headmaster of Shaw School, Melksham 
THE HEAD SAYS... 


HIS book is like a two years’ course at a training college condensed 
into simple and readable form. To the would-be teacher it makes 
concrete, vague ideas which would be difficult to grasp, and arguments 
which would be difficult to reason out by oneself. It is like a dictionary 
in which one seeks the answer to ‘‘how”’ and not to “‘what does it mean’”’. 
It is intended as a guide to the method and conduct best suited to the 
members of the teaching profession. 
To the would-be teacher it is a most useful treatise to consult when 
necessity arises, certainly to be digested at the earliest opportunity. The 
useful tips that one gathers during one’s probationary period are here 
ready to hand. Mistakes which must afterwards be rectified before they 
become a habit are so avoided if the guidance here offered is followed. 
Crown 8vo. Provisional price, 4s. 6d. 


All prices in this catalogue are provisional and subject to alteration 
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Technical & scientific 


Hugo Glaser 


POISON : the History, Constitution, Uses and 
Abuses of Poisonous Substances 
Translated by Marguerite Wolff 


POISONS European, poisons indigenous to Africa, Asia, America ; 
poison in plants, animals and minerals; bacterial poisons, and poisons 
manufactured or conveyed by insccts—these are but a few aspects com- 
prehensively dealt with by the author. 
He touches, too, upon the beneficial uses of the many poisons used in 
medicine, as well as the terrible effects of the same substances when 
improperly employed, and here the author cites well-known cases of 
individual and mass poisonings. 
The inexplicable effects of certain substances on super-sensitive persons 
are also dealt with, whilst habit-forming drugs and their effects are 
analysed and the varying reactions of animals to some poisons presented 
and compared with those of human beings. Poisons employed in warfare— 
from the arrow poisons of ancient times and present-day primitive tribes 
to the chemicals made use of during the Great War—are also fully des- 
cribed as well as their deadly effects. Indeed, no substance—if there is 
anything in its nature which may be reckoned as poisonous—is too exotic 
or too near home, too ancient or too modern, too rare or too common, 
too great or too insignificant, to find inclusion in this book. 
“Not only most interesting reading, but is a mine of information. No 
medical man could fail to learn something useful from it.”"-—The Medical 
Press. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Archibald Hart, M.A., Ph.d. English 


Princeton University 


TWELVE WAYS TO BUILD A VOCABULARY 


THIS book is aimed at a busy world. There are no rules to memorise, 
nothing much to learn; the book can be read quickly and consulted 
at odd moments. The author appcals to people of all ages by making 
vocabulary-building a game and an adventure rather than a task. Ele- 
mentary, secondary, and public school boys and girls, interested adults, 
especially executives, public spcakers—lecturers, ministers, teachers, 
politicians, salesmen—and those who are occasionally called upon to make 
impromptu speeches, and have difficulty in finding words spontaneously, 
will tind both pleasure and profit in this remarkable book. 
At the end of Twelve Ways to Build a Vocabulary is a series of vocabulary 
games which can be played alone or with a group of friends. They are 
fun to play, and by means of them the players discover hundreds of new 
and exciting words to use in their everyday speech. 
Crown 8vo. Provisional price, 4s. 6d. 


All prices in this catalogue are provisional and subject to alteration 
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Technical & screntific 


Revised and enlarged second edttion 


F. J. Matthews 
BOILER FEED WATER TREATMENT 


“This new book includes all that is most useful to the plant engineer 
concerning the latest methods of boiler feed water treatment and some 
modifications of older methods. There is no superfluous matter, and the 
work is laid out in such a way that any information sought is very easily 
traced. This is a book which should be read and kept for reference by 
engineers of the smaller steam plants as well as by those in charge of 
the larger installations.””—Manchester Guardian Commercial. 
“We confidently recommend the book to all industrial steam-plant 
engineers.”’—7 he Engineer. 
“Should be particularly appreciated by the smaller operator of boiler 
plant.”—Chemical Trade Journal. 
“The author has performed a timely service.”’"— Jnl. Inst. Marine Engineers. 
“Covers the subject remarkably well, and is to be recommended with 
confidence.””—Electrical Review. 
“Should be of considerable value to all with problems of boiler feed water 
treatment.’’—Ciuil Engineering. 

Demy 8vo. 52 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


Karl Meller ARC-WELDING HANDBOOK 
Translated by J). E. Webb Ginger, D.F.H., A.M.1.E.E. 


FOR a number of years electric arc-welding has been gaining steadily 
in importance, so that the present circle of those directly associated 
with its use is wider than ever before. Its interest is no longer confined 
to the welding personnel and engineers of large undertakings, but has 
spread to the smaller workshops, and it now forms a recognised part of 
the training of engineering apprentices. 
The object of this handbook is to enable the operator to understand the 
processes involved in arc-welding, and to utilise the results of the latest 
research in improving and simplifying his work. It will also be found useful 
to foremen and others entrusted with the training of welders, and of 
assistance in assessing their progress. 
The welding engineer will derive considerable interest from the des- 
criptions of plant and equipment, and more especially from those pages 
devoted to the choice and testing of electrodes. Owners of small shops, 
who are frequently thrown entirely upon their own resources, will find 
invaluable information and advice in this handbook. 

“Fulfills the purpose of enabling the operator to understand the pro- 
cesses involved, and to utilise the results of the latest research in improving 
and simplifying his work.’’—Sheet Metal Industries. 

“Treated in a highly technical manner.” —Elecirical Review. 
Crown 8vo. 83 Illustrations. 8s. 6d. 


All prices in this catalogue are provisional and subject to alteration 
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Technical & scientific 


Dr. Harry Barron, Ph.D., B.Sc., A.I.C. 
MODERN RUBBER CHEMISTRY 


RUBBER is a primary commodity which is the basis of a major industry, 

influencing every world activity. In recent years the widespread use of 
latex has carried rubber into innumerable diverse industries. But rubber 
as the raw material is almost useless; it must be processed and treated 
in many ways. The chemical aspects of such treatments are always 
changing, so that the methods of a few years ago are already obsolete. 
Dr. Barron's work brings the subject of rubber and its chemistry up to 
date. He puts forward the essentials of rubber practice in as simple and 
understandable language as possible, whilst by careful distribution of 
the chapters, the author deals with the significance of all the chemical 
principles involved, making the book an invaluable work of reference. 
The ever-widening appeal of latex as a raw material is covered by a fas- 
cinating account of this material, its properties and behaviour, accom- 
panied by numerous examples of its use. Synthetic rubber, reclaimed 
rubber and rubber powder all are dealt with in a simple yet comprehensive 
manner, whilst many features of interest are incorporated which for the 
first time find their place in the permanent literature on the subject. 
“The book is inexpensive. Containing the essentials of rubber practice 
couched in very lucid terms and profusely illustrated, the book should 
prove a useful work of reference to those interested in rubber.’’— Jute. 
“It undoubtedly forms an exceptionally valuable addition to such litera- 
ture.’’—Chemical Trade Journal. 

Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18s. 


P. Parrish, F.1.C., M.1.Chem.E., M.I.GasE. and 
A. Ogilvie, M.1I.Mech.E. 


CALCIUM SUPERPHOSPHATE AND 


COMPOUND FERTILISERS 
Their Chemistry and Manufacture 


HIS work covers the whole subject of chemical manures in a compre- 
hensive manner, and is lavishly illustrated. The latest processes for 
the manufacture of calcium superphosphate are fully treated, and interest- 
ing comparisons drawn between the intermittent and continuous systems. 
The mechanical handling of bulk materials, which is one of the essential 
problems of the industry, is dealt with in all its aspects, and the process 
of compounding manures, which demands modernisation at many works 
throughout the country, is described from chemical, engineering, and 

economic viewpoints. 
No one is better fitted for this task than the authors, who have been 
associated with the industry as technical men for many years, and whose 
writings have been prophetic in respect of the orientation of the industry. 
Crown 4to. 150 Illustrations. 355. 


Ali prices in this catalogue are previsional and subject to alteration 
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Technical & scientific 
C. Hyde Wollaston, M.1.Struct.E. 


Late Chief Engineer, P.W.D. Govt. of Burma 
FOUNDATIONS AND EARTH PRESSURES 


JHE aim of this volume is to inculcate in the minds of members of 
the engineering profession the importance and desirability of treating 
a ‘‘soil’’ as a material of construction. A careful study of its pages will 
convince the reader that the science of ‘‘soil-mechanics” is not as vague 
and uncertain as is generally supposed. The properties of soils, as des- 
cribed in this book, can be gauged by individual tests, which are fully 
described, for cohesion, compression, permeability, and load-carrying 
capacity. 
The various designs contained in the book cover practically the whole 
field of foundation work. They have been carefully selected and fully 
illustrated. The calculations, based on the theory of uniformly varying 
pressure, show how the maximum pressure due to eccentric resultants 
exceeds the normal pressure for axial loads. 
Demy 8vo. 217 Illustrations. 215. 


Reginald M. Lester, F.R.Met.Soc. 
WEATHER AND CLIMATE 


JHERE has long been a need for a not-too-technical book on weather 
and climate. There are a number of technical works on the subject, but 

no introductory study suitable for schools and the man in the street. 

Mr. Lester is a Fellow of the Meteorological Society, and has long con- 

templated a work of this nature. He not only has the technical knowledge 

for writing such a book, but also the gift of being able to clothe techni- 

calities in simple garments. 

Weather and Climate will fascinate readers, and turn them into amateur 

weather prophets who have sound reasons for predicting rain, sunshine, 

or frost. 


Demy 8vo. Provistonal price, 5s. 6d. 


Kurt Lipfert 


Inspector of Telegraphs in the Research Laboratories of the German Post Office. 
Translated by F. S. Epwarps, B.Sc., M.I.E.E. 


TELEVISION TECHNICALITIES SIMPLIFIED 


MUCH has been written about television in this country but little is 
known of the development of television in Germany where, besides 
television broadcasts, they have visual telephone booths available to the 
general public. Televiston Technicalities Simplified reveals the progress 
of television in Germany but at the same time it is not so technical that 
it cannot be understood by amateur technicians. Well illustrated, the 
book will appeal to experimenters and skilled technicians. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. Provisional price, 6s. 
All prices in this catalogue are provisional and subject to alteration 
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Recent successful general books 


Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain, P.C., M.P. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR PEACE 


“The summary of an epoch of twenty-three months that seem as many 
years—its strength comes from the heart of a courageous human being 
speaking the thought of millions, who would know what they must fight 
for, and will love when they know.’’—Observer. 8s. 6d. 


Keith V. Gordon NORTH AMERICA SEES 
OUR KING AND QUEEN 


‘It is complete, readable, and well illustrated.’"—Daily Telegraph. 
38 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Giorgio Pini THE OFFICIAL LIFE OF 
BENITO MUSSOLINI 


“Signor Pini has turned new light on some facets of one of the greatest 
personalities of our time—an excellent translation, idiomatic and agree- 
able to read.’’—Observer. 17 Illustrations. 8s. 6d. 


Foreword by Major-General John Hay Beith 
THE CITIZEN SOLDIER 


“For militiamen who will later become Territorials—for the general 
public, too, the book should have considerable interest—The Citizen 
Soldiey provides much valuable and lucid explanation.’’-—Manchester 
Guardian. 

Contributions by Colonel Evelyn Wood, Lieut.-Col. W. E. Green, D.F.C., 
T.D., Colonel T. H. Wand-Tetley, O.B.E., Captain E. H. Robinson, 
Lieut.-Col. V. R. Krohn, Howard N. Cole, Lieut.-Col. T. A. Lowe, D.S.O., 
M.C., Major D. J. Gordon Dickson. 22 Illustrations. 55. 


Geoffrey Harmsworth | LIKE AMERICA 


“‘Mr. Harmsworth vividly communicates an Englishman's delight in the 
vitality, humour, efficiency, and good sense of the North American people. 
His book, illustrated with many interesting photographs, will possibly 
persuade a number to undertake the journey.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

64 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


Naomi Jacob MORE ABOUT ME 


“She has an infectious friendliness and a happy knack of bringing the 

reader into the party—all Miss Jacob’s friends, unknown as well as known, 

become ours. That is high praise, and she deserves it.’’-—The Times. 
Illustrated. 18s. 


Charles Graves YOU’RE WELCOME 


“He describes vividly and with amazing detail—an entertaining travel 
book which Mr. Charles Graves obviously enjoys writing.’’—Datly 
Telegraph. 8 Iilustrations. 8s. 6d. 


All prices In this catalogue are provisional and subject to alteration 
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Hutchinson’s Royal books 


Lady Cynthia Asquith 
THE FAMILY LIFE OF HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 


WRITTEN and published with the personal approval of Her Majesty. 
58 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


Lady Cynthia Asquith THE QUEEN 
N entirely new and complete biography, written with the approval 
of Her Majesty. Illustvated. 7s. 6d. 


Lady Cynthia Asquith 
THE KING’S DAUGHTERS 


N intimate and authentic study. Written and published by the gracious 
permission of Their Majesties, and illustrated with many new private 
snapshots. Ios. 6d. 


Lady Cynthia Asquith 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 


ER intimate and authentic life story from childhood up till to-day, 
told with the personal approval of Her Majesty. Illustrated. 35. 6d. 


Taylor Darbyshire KING GEORGE VI 


N intimate and authoritative life of His Majesty the King, by one who 
has had special facilities, published with the approval of His Majesty 
before his accession, and brought up to 1937. Illustrated. 35. 6d. 


Taylor Darbyshire 
IN THE WORDS OF THE KING 


A SELECTION from the speeches of King George VI, compiled with 
the approval of His Majesty. 10s. 64. 


All prices in this catalogue are previsional and subject to alteration 
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Gift books 


Lord Hewart 
NOT WITHOUT PREJUDICE 


VOLUME of essays by the Lord Chief Justice of England, with a 
frontispiece. 10s. 6d. 


Sir Frederick Hobday, C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., 
F.R.S.E. 
FIFTY YEARS A VETERINARY SURGEON 


“It contains many good stories and will appeal to the layman who is 
interested in animal welfare as much as to the author’s own colleagues.” 
The Times. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Torkel Korling 
MOODS AND EXPRESSIONS 
SIXTY CHILD STUDIES 


“They make a really delightful collection which defies description. Most 
mothers and all aunts will love it.’-—Datly Telegraph. 5S. 


Jacques Penry 
CHARACTER FROM THE FACE 


‘“‘As Dennis Wheatley, the novelist, who contributes a characteristic 
preface, observes, if you can digest Jacques Penry, you ought to be able 
to select suitable careers for your children, engage staff with unhesitating 
confidence, and know on sight the trusty from the treacherous, and the 
generous from the mean.”’—Siar. 139 Illustrations. 55. 


Bernard Falk 
TURNER THE PAINTER 


“The book is very good reading. Most of Turner’s contemporaries make 
their appearance often in a new light, and the understanding of Turner 
the man gains a great dleal from the account of his relations with them.”’— 
The Times. 2 Full-page colour plates and 32 pages of Illustrations. 18s. 


Compiled by Jerome S. Meyer 
FUN FOR EVERYONE 


1,000 games, puzzles, crosswords and conundrums for your enjoyment. 
5S. 
All prices in this catalogue are provisional and subject to alteration 
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Gift books 


Sarah Bowes-Lyon 
YOU WERE THERE 


GKETCHES and incidents of everyday life written and illustrated by a 
brilliant young author. 8s. 6d. 


The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Birkenhead 


STRAFFORD 
A BRILLIANT historical biography of Thomas Wentworth, Earl of 
Strafford. 12 Illustvations. 218. 


Sali Lobel 
GLAMOUR AND HOW TO ACHIEVE IT 


AN important book for women by the leader and founder of the Every- 
woman’s Health Movement. Crown 4to. Illustrated. 5s. 


Jesse Stuart 
BEYOND DARK HILLS 


THE remarkable autobiography of a young American. Illustrated. 15s. 


Eleanor Roosevelt 
THE LADY OF THE WHITE HOUSE 


[N what is probably the most fearless and revealing of all modern auto- 
biographies, Eleanor Roosevelt, wife of the dominating figure in American 
politics, tells her own story of her life. IlMustrated. 155. 


Lady Apsley 
BRIDLEWAYS THROUGH HISTORY 


JT HE most remarkable and authoritative book on the history of hunting 
ever written by a woman. With 45 sketches and 14 full-page 
drawings by LIONEL Epwarps, R.I., and 52 photographs. 15S. 


All prices In this catalogue are provisional and subject to alteration 
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